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LIFE 


OF 

STRATFORD CANNING, 

VISCOUNT STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE 


CHAPTER XV. 

THE HOUSE OF COMMONS . 

1828-32. 

The official life of Stratford Canning falls into two well- 
marked divisions. From the age of twenty to forty-two he 
was with but one considerable respite almost continuously 
engaged in diplomatic service. Then from the early part of 
1829 to the close of 1841, with the exception of two brief 
special missions, he disappeared from the world of embassies 
and despatches. Then again from the beginning of 1842 to 
1858 he was seldom absent for many months from the Porte. 
The first diplomatic period, 1807 to 1828, (with an appendix 
in 1832,) comprised miscellaneous missions in different parts 
of the globe, unconnected by any fixed purpose, unless it were 
that of being quit of diplomacy at the first honourable oppor¬ 
tunity. During this period Canning felt no special tie, no 
compelling sense of duty, towards anyone Court or State. It 
was different with the second period, when he returned again 
and again to the city he liked so little, drawn almost against 
his will by the feeling that he might perchance be able to save 
Turkey from herself. This feeling gradually grew upon him, 
however, and there is no reason to suppose that he felt any 
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CH. XV 


i& 2 $ peculiar link with the country with which his name is in- 

- separably connected, during the interval of work and rest in 

*et. 41 England which divided the first half of his career from the 
second. He had not yet discovered that his presence was 
essential to the Porte: it may be questioned whether he ever 
fully realized his own power in the East 

For rather more than twelve years his chief public interest 
was centred in the House of Commons. Whilst still ambas¬ 
sador he was elected member for Old Sarum in the spring of 
1828. 


Memoirs. “ I was indebted for the seat to my father-in-law, Mr. 

Alexander, who jointly with his brother, the East India di¬ 
rector, possessed the nomination at Old Sarum. I cannot say 
that I was much attracted by the honour of representing 
the rottenest borough on the list. But several considerations 
pleaded in its favour. The seat was free of expense ; it had 
been occupied by the best of patriots, Lord Chatham ; it 
bound me to no party; and, whether I was the member or not, 
it would still be a close borough. Moreover, it gave me the 
true constitutional position as I understand it, of a member 
free to act on his own judgement, though, what is not so con¬ 
stitutional, it also relieved me from all responsibility to the 
constituent body. My constituents were eleven in number. 
They voted in obedience to their landlord. Not one of them 
did I ever see. Their votes however served to gratify a long- 
cherished wish of my heart. But did they enable me to attain 
the object of that wish ? No: I cannot say that they did. I was 
kept back by something under the name of shyness or timidity, 
and penury, I fear, of spirit ‘ repressed my noble rage and 
froze the genial current of my soul/ It cost me a good deal 
to walk up the House. To go above the gangway was for 
some time simply impossible. I screwed up my courage to 
the point of speaking once in my first session ; but the senti¬ 
ment which inspired left my judgment to shift for itself, and 
the few sentences I pronounced in favour of a pension to Mr. 
Canning’s widow had little to recommend them but a certain 
.proud earnestness and warm devotion to his memory. At 
later periods I overcame this weakness in part ; but to this 
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hour the remains of it hang like a wet swab round my 
thoughts, and smother in speaking the better half of my 
natural faculties. 

“ By way of consolation I know that many of the most 
effective orators have never been able to free themselves 
entirely from this detestable nightmare. The late Lord 
Derby chaffed me one day on this subject. I said, 4 Come, 
come, my lord, in spite of your great ability and success, how 
is it with you ? 5 4 Well/ he replied, ‘ I’ll tell you honestly. 

When I have a statement to make in the House I don’t feel 
at all comfortable. But in debate, when I have to deal with 
some antagonist, the case is quite different/ and a flash from 
his eye confirmed the truth of what he said. Canning once 
told me that he never rose without the fear of not succeeding. 
Peel shewed strong symptoms of nervousness in the begin¬ 
ning of a speech. I was in the gallery when Orator Milnes 
attempted a second speech. Pie broke down at the end of 
the first sentence and never tried again. I saw Mr. Ilawkins, 
who, like Mr. Milnes, had gained a high position by his first 
speech in Parliament, lose himself in a second, not indeed 
so as to sit down at once, but ultimately in such a manner as 
to feel that his hold upon the House was gone. Robert 
Smith, known familiarly by the name of Bobus, a man of 
proved ability, a wit, a scholar, a lawyer, underwent a similar 
fate. To use a naval phrase, he ‘ missed stays ’ in passing 
from one branch of argument to another, and was obliged to 
sit down/ 1 

This frank admission of his want of oratorical powers 
does not wholly account for Canning’s failure to achieve a 
prominent place in the Plouse of Commons. Bad speakers 
may make excellent ministers. But there was a second and 
more formidable obstacle to his success. PI is honest and 
straightforward mind was not suited for party warfare : he 
was, what was then the most hopeless thing in politics, a 
Liberal-Tory or a Constitutional Liberal, according to the 
side of the House from which the phenomenon is regarded. 
He was not even strictly what was known as a “ Canningitc.” 
He belonged to what George Canning himself told him was 
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“your favourite sect of the independents,” and an independent 
member, unless he possesses peculiar gifts both of oratory and 
self-propulsion, is seldom a popular character with ministries. 
The result was that the man who knew more about foreign 
policy than any other member of the House of Commons 
saw others his inferiors in knowledge and experience walk 
into high office, while he remained a private member, respected 
indeed, and consulted by many of the most distinguished 
leaders, such as Stanley, Graham, and Sir Robert Peel, but 
with no more hope of office than if he were still at Stambol. 

He describes his taking the oaths, and his maiden speech 
(13 May), on the pension to Viscountess Canning, in letters 
to his old friend Richard Wellesley :— 


I have just been taking the oaths and a seat in the House of 
Commons, in consequence of having been yesterday returned (of 
course after a severe contest) for the venerable and constitutional 
borough of Old Sarum. Your first question will be, whether this 
appearance on another stage involves a total change of character, or 
only a partial change of costume. I rest my claim to consistency on 
the latter clause of this sentence. In going into Parliament at this 
moment I mean only to occupy a vacant spot, without making any 
alteration in my diplomatic station ; and what is of more con¬ 
sequence than my meaning, I have taken care that a clear under¬ 
standing exists on this point in the proper quarters. I am sorry to 
add to this communication that I can hold out no hopes to you of 
witnessing the immediate failure of an old friend ; as I think it ex¬ 
ceedingly improbable that anything should occur to induce me to 
shorten that novitiate of silent observation, which is allowed even to 
the indiscretion of youth and to the candour of the most unbridled 
patriotism. You will agree with me that I act wisely in this deter¬ 
mination. 

Fazakerley will tell you, if you ask him and if he has not already 
told you, that he does not approve of my going into the House 
just at this time. I respect every opinion proceeding from that sage 
and loyal Jacobin ; but in the present instance I have weighed his 
objections against my own replies and fancy that the scale preponde¬ 
rates on the side of the latter. This may very probably be an halluci¬ 
nation ; but all that a poor devil can do is to listen to the advice of 
friends, and to decide according to the best of his judgment. 


I never before felt the full force of what is called “ breaking the 
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ice.” A young gentleman taking a Sunday walk in fine frosty weather 
along the banks of the Serpentine is ambitious to shew off his skating 
among the graceful evolutions of the season. Away he goes in full 
confidence, when in the middle of the first figure of three the trea¬ 
cherous flooring gives way, and in he souses amidst the fragments of 
ice, splashes about for a few minutes, and finally succeeds in scramb¬ 
ling to land very much frightened and not quite drowned. If this 
simile agrees as well with your recollection as with my more recent 
sensations, you will readily conceive with what satisfaction I 
perused the humane congratulations which the Brighton post brought 
to me yesterday morning. Seriously, I am glad to find that what I 
said in the debate on Tuesday met with your approbation. It was no 
occasion for a speech, properly so called. A relation was not the 
person to make a panegyric, but I felt that my place, if any, was to be 
the first in resisting the opposition to the grant. Madame de Stael 
lias said somewhere that in speaking a foreign language one says 
“ ce qu’on peut et pas ce qu’on veut.” A beginner in Parliament 
is very much in the same predicament. I could have wished to throw 
in a parenthesis in favour of economy in general, and a second in 
recognition of Lord Althorp’s respectability ; but the fear of losing 
sight of my road threw me into a hurry, and utterly incapacitated me 
for stopping to pick up flowers by the way. Be it observed too that 
I spoke on an empty stomach. The consequence of which was that 
Lord Althorp’s decided tone of rejection, his expression that the 
proposal was an insult on the ?iation , got into my head‘like the first 
glass of wine that one drinks after a long fast. My position was 
really a very difficult one, for I had had no previous communication 
either with the Government or with Lady Canning’s friends, and 
meant on no account to speak unless roused by a strong opposition. 
On the whole—as you ask for and deserve the truth at my hands-—I 
suspect—though I know very little about the matter—that I have 
gained more credit for spirit than for tact, for enterprise than for 
eloquence. My own feeling is that I was just as frightened as I 
expected to be, that with practice I may in time perhaps be able to 
do a something, and that meanwhile I have done my duty as well as I 
could, and I trust without more forwardness than a very natural and 
pardonable excitement of feeling may account for, towards the man 
whom of all others I most admired and whom I was most disposed 
to love. In short, I think myself lucky in having given my first words 
to him, as in having given my first vote to the Catholics. If I have had 
the misfortune to give offence to any of Lord Althorp’s friends, it is 
a sacrifice which I make cheerfully to the occasion. Some people 
seem to apprehend still further opposition on the second reading. I 
confess I think it unfortunate for Canning’s memory that the grant 
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has been brought forward at all, and if those who are nearer to him than I 
am had my feelings on the subject, I do not think that it would have 
been brought forward. Bankes made an odious speech in opposition 
to it. A friend and great admirer of Canning’s amused me by say¬ 
ing that he had left the House rather than trust his feelings with an 
answer. D—n such feelings ! 

The papers will tell you that the Lords have agreed to a conference 
on Burdett’s resolution about the Catholics. All sensible people 
agree in thinking that it will be best for the question that it should 
not be stirred again this year. But I fear that the House of Lords will 
be brought to a vote upon it 


We catch a glimpse of his life in London, during the few 
months which elapsed between his return after Navarino 
and his departure for the Conference at Poros, in a letter to 
his wife. Lady Davy (widow of Sir Humphry), Sir Henry 
Holland, and Sir R. Inglis were friends at whose houses he 
was always welcome. 

A famous dinner at Lord Dudley’s. I left home at ten minutes 
after eight in great trepidation, but was in the drawing-room before 
my lord. There I found the reverend beauties of Tighe, Davy, and 
Beauclerk, with Mrs. Orde. Among the males were Charles Grant 
and Sir Francis Burdett. The latter I never met before, but found him 
what I had heard, a gentlemanly, pleasing, unassuming guest. I was 
amused with his English love of small-beer and apple-pie. Our host 
was more lively and good-humoured, without being a bit less absent 
than usual. He attacked me before his whole party about the 
quantity of papers which I had sent him from Windsor. Charles 
Grant goes to Tunbridge Wells I believe to-day. I am always sorry 
not to see more of him.—Dined to-day with Sir Robert Inglis at 
Battersea ; a horrid bore and expensive in the way of coach hire.— 
The fair Beauclerk brought me home last night !—Holland came in, 
by the way, and gave a most comfortable account of L.—The women 
all asked most kindly after you. The Davy reckons upon you for 
Tuesday. The Berry is publishing—gone to Petersham to be con¬ 
fined of a volume 1 

On his return to England, after his disagreement with 
Lord Aberdeen about the Greek frontier in the spring of 1829, 
he divided his time between close attendance in Parliament 
and quiet country life at Mr. Alexander's house at Somerhill. 
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“ Even in our ungenial climate,” he remarked, “ there is a 
mild and cheerful zone of life between the extremes of fox¬ 
hunting and place-hunting, where one may re-enact the dreamy 
enjoyments of the Roman poet:— 

Nunc veterum libris, nunc somno et inertibus horis, 

JDucere sollicitae jucunda oblivia vitae.” 

After his many years of hard work the relaxation and 
enjoyment of the peculiarly English scenery of Kent— 

"With books and sleep the dreamy hours to share, 

And quaff the sweet forgetfulness of care, — 

were peculiarly" soothing, and lie wrote very happily to 
Planta :— 


As for me, 1 am so well pleased with the rural and domestic 
objects which surround me, that I cannot find fault even with the 
weather. It is an old remark that England, in spite of its weeping 
climate, is peculiarly favourable to out-of-doors exercise ; and, in fact, 
notwithstanding the drenchings we have had, there has been no diffi¬ 
culty in riding, driving, or walking every day. Much of the delight 
I take in this country life is, no doubt, owing to the cares and fatigues 
which it has been my lot to experience abroad ; but, without meaning 
to set up a hermitage, I am persuaded that a third or a half of the 
year may be far better employed among the fields and green lanes of 
Kent than in town, where there are no fields but at Lincoln’s Inn, 
and nothing green save turtle-fat. This is a confession which I should 
not have dared to confide to you at the Treasury, and I am not sure 
that it will meet with an echo even at Fairlight. 

In the midst of his rural pleasures he was summoned to 
London to receive the Grand Cross of the Bath,—the least- 
honour that Government could recommend after his long- 
services and the singular manner in which they had, for the 
time, been terminated. By some oversight, however, the 
chapter was not held till December. He announced the 
promise of the distinction as early" as July in a letter to his 
mother,—“You will be glad to know that the King has 
graciously consented to make me a fifteenth Knight of the Bath, 
and I am now only waiting his Majesty’s pleasure for the 
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formation of a chapter to assume our new honours : ”—he re¬ 
paired to town for the purpose of institution ; but King George 
had happened to forget all about the chapter. “ I had the 
honour of kissing his Majesty's hand yesterday at St. James’s. 
He was very gracious, and confirmed his intention of giving 
me the red riband ; he even mentioned most kindly that he 
had not thought of doing it yesterday ; but he will contrive 
to have it at the earliest opportunity at Windsor. This may 
answer very well.” 

The earliest opportunity turned out to be somewhat 
tardy ; but meanwhile Canning was absorbed in the American 
boundary papers already referred to in Vol. i. p. 337, note. 

Finally the deed was done. Fie was invested with the 
red riband and paid some £400 in fees, and then returned to 
his hotel with the feeling of a man burdened with a trouble¬ 
some load. 

I quite agree with you my dear E. [he wrote to his wifej it is a 
horrid bore, and I am sometimes half tempted to blaze out against 
the waiters and cooks who seem to have an understanding together 
for the trial of my patience. Yes; Sir Stratford ! No; Sir Stratford! 
You must not be surprized if I go back to Windsor and beg his 
Majesty to unknight and unriband me. . . 

The North American papers have half killed me. I worked at them 
yesterday, by tongue and pen, from breakfast-time till two at night. 

“ I ceased to be representative of Old Sarum 1 on the ac¬ 
cession of William IV., and was not immediately returned 
to Parliament for any other place. In the autumn of 1830 
I made an attempt at Leominster in the character of what is 
called a *third man,’ that is, a candidate who stands for the 
independence of a town in opposition to private interests. 
I acted under the advice of my attorney, but with so little 
confidence of success, that I took every conceivable precaution 
to avoid being made a dupe. Among the friends who ac¬ 
companied me was the late Lord Cranworth, then Mr. Rolfe, 
and also Colonel Barnett, who was subsequently consul at 
Cairo and Warsaw. I sent a legal agent the day before to 

1 Two of the Alexander family represented the borough in the new Parliament. 
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see the leaders of the independent party at Leominster, and 
to ascertain in what temper and in what numbers they were 
prepared to go to the hustings. The agent was to meet us 
at the- last stage of our journey. He did so, and having 
heard his report in company with my friends, I declared my 
readiness to go on, or to turn back according to their advice. 
They were for proceeding, and on reaching Leominster I 
had to harangue some forty or fifty people by moonlight from 
the box of the carriage. Next morning the election came on, 
and I went to meet my competitors at the Town Hall. Lord 
Hotham and Mr. Marshall had good reasons for not fearing 
my assault, and it soon became evident that my supporters 
were more remarkable for zeal than for numerical forces. 
Preparations were indeed already made for chairing the two 
favourites of a large majority, and I could see the banners of 
their party procession through the windows of the Hall. 
Making a merit of necessity, and having all but exhausted 
the votes in my favour, I addressed my opponents and their 
friends, saying that I had come to afford the independent 
electors and their friends the opportunity of vindicating the 
rights of an ancient and honoured borough, but finding their 
numbers unequal to the object, I had no wish to give unneces¬ 
sary trouble, and should therefore retire at once from the 
contest with a just sense of the fair treatment I had experi¬ 
enced. My speech was received with cheers, which were 
repeated from the street, and although a defeated stranger, I 
passed though the hostile ranks with every demonstration of 
respect, and was on my way back to London before the pro¬ 
cession could set out. 

“ I have to record another unsuccessful attempt of mine to 
get into Parliament. Southampton was the scene of action, 
and I went with letters of introduction from Lord Palmerston. 
A lawyer was to obtain a footing on the hustings, and subse¬ 
quently to make room for me if I chose to stand. On reach¬ 
ing Southampton, and hearing that the candidates were already 
engaged in addressing the public, I went at once to the place 
of meeting and listened to the speeches as one of the crowd 
assembled in the street for that purpose. I was not long with¬ 
out discovering that my friend the lawyer meant to make 
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room for me only when he had reason to despair of getting 
the seat for himself, and that the appearances afforded no 
prospect of success. I took my resolution accordingly, and 
returned to the hotel where I had alighted on my arrival. I 
had not been long there when I received a message from the 
lawyer inviting me to come forward and take his place. I 
told the messenger in reply that I was not ignorant of what 
had passed at the meeting, having been one among a crowd 
of listeners, and that with due sense of his friend’s civility I 
had no mind to take the ostensible position of a candidate 
with so little prospect of making a successful poll. I left the 
town forthwith and heard no more of the matter. 

“ Stockbridge was the next place I canvassed, and there 
the result was more satisfactory. My return [April 1831] was 
secured by the payment of a thousand pounds to Mr. Vizard, 
the attorney. Considering that the borough figured in 
Schedule No. 1 of Lord John Russell’s Reform Bill, and con¬ 
sequently that my seat was not likely to be good for more 
than one or two sessions, the price was sufficiently high. The 
canvass was a mere form. The constituents were few, and most 
of them, if not all, had been long in the habit of selling their 
votes. The candidates, whatever they might have guessed, 
took no immediate part in this corruption, and in my particu¬ 
lar instance I had nothing to do but to shake hands with a 
portion of the electors, submit to the process of chairing, and 
give a cheque for the sum originally settled. The chairing was 
a very primitive operation. The bearers might or might not 
be sober. At all events they were anything but steady, and 
the member hoisted on their shoulders had little reason to 
enjoy his elevation. My colleague was Mr. Barham, the first 
husband of Lady Clarendon. We called one day together on 
a shoemaker or cobbler, whose vote, however saleable, was 
to be solicited. The man was at dinner with his family. On 
seeing us, he exclaimed, without rising from his scat, £ I know 
what you are come for, and do you see this knife, I advise you 
to clear out, that is all.’ I replied that we were much obliged 
to him for his hint, and wished him a pleasant afternoon. To 
his mind we were evidently robbers, and he would have fought 
to the knife for what he considered a fair source of profit.” 
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One or two extracts from his letters during the period of 
inactivity preceding his election may come here :— 

I should perhaps be better pleased to have some occupation of 
deeper interest. But that is not very probable just now. I have en¬ 
deavoured without success to get into Parliament again ; and the votes 
which I have already given are not likely to recommend me for employ¬ 
ment, while the administration remains as it is. I will not fatigue 
you with an explanation of all this. Suffice it to say that I know not 
how it could have been otherwise unless I had made a sacrifice of 
principles and feelings to which I am deeply and inseparably attached. 
If these feelings are, as I trust, honourable, and those principles cor¬ 
rect, I shall have my reward in due season. If I am under an error, 
I must be content to pay the penalty. For company meanwhile I 
have reflection and hope, which is patience with wings. . . 

The only great people by whom I have been entertained of late 
are Prince Leopold and the Lansdownes. My plan is to seek no one, 
to be wanting to no one, and to let matters take their course. My 
only exception to this rule was walking some days ago to the Regent’s 
Park (which, by the way, is a beautiful thing) to leave a card on the re¬ 
nowned Sir Walter Scott, to whom I had been introduced in some¬ 
thing rather more than a common way. In leaving my card without 
an address, I thought to make a most respectful visit to the Prince of 
Romancers. I met him since, and he was all but uncivil— as much 
so, at least, as the rule of suavity which he has prescribed to himself 
would admit. I sometimes suspect that poets were more in their 
places a hundred years ago than now. They were then kept in tole¬ 
rable order, though not so well as another century back. 

One talks so much in this horrid town that there is really no time 
for anything else. And would that our conversation were of an agreeable 
kind ; but everything alas ! that one sees and hears inspires alarm for 
the state of the country. The agitation of people’s minds is quite fear¬ 
ful. The Government is far from strong ; their adversaries quite as 
weak. But little prospect of an understanding between the best on 
both sides, which might form the salvation of the country ; and the 
aw r ful question of Reform coming on like a fire-engine, not to ex- 
tinquish the combustion, I fear, but to increase our perplexity and 
alarm. The King had his carriage windows smashed in going to the 
theatre on Tuesday; though there was no riot and his reception in the 
theatre itself was good. The French Government is partially changed 
and the Chamber of Deputies is to be forthwith dissolved, with 
the probable effect of increasing the force of the Republican party. 
Nothing else appears to move towards a settlement, and to crown all, 
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the Courier , as you will see, presents us with an actual rebellion in one 
if not two parts of Ireland. I trust that these circumstances when 
pat together thus rapidly have a more dismal appearance than the 
reality warrants ; but without being a very determined croaker, it 
is impossible to divest one’s mind of many a painful and alarming 
impression. 

It was in this mood that he stood for Stockbridge upon 
the Reform Bill dissolution as “ a very moderate reformer in¬ 
deed,”—so said the Government of Earl Grey,—and he admitted 
to his friends that he dreaded “ a flood of reforming opinion 
that will sweep everything before it” Yet he saw that 
opposition was useless, and his address to “ the worthy and 
independent electors of Stockbridge ” (who were about to 
pocket his thousand pounds) stated that he was “not un¬ 
friendly ” to the principle of “ safe and necessary reform ; ” 
and in due course he voted for the Bill when the division was 
called. His letters during this stormy time are peculiarly in¬ 
teresting. He was an eager attendant at the debates, though 
obliged sometimes to go to the House very early to secure 
a place. On 4 July he found 150 seats taken at 7 A.M. The 
crowd that thronged to hear the King’s speech on 21 June 
was dense:— 

A line to you, dearest E., if I die for it, though it is within five 
minutes of the time when I must be in the House. There I have 
been already and was nearly squeezed to a mummy. Such a crowd ! 
and such a rush 1 Seriously, it was quite frightful, and would have 
been tragical, if Sir Tommy Tyrrhwitt had not made us laugh in the 
midst of our agony. The little man, you know, is Usher of the 
Black Rod, and it is his business to summon the Commons to hear 
the King’s Speech in the House of Lords. The House of Lords 
itself was as full as it could hold ; and in a forest of feathers I was 
just able to distinguish your Mama. My chief object in passing through 
so many dangers was to see, what is nowhere else to be seen but 
on a signpost—a king with his crown on. Alas ! I failed in my 
attempt. I heard every word, or nearly every word, that his Majesty 
uttered; but hearing was the only sense that was gratified. The 
Speech, too, sounded most dolorous,—a series of disagreeable sub¬ 
jects, though the King pronounced it exceedingly well. How he was 
received by the populace I know not; but when I went out, after 
his departure, to thread the long string of carriages and passengers, I 
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would have done honour to Stambol. I just learn that there is to be - 

no amendment in so far as the Speech is concerned, though perhaps ^ T - 44 
the ministers may say a something to render the proposal necessary. 


I got home soon after 12 last night, having sat out the greater To his 


part of the debate. There was no amendment ; but plenty of indif¬ 
ferent speaking. Stanley, I rejoice to say, was the one who spoke most 
to my satisfaction : manly, and decided, and explanatory, without 
diffusion or personality. I have strong hopes of him ; and there is 
patriotism even in the hope at such a time as this. Sheil made an 
harangue about Ireland, which did not answer. Dawson and Lord 
Stormont were violent and overstepped themselves. There were 
several Irish figurants , who displayed all the eloquence and not a 
little of the accent of their country. Peel’s speech was very mode¬ 
rate, but rather too easy and jocose for a man who considers the in¬ 
stitutions of his country in danger. 


Wife, 

22 June 


In truth I have done nothing and seen nobody since the debate To the 


last night, which went on over a variety of topics till 3 in the 
morning. I took the liberty of retiring about 1, and it was well that I 
did, for I was down here at 9 to secure a seat. This early arrival 
is the only chance of getting a convenient place in the House. Th e 
debate last night was greatly to the credit of the Government. Sir 
J. Graham and Stanley were the heroes of it. O’Connell was fairly 
taken advantage of by the latter, and in the course of the evening 
even Hunt’s impudence was abashed. 


same, 

1 July 


From what I wrote yesterday you will conclude that no division To the 
took place, and your curiosity will keep quietly till to-morrow morn- 
ing. But the division, sweetest, did take place at 4 this morning, day 
and the second reading was carried by a single unit. I was at the l 6 J u ly] 
House from after the opera till half-past 1, but no possibility of squeez¬ 
ing in. I left them under the impression that there would be another 
day’s talk ; but Peel said no more, and Sir F. Burdett said nothing 
at all. The opera, by the way, was dulness itself. Lablache as 
usual to be seen, and David—but the women very indifferent, and 
the house thin in consequence of the disappointment about their 
Majesties. The Ballet of Kenilworth is a beautiful thing in point of 
scenery, and there was some fair dancing. The most remarkable 
object was a hat and feathers of gigantic dimensions. I can compare 
it to nothing but the plumes in the Castle of Otranto. Russian, they 
say, is the lady who wore them. If so, she did her best to keep a 
due proportion with the empire. But to return to politics. I am 
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anxious to know what is likely to happen about dissolution. I 
rather think there must still be one, and that it is a mere question as 
to time, and that within a short interval. But the wiseacres say the 
new Parliament will be as short-lived as the present one. This is 
one of the hundred considerations which I shall have to weigh as to 
my own fate. ... In some shape or other depend upon it that Reform 
will now be carried—there may be modifications, perhaps even con¬ 
siderable ones, of the Bill, but a great substantive measure will pass 
ere long, be sure. 

If you will look into your Courier , you will find a most eloquent 
speech by a person who shall be, and I dare say is, nameless, if 
indeed his voice reached the Reporters’ Gallery at all. The fact 
is that I was so thoroughly ashamed of my weakness in not daring 
to get up on the subject of consuls, that I was determined to say a 
something upon the very first question that came afterwards. I suc¬ 
ceeded in saying what I wanted to say—but I felt that I expressed 
myself in a hurried and naked manner. On such occasions indeed 
I always feel like a boy who after hesitating long on the brink of a 
cold stream plunges in and bustles away, half swimming and half 
struggling to the opposite bank. I wish I had not a nerve in my 
body, or that they were all made of cart-ropes. Vive Pimpudence ! 

Sir J. Malcolm and Inglis said something civil to me this moment 
about speaking yesterday. They kindly wanted to encourage me; 
and what gave me pleasure was that the former evidently thought I 
had been very well listened to. I thought so too, to say the truth, 
but felt no confidence in my own impression. I really was too 
nervous about it, and begin seriously to fear that, in spite of my 
hustings efforts, it will not easily wear off. At all events you see by 
the efforts I made yesterday I was not disposed to sit down quietly 
under so very painful and humiliating a feeling. We have decided 
against presenting a petition for Stockbridge. All parties agree that 
it has no ground of its own to stand upon, and what is more, I find 
on referring to the old records of the H. of Commons that it has 
been accused and once, I think, convicted of bribery, and narrowly 
escaped disfranchisement. Under these circumstances we should 
really do the poor trout-catchers more harm than good by putting 
them forward. 


The month of July brought an event which to Canning 
was of even more moment than the passing of Lord John’s 
Reform Bill by the Commons. His mother, his earliest and 
always constant friend, died on the 12th. His letters have 
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shewn how deep was his love and reverence for her, and during 
the long correspondence which they maintained for a quarter 
of a century not a single word of discord can be traced. 
Mrs. Canning had seen much happiness since her early years 
of trouble were over. In her sons, one of whom she had often 
near her in the cloisters at Windsor, she had good reason to 
feel pride and satisfaction. The boys who had been left to 
her, with but doubtful prospects, had answered to her spirited 
call, and if one had died, it was on the most glorious of 
England’s battle-fields. Her daughter-in-law Lady Canning, 
to whom she was tenderly attached, was happily present 
to soothe her last moments. In spite of her advanced age— 
she was past 80—she retained her faculties to the last, and 
her loss was deeply mourned by all her children, but by none 
more than by her youngest and perhaps most beloved son 
Stratford :— 

It was indeed a sad sight to see the remains of one I had so 
much loved and respected placed in that dark vault, but I felt con¬ 
soled by the idea that they were placed by the side of my father’s 
coffin, and I felt that we performed a duty in placing them there. It 
was impossible at the same time to listen to that affecting and solemn 
service for the dead without feeling that the tribute we were paying 
to mortality had nothing in common with the glorious hope of resur¬ 
rection and future happiness in which my mother, no doubt, 
resigned her breath. God be with her now and ever more ! and 
may the memory of her many virtues, dearest E., attend us through 
the remainder of our lives, to save us from the world in prosperity 
and to raise us above pain and sorrow in the hour of trial. 


Some lines written long afterwards may come here, not 
because they display the writer’s poetic powers at their 
best, but because they were written when the son was him¬ 
self an old man of 90, and shew that nearly half a century 
of separation had not weakened his tender memory of his 
mother :— 

Dear saint, whose image, though long years have fled 
Since thou wast numbered with the viewless dead, 

Still with my heart’s best treasures holds a place, 

Time fondly hallows, nor can e’er efface. 
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1 hail thee now, ere life quite ebbs away, 

And this last tribute to thy virtues pay. 

For many a year one desolating trace 
Dimm’d the clear eye and marr’d the genial face ; 

For many a year the weeds of mourning told 
How love by sorrow harden’d grows not old. 

But soon the tears not Heav’n itself could chide 
And all foreboding cares were dash’d aside; 

Thoughts nursed by hope thy bosom nobly stirr’d ; 

What purpose flagg’d when Duty’s call was heard? 

Oh ! loved and honour’d ! to life’s latest beat, 

Dwell, e’en as now, in memory’s faithful seat ! 

Oh 1 type of those who most by worth excel,— 

In one dear word, my Mother, fare thee well 1 

Another loss in the same year was deeply felt by Canning. 
His old school friend, Richard Wellesley, ended a life of great 
promise at Brighton. 

At the beginning of winter Sir Stratford set forth on his 
Special Mission to Constantinople (Vol. i. Ch. XIV.). On 
his departure he wrote thus to Lady Canning :— 

Yes, I do trust and hope that the present trial will end well, and 
will conduce to our future happiness. These sentiments will carry 
me through the enterprize far better than post-horses, or sails, or 
steam-engines, and I pray that the beneficent Being to whom I com¬ 
mend myself, as a most weak and sinning nature will allow, may protect 
us both and keep us steady to Him and to each other under all 
vicissitudes. I say this and I mean it most cordially, but in the 
hurry of preparation, in the anxieties of business, I am but too apt 
to swerve aside from the course which in calmer moments I shape 
out. Your nature—your woman’s nature and your own dear indi¬ 
vidual nature—is steadier than mine ; and as you are half of me, I 
hope that the excellence of that self will atone for the imperfections 
of the other, and then, somehow or other, both moieties, the one 
gently and evenly, the other limpingly and now and then a little 
swearingly , may at last reach the good port. 

On his return in 1832 he settled for awhile at St. Leonards, 
where he was near his old friend Planta,who lived at Fairlight 
Place. 
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Your letter has just found me at this rising place of flies and 
bathing-machines, and I cannot better employ the calm interval 
between the payment of the bill and the arrival of the post-horses 
than by making you my acknowledgments for the favour. . . As 
Plenipo. you will enter into myjoy at being received with perfect ap¬ 
probation (I believe that is the phrase) by his Majesty and his Majesty’s 
Government. You ask by what necromancy I have contrived to 
deserve all this, and I am sadly puzzled to answer your question. All 
I know is that I went to Constantinople, as I married, to wit, with a 
lively faith in God’s mercies; and both enterprizes have succeeded 
marvellously well. You also appear to be sensible of much good for¬ 
tune in having effected your translation from Paris to Berne, and I need 
not assure you that I am delighted at your happiness. I could only 
wish that the poor country in which your lot is cast for the present 
were equally favoured by fortune. ... I voted for Parliamentary 
Reform last year in the conviction that the Monarchy could not go 
on without it. I did my best at Stambol to persuade the Sultan that 
his only chance of safety lay in reform, political, municipal, and 
military. But in spite of all this there is no doubt that the tree 
of Jacobinism has put forth new shoots, and that there is a powerful 
active party with agents almost in every part of Europe busily en¬ 
gaged in sapping the foundations of government, property, and reli¬ 
gious establishment. How to stop them is the rub. He?~e I trust 
that the ministers mean at least to make the attempt, though in order 
to succeed there must be something more positive than a good 
intention. 

While the member for Stockbridge was absent at Con¬ 
stantinople his borough sank beneath his feet—in Schedule A 
of the Reform Bill. Pie had only spoken once in the Plouse 
during his tenure of the seat, and its loss did not affect him 
much. Planta wrote to him :— 

I entirely agree in what you say of the happiness of being out of the 
way of politics. They have become wicked and discouraging things 
since, in the person of your cousin, a great mind, high feelings and 
most exalted views were defeated by selfishness and through narrow¬ 
ness of mind—when a short-sighted obstinacy took the name of con¬ 
sistency, and private dislike that of public principle—and thus one 
of the best hearts and the greatest of minds was broken, and driven 
from this world long before its time. 

At the general election of December 1832 Canning found 
himself without a seat, and consoled himself with the pleasure 
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of spending a Christmas at home, for the first time since he had 
left Eton save only twice when he kept the feast at Windsor 
with his mother. Four times had Yule-tide overtaken him 
while tossing about on the element least conducive to a 
due appreciation of the good things of the season. A very 
important event however had happened to him on his re¬ 
turn from Constantinople : he was gazetted ambassador to 
the Emperor of All the Russias. The appointment gave the 
Greatest pleasure to all who knew anything about foreign 
policy, whose opinion was summed up by Captain Chesney 
when he wrote (2 November), “ I am glad of what is in the 
Gazette for your sake, and I may add John Bull’s, who will 
(if I mistake not) know tvhat the Bear is about , and be a match 
for his course amidst the rocks and lairs of northern politics ; 
and I am only sorry that your Excellency cannot be, like Sir 
Boyle Roche’s bird, in two places at once—Stambol as well as 
Petersburg.” To the Court and Government of Russia, how¬ 
ever, the choice was exceedingly distasteful, and the Emperor 
took the unusual course of refusing to receive Sir Stratford. 
Various reasons were suggested for this embarrassing deci¬ 
sion. It was said that Madame Lieven, the wife of the Russian 
ambassador in London, had taken some offence, and had re¬ 
venged herself by intriguing against Sir Stratford’s reception 
at Petersburg. We know that Canning’s quick feelings and 
outspoken frankness were apt to make him enemies, and he 
was not a favourite of the lady who endeavoured to manage 
Russian affairs in England. Another ground was discovered 
in some alleged disrespect shewn by the ambassador to the 
Grand Duke Nicholas when at Petersburg in 1825, and this 
excuse was alleged by Count Nesselrode in an interview 
with Mr. Bligh, the English chargd d’affaires. There was 
only one objection to the plea, and that was the fact that 
the Grand Duke and the ambassador never met in 1825. 
As has already been pointed out, the only occasion on which 
the two men who were destined to be rivals in a great contest 
found themselves face to face was at a fete given by Schwarz- 
enberg at St. Cloud in 1814, just forty years before the Crimean 
war.„ If there had been an affront in 1825, it must have been 
a negative one, such as not leaving his card upon Nicholas ; 
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but so far as the documents go there is nothing to justify even 1832 

this assumption, and even if true it would be a curious ground- 

for refusing to receive the chosen representative of the King ^ T * 46 
of England. The following extracts from a report of Mr. 

Bligh shew that the Czar retreated from this position, and, 
whilst denying the supposed affront, would give no other 
reason for his rejection of the King’s ambassador. 

“ I asked if my suspicions were well founded. Upon his replying St. Peters- 
in the affirmative, and stating that something unpleasant had taken bur S> 
place, in the quarter I supposed, upon Sir Stratford Canning’s leav- 17 N ° V * 
ing St. Petersburg, after his special mission, I read from your letter 
enough to shew that the supposed want of respect on the part of Sir 
S. Canning towards the Emperor when Grand Duke arose entirely 
from a mistake ; but Count Nesselrode would not entirely agree 
to this, saying that it had proceeded from one of those ebullitions 
of temper and touchmess , of which, he added, we should have 
to witness instances every day in case of Sir Stratford Canning’s 
coming here again, which he sincerely hoped would not be the case ; 
and upon taking my leave, he begged that I would report to you 
faithfully, and without extenuation, all that he had said on the 
subject.” 

(This report was accordingly written, and read over (apparently 
on a subsequent day) to Count Nesselrode. After which Mr. Bligh 
proceeds :) 

“When I finished reading, his Excellency acknowledged the 
correctness of my report of what had passed between us ; and then 
begged me to add, that the Emperor had since declared to him that 
he had no recollection of the circumstances which occurred upon 
Sir Stratford Canning’s leaving St. Petersburg, and that his (the 
Emperor’s) objections to seeing him here as his Majesty’s represen¬ 
tative did not arise from the circumstance alluded to, but were such 
as would place his Imperial Majesty under the disagreeable necessity 
of formally objecting to his nomination in case of its being pressed 
by your lordship.” 

In a subsequent report, of 23 November, Mr. Bligh says that 
Count Orlov “gave him to understand that the Emperor had ex¬ 
pressed himself very warmly on the subject, but had never alluded . 
to the supposed affront, for which you imagined he might harbour 
resentment.” 

There was naturally considerable indig-nation, not only 

among Canning’s friends, but in all who appreciated the depth 
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and meaning of the insult offered to England. It meant, 
first, that Russia thought fit to dictate to England what sort 
of ambassador she should send to Petersburg ; and, second, 
that the sort she would accept must not be one who knew too 
much about her proceedings in the East. The truth was that 
Sir Stratford’s eye was much too keen to be suffered to 
explore the mysteries of the Russian Foreign Office at head¬ 
quarters : they were afraid of him, and with good reason. 
Still that was no argument for England to submit, and Pal¬ 
merston stood to his guns for some time, declaring to Count 
Lieven that the Czar’s conduct was “ an outrageous piece of 
arrogance.” Planta, as an old Foreign Office servant, and 
late Under-Secretary, felt his official as well as his personal 
wrath stirred within him, and was greatly annoyed when it 
was decided to compromise the dispute by appointing no 
ambassador whatever, and thus to leave Russia in the humili¬ 
ating position of receiving no more exalted representative 
of England than a charge d’affaires (until 1835). This step 
of course compelled the Czar to adopt a similar course in 
London, and to recall the Lievens. Some of the correspon¬ 
dence must be published here :—• 

The question between us and Nesselrode about your appointment 
remains where it was. I have repeatedly been told by Lieven and 
Bligh that the Emperor persisted in declining to receive you, though 
no reason could be assigned except the old one, “ I do not like you, 
Doctor Fell,” and I have as often replied that we looked upon this 
refusal as a piece of intolerable arrogance, and as an interference with 
the right of the King of England to choose his own servants, which we 
never can submit to; and that therefore they must receive you or 
have a charge d’affaires, and Lieven the other day said that Nessel¬ 
rode had no objection to our having a charge d’affaires. 

I have written Nesselrode some most useful letters, and told him 
many wholesome truths, hitherto strangers to his ears, by means of 
private letters to Bligh, sent to him by the common post, and which 
of course Nesselrode has had the advantage of reading : but it is 
still possible that the Tartar may be stiff-necked, and in that case we 
cannot send you to be affronted by an offensive reception, or by a 
refusal to receive you at all. 


The anticipation proved correct, and on 18 July Canning 
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was definitely informed that his Majesty had resolved not to 
send an ambassador to St. Petersburg. It is unnecessary to 
say that he was exceedingly angry with this decision. 

He wrote to Planta :— 


We do not go to Russia ; nor is anyone else to go instead of us, 
but it remains to be seen whether the Lievens will have to make a 
back somersault over the Baltic. I am indignant, and so, I under¬ 
stand, are the King and the Government; but the affair is still a 
mystery, if you please, and not to be talked about. Seriously, the 
less it is known the better, until the course to be adopted is actually 
decided upon. Palmerston is ready to do anything for the protec¬ 
tion of my character and interests , which are no doubt exposed in an 
unpleasant manner. The conduct of Russia throughout the busi¬ 
ness is as offensive as possible, and only just not worth quarrelling 
about. 

Planta’s comments are just and come from a man of long 
official experience :— 

The decision which has been come to on the Russian business, 
though it implies the very good consequence, to me highly gratifying, 
of keeping you in England, does not altogether satisfy me. I cannot 
understand any foreign Power being allowed to take such a course 
as this, or that things should not be so managed by our Foreign 
Office as to prevent it. ... I have often heard of soundings and con¬ 
fidential communications, and inquiries “ would this or that man be 
agreeable or fitting/ 5 but then these always preceded the public de¬ 
claration of an embassy, and its formal announcement in the Gazette. 
I have no hesitation in saying, that if I were in my old post in the 
F. 0 . and were asked my advice as G. C. would have asked it, in 
this matter, I should, as far as I am at present informed, have said 
that nothing should prevent me, after your name appeared in the 
Gazette, from sending you to your post. To St. Petersburg you 
should go, and then a private understanding should be had with you, 
as to your not remaining longer than you yourself might like, say a 
year. . . . After much reflection, I cannot conceive a reason why 
the E. of R. should take this line-—except this : that having now his 
chief attention turned on Turkey, he does not wish to have as ambas¬ 
sador with him from this country one who is thoroughly acquainted 
with the whole policy of Russia towards Turkey, who best knows the 
remaining resources of the Porte, if she have any, and who has already 
dealt with and thwarted Russia in her earlier transactions with Turkey. 
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- land now to fill the embassy to Russia, and is it not somewhat too 

46 bad then that they should be permitted to prevent your going there ? 
... As to this producing the recall of the Lievens, Gioia, gioia ! if it 
does. We shall be the better for it, and have Masuchevitz, a clever 
English-lildng man, in their place, perhaps. 

Canning had throughout refused to retire voluntarily from 
the embassy, because he thought such deference to an un¬ 
reasonable objection was a “ dangerous and discreditable ” 
precedent in our relations with Russia. He submitted of 
course to the decision of the Foreign Minister, but he de¬ 
manded at the same time that his name and character should 
be vindicated, and that he should not be allowed to appear 
in the light of a discarded servant. The world must be taught 
the truth of the matter, and the only way of teaching it was 
of course to confer some fresh distinction upon Sir Stratford 
Canning. The natural reward of long services would have 
been a peerage: but the threat of creating a majority in the 
Lords for passing the Reform Bill a year before had brought 
such a flood of claims upon the Government that they were 
very chary of looking at the subject. Lord Palmerston indeed 
recommended that a peerage should be conferred, but the 
Premier’s reply printed below shews the difficulty of carrying 
out the plan :— 

31 Aug. My dear Palmerston,—I return Sir Stratford Canning’s letter. 

You know my opinion of him, derived chiefly from what I have 
heard from you and others, but entirely confirmed by the communi¬ 
cations which I have had with him personally since I have been in 
office. You know also what my feelings have been with respect to 
the treatment he has met with from the Court of St. Petersburg. 

I must therefore necessarily be anxious for any opportunity of 
shewing not only that the Government appreciates his talents and his 
services as they deserve, but would repair, as far as it may be in its 
power to do so, the injustice which he has suffered. If a Mission, 
suited to his rank, should be opened, he has evidently the first claim 
to it ; and this would, I think, be the best way in which the object 
so feelingly and so justly described in his letter could be effected. 
I know of no distinction which could be offered to him except a 
Peerage, and with respect to this you are fully aware of my difficul- 
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*es, on account of the numerous and powerful claims which are 1833 

Pressed upon me. Ever most sincerely yours, - 

Grey. jet. 46 


Sir Stratford Canning was the last person one would ex¬ 
pect to sit down under an injury; yet he took the submission 
the Government to the Czar’s prejudices with marvellous 
patience, and so far from holding Palmerston to the promise 
Contained in Lord Grey’s letter, he formally released him from 
t:hat engagement when the Grey ministry broke up in 1834. 
tie felt that he could not accept patronage from any member 
of Lord Melbourne’s administration, from which he was satis¬ 
fied that “nothing but evil could result.” Accordingly in the 
spring of 1835 he declined Lord Aberdeen’s offer of the 
governor-generalship of Canada, which was afterwards accepted 
by Lord Amherst. Canning was then again in Parliament, 
and too much interested in the struggle waging over “ the 
decline and fall of the Whig administration ” to desire em¬ 
ployment abroad. 
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MISSION TO MADRID—PARLIAMENT 
1832-42. 

Towards the close of 1832 Lord Palmerston proposed that 
Canning should go to Madrid, and endeavour there or at 
Lisbon to make peace between the brothers Dom Pedro and 
Pom Miguel, who were then contending for the crown of 
Portugal, the former on behalf of his daughter Donna Maria. 
The mission was intended to be, as Palmerston phrased it, 
merely “ an episode to Russia/ 5 and in Canning's letters of 
credence to the King and Queen of Spain he was styled 
£C Ambassador to the Emperor of All the Russias. 55 It was 
to occupy only a few months, and he started, with some hope 
of success. The Prime Minister, Lord Grey, founded his belief 
in the possibility of a reconciliation between the two brothers 
upon the recent change in the government of Spain, where 
a more moderate party had replaced the “ Apostolicals 55 in 
the seat of power. He thought that the new ministry would 
be eager to get rid of Dom Miguel, whose Court would natu¬ 
rally be a rallying point for the “ Apostolicals, 55 and that they 
would cooperate with him in inducing the elder brother to 
retire to Brazil, while his daughter reigned in Portugal under 
the control of a regency. In the instructions which the special 
ambassador received from Lord Palmerston it was urged 
that the analogy between the situations of Spain and Portugal 
might furnish an argument in favour of this policy. The 
Infanta Isabella stood towards her uncle Don Carlos in very 
much the same relation as Donna Maria to Dom Miguel. 
The King of Spain was apparently ready to suspend the 
Salic law in order to secure the succession for his daughter : 
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would he not sympathize with the efforts of Dom Pedro to 
place his daughter on the throne to which she was constitu¬ 
tionally entitled? And would not Donna Maria’s success 
strengthen the cause of the Infanta? There was a rumour 
that both parties in Portugal were willing to listen to over¬ 
tures of peace. The war had so far been unfruitful in decisive 
events. Dom Pedro at Oporto dared not advance to the 
Tagus ; Dom Miguel at Lisbon did not venture to lay siege 
to Oporto. The people were suffering severely and there 
seemed every chance of a favourable reception to suitable 
proposals for a settlement of the dispute. Palmerston’s pro¬ 
posals were “ the establishment of Donna Maria on the throne 
as queen ; the relinquishment by Dom Pedro of his claim to 
the regency during the minority of his daughter ; the appoint¬ 
ment of a regency, consisting of men of moderate opinions 
and connected with each of the parties ; the grant of a full 
and complete amnesty, without any exception whatever, for 
all past political offences ; the restitution of all confiscated 
property; the suspension of the Constitution of 1826, with a 
view to taking steps, at a proper time, and as soon as the 
state of the country will admit of it, for reconsidering the laws 
of Portugal, and for introducing therein such changes and 
amendments as the wants and wishes of the nation may 
require ; a provision for Dom Miguel suited to his birth ; and 
a corresponding arrangement for Dom Pedro, it being stipu¬ 
lated that neither of the brothers shall hereafter reside within 
the Portuguese territory.” 

With these proposals Canning journeyed to Paris with 
his wife and children, “ like diplomatic gipsies wandering from 
Court to Court with our children at our backs.” He was 
graciously received by the King, and submitted his instructions 
for the consideration of the Due de Broglie. It was eminently 
desirable to have the support of France in the negotiation. 
All the Northern and Eastern Powers were of course on the 
side of Miguel, who was identified with the autocratic and 
reactionary principle. France, however, sympathized with 
Donna Maria, and agreed to support Canning’s proposals, 
with certain limitations : the interference was to be purely 
pacific and the French Government declined to enter into the 
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suggested, argument ns to the analogy between the two prin¬ 
cesses of Spain and Portugal, inasmuch as the Salic law was a 
fixed principle in France, and the question of its suspension 
was disagreeable to the Bourbons. At the same time the Due 
de Broglie did not conceal his misgivings as to the success 
of the mission. He considered Dom Pedro’s cause to be 
decidedly unpopular in Portugal, and he believed that the 
Spanish ministry depended largely for support upon Dom 
Miguel’s party. A conversation with Pozzo di Borgo, the 
Russian ambassador at Paris, brought out a further discou¬ 
raging fact It appeared that Zea Bermudez, who had been 
recalled from the Spanish Mission in London to preside over 
the Foreign Office at Madrid, had before leaving England 
made no secret of his intention to reject Lord Grey’s propo¬ 
sals. This discovery naturally excited Canning’s indignation. 
Without Spain it was hopeless to influence the struggle in 
Portugal. He could not imagine why Lord Palmerston had 
concealed the Spanish decisions, and he was not the man to 
enjoy being sent on a fool’s errand. Lie might have been 
justified in suspending his journey till he had again com¬ 
municated with the Foreign Secretary : but he reflected that 
Palmerston had sent him in full knowledge of Seilor Zea’s 
views, and that it was not the place of the ambassador to 
question the minister’s judgment Pozzo di Borgo, moreover, 
as the representative of a dissentient Power, might have ex¬ 
aggerated Zea’s language. He therefore resolved to go on, 
though he did not conceal from Palmerston the unfavourable 
i deas he had formed at Paris :— 

I little thought a year ago that there was anything in negotiation 
more impossible than the Greek question, but the enigma of the two 
Dorns beats it hollow. The little glimmering of hope with which I 
allowed myself to be seduced in London is extinguished here, and 
the only difference I find between friends and adversaries is that the 
former are prepared to lament the failure which the latter are bent 
upon producing. 

With Pozzo di Borgo, who is an old acquaintance of mine, I had 
a long conversation this morning. I need not tell you that he is 
all for Dom Miguel. What he seems most to dread is our leading 
France into a situation which may commit her beyond our intentions. 
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I told him that he could not hit upon a better method of realizing 
this fear than by getting up an opposition to the present overture. 
It is possible that the dread of a joint proposal from France and 
England may reconcile him to my negotiating with the support of the 
French minister at Madrid. But the prevailing impression here is 
that nothing but counteraction is to be expected from the Northern 
Powers, and Zea’s Circular [of 3 Dec.] and Ofalia’s language are 
little calculated to remove it. 

These forebodings proved only too accurate. Canning 
found himself unable to effect any good at Madrid. “ Zea ” he 
wrote “ is the great stumbling-block. He is a bundle of pre¬ 
judices on the subject of Portugal. I am nothing against such 
fearful odds; ” and again, “ Your Spaniard is as hard a negotiator 
as your Turk.” His official reception, indeed, was courteous 
enough, but it was clear that nothing was going to be done. 

“ My first interview with the Spanish minister was far 
from encouraging. No want of courtesy in his manner or 
language—the usual cant of friendly sentiments—but a polite 
hint that it might prove impossible for the Spanish Govern¬ 
ment to accept my proposals, ‘ without an abandonment,’ as 
I reported to Lord Palmerston, £ of those principles and reso¬ 
lutions which, during his late mission to London, he had 
himself stated to your lordship in several official notes by 
the express orders of his Court.’ As the name of Portugal 
was not pronounced, though the allusion could not be mis¬ 
taken, I thought it best to take a tone of general goodwill, 
accompanied with suitable assurances and the expression of 
a cordial hope that when my overtures were duly brought 
forward and considered in a right spirit, whatever difficulties 
might be apprehended at a distance would ultimately dis¬ 
appear and give place to the desired understanding. 

“ On presenting my credentials two or three days later to 
the King and Queen I found the same appearances, whether 
for good or for bad. The reception was gracious, but nothing 
more. It was indispensable that I should not let the audi¬ 
ence close without expressing the desire of my Government 
that the Spanish minister should be empowered to join with 
me in a serious endeavour to re-establish the tranquillity of 
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Portugal. The King, who was still so weak in consequence 
of his recent illness as to receive my letters sitting, referred 
me on that subject to his ministers ; and the Queen, however 
gracious in manner, observed a complete silence on political 
topics, no doubt bearing in mind what was due to her hus¬ 
band’s usurpation of the royal authority.” 

Ferdinand did not believe a word of Lord Palmerston’s 
assurances, and Canning, as he read out his credentials, could 
see the King’s cunning little eyes twinkling up at him, as 
much as to say, “ What an actor you would make, when you 
can mouth those lies so gravely ! ” His Majesty was pleased 
to regard the mission as an elaborate farce, and there is reason 
to believe that he was, no doubt unintentionally, encouraged 
in his scepticism by Canning’s old friend and secretary Henry 
Addington, who was then minister at Madrid, and was known 
to be at variance with his Government on the Portuguese 
question. It soon appeared that King Ferdinand was in 
sympathy with Dom Miguel, while Queen Christina, inspired 
by more liberal views and moved by a feeling of interest for 
the young Portuguese princess whose situation bore so strange 
a resemblance to that of her own daughter, was all for Dom 
Pedro. The consequence was a vacillating policy. 

“ My chances of success fluctuated with the King’s health. 
Whenever his Majesty was too ill to attend to business, the 
reins of government fell into the Queen’s hand, and my 
prospects wore a less gloomy colouring; but no sooner did 
her royal husband reappear in person on the stage than a 
deeper shade was cast upon my communications with the 
Premier. Zea Bermudez was not an agreeable person to 
deal with. His talents were little above the ordinary level; 
his manners were those of a promoted clerk ; and in fact he 
had passed, I know not why, from a commercial house at 
Petersburg into the State-service of his Catholic Majesty. 
He was very deaf, and, if not obstinate, uncommonly tenacious 
of any purpose he had once adopted. His official room was 
in the palace. It was partitioned off from a spacious apart¬ 
ment, and the partition was constructed of such slender 
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materials as to give an easy passage to any sounds from 
within. I had to raise my voice in talking to dull ears, and 
of course whatever I said was audible to anyone outside. I 
was not long without having a decided proof of this peculiarity. 
The Morning Herald to my great surprize contained in one 
of its numbers a full account of a conversation I had held 
with Monsieur Zea, and I found on inquiry that a person 
whom I had remarked on the same day on passing into the 
minister’s cabinet was ‘ our own correspondent ’ to that defunct 
newspaper. Whether chance or choice, manoeuvre or acci¬ 
dent, the fact was enough to make me understand that I was 
walking on slippery ground.” 

We gather from Canning’s letters that he was not favour¬ 
ably impressed with Madrid :— 

I will not presume to inquire whether you deserve a line from 
me, but proceed at once to tell you that we are as quietly settled at 
Madrid as if we had been here since the beginning of the century. 
We have a huge ground-floor, looking into the Prado, to expatiate 
in, and with the help of three fireplaces and a host of braziers we 
manage to keep out the cold. . . . The town is not lively, but there 
are interests and novelties enough to amuse us. Above all there 
is a glorious collection of pictures close at hand. Such Murillos 1 
Such Velasquezes ! Such Riberas as are only to be seen in the 
capital of Spain. Our journey proved less appalling than we had 
apprehended, though we were obliged to travel twenty-two hours the 
last day. This was trying for the children. But they are none the 
worse for it now. Heaven only knows when we shall be able to turn 
our horses back towards England ! 

Your friends are quite right in not viewing the Catholic question— 
I mean the new one —through party spectacles. It is emphatically 
natmial. If the maintenance of the union be incompatible with 
Church reform, there is an end of the matter, for I am satisfied that 
the Church Establishment in Ireland cannot be maintained as it is. 
But surely the two questions have no alliance except in the over¬ 
heated heads of some Catholic demagogues. As for the authority of 
Government, it ??iust be upheld, and never in my mind so well as when 
recognized abuses are in a course of judicious amendment. At the 
same time there is no denying that it is a difficult country to deal with 
that same Paddyland ! No wonder 'gainst reason and order he pulls, 
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with his head of potaty and mouth full of bulls ! Apropos of bulls, 
I have seen a bull-fight, and I have no fancy for seeing another, 
except it be a very super-excellent one indeed. It is a disgusting 
sight—the horses are cruelly used, and the men are not killed half 
often enough. My only consolation was in seeing a Picador carried 
several yards round the ring on a bull’s horn. 

Society: We never dine out except about once a fortnight with 
Addington. Soon after our arrival we were dined diplomatically and 
splendidly by the Russian, Austrian, Sardinian and Prussian Missions. 
No Spaniard has ever shewn us a silver fork. Our own exploits in 
this way are very limited from want of suitable means. We contrive 
however to collect now and then as many as a dozen people about 
our round table, and as we sit down at 6 and break up at 8 the 
sacrifice of time is not very formidable. If we chose to open our 
house for evening parties, there would be no lack of guests, but that 
does not suit our habits. Out of doors, the French ambassadress and 
the Russian have each a night for being at home; but Spaniards 
seldom appear, and the party consists of half or three-quarters of the 
Diplomatic Body assembled round a tea or a card table. On Sun¬ 
days we have the only Spanish party to which foreigners can go with 

certainty of being welcome. There is a certain old Duchess of B- 

who has done the honours of Madrid during the last half-century, and 
whose great delight it is still, “though now her eightieth year be nigh,” 
to collect a crowd of people in her apartment. 

Public amusements : An indifferent theatre, a worse opera, some 
masked balls before Lent, and Sunday oratorios since. An occasional 
bull-fight on Sundays, and the King’s Picture Gallery as often as 
we please. Now and then a gala, or as it is called here a Besamanos , 
at Court. The public walks arc excellent for dryness and air, but 
they are sufficiently monotonous, and there is not space enough either 
for driving or riding agreeably. 

Whilst at Madrid, Canning received an offer from Palmer¬ 
ston to make him permanent ambassador to the Court of 
Spain, by way of compensation for St Petersburg: his reply 
is contained in the following letter:— 

I do indeed rejoice at your magnificent majority on the Irish Coer¬ 
cion Bill. It was a splendid triumph not only for the Government, 
but for the country itself, and I trust it will be duly appreciated 
throughout the civilized world, including Ireland. I mean to make 
the most of it here. Next to the pleasure of seeing you heartily 
opposed to the Radicals, I am delighted at the forced support which 
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you levy upon the Tories ; and have only to wish, in terms of Spanish I S3 3 
courtesy, that it may last a thousand years. - 

I will not affront you by extending this wish to your Belgian con- nrr. 46 
troversy. 

With respect to our Turkish friends, I fear we have been a little 
too late. The Sultan’s army appears to have been even more rotten 
than I had supposed. As matters now stand, it would be something 
if Syria were at least detached from Egypt, and placed under the 
separate command of Ibrahim Pasha.—The Sultan’s acceptance of 
Russian aid is surely a terrible step towards his dependence upon 
that Power. Let me entreat of you to adopt a regular system at 
Constantinople in order to counteract that influence, ere it be quite 
too late. Austria may say what she will, but the object of the Czar 
is neither more nor less than to take the Porte and Persia into keep¬ 
ing. What we do in that way is modestly concealed between the 
Indus and the Ganges. 

I fancied that you might have done something with Austria, but 
perhaps it is not possible, while Metternich and his Emperor are 
pleased to go on living. The Austrian envoy here, Count Bonnctti, 
has told me of a conversation between you and Neumann about 
Portugal and Donna Maria. He has politely offered his services to 
obtain correct information on the whole subject, and to get us a re¬ 
newal of our treaty and other good things, if we will blit make up our 
minds to Dom Miguel. Your instructions do not exactly square with 
this obliging offer ; but I cannot help fearing that, if Zea carries the 
day, as he probably will (God bless the King!), you may be compelled 
in the end to put up with any tolerable arrangement. 

After thanking you for the key to Pozzo’s reception in London, 
of which he has contrived to make rather a handsome thing in the 
newspapers, I come to the point at issue between the Czar his 
master and your humble servant. I have but little to say upon the 
subject. It is not for me to decide what the public interests may 
require, but as my good fame is at stake, excuse my saying that I will 
not voluntarily recede from that embassy. With respect to an em¬ 
bassy here, I am willing to go through with what I undertook in 
coming, but I beg you will not ask me to do more. Exclusive of every 
other objection, I cannot consent to expose myself to the suspicion 
of having supplanted an old friend in the person of Addington. I 
should be sorry if this sounded too peremptory to your ears, but I 
really think it a duty to leave no doubt as to my intentions. 

Anything of much interest to be done here turns upon Portugal 
and the succession. With respect to Portugal, the chances are 
sadly against us, and as for the succession, the King is so much 
better that he is sleeping again with the Queen, so that not only may 
his Majesty’s life be preserved to the world for twenty years to come, 
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but he may yet have a prince to succeed him and to settle the point 
now at issue between Don Carlos and Donna Isabella. 

The Spanish mission soon came to an end. Had 
Ferdinand died in March instead of September Canning 
might have secured his object. But with a convalescent King 
and a time-serving minister, the odds were all against him. 
On 5 May the British proposals were definitely rejected, and 
the ambassador hastened to take leave. Lord Palmerston, 
however, expressed himself as wholly satisfied with the able 
manner in which a very difficult negotiation had been con¬ 
ducted, and Canning proceeded in due course to wait upon 
the King on his return. William IV. was then at Brighton. 

It was well that I disengaged myself from Fazakerley, for the 
“Age,” in spite of its promise, did not get here till nearly 7. A fly 
conveyed me to the Norfolk Hotel, where a blazing fire and a cheer¬ 
ful waiter, followed up by a hot mutton chop and a pint of arde 7 it 
sherry, soon made me happier than I ought to be at a distance from 
you and the chicks. The hotel is quietness itself, and old Phipps, 
who good-naturedly came downstairs soon after breakfast to ask me 
to dine with him, speaks in high terms of its cleanliness and cookery. 
The remaining third of the house is occupied by Mrs. Sullivan, 
Palmerston’s sister. I wish you were here to tell me whether I 
know her or not. If I do and leave no card I am a lost man, and 
to leave a card without being introduced would be wrong. I am just 
come in from my first round of duties. I have inscribed myself at the 
Pavilion; I have called on the Fazakerleys, I have seen the Godfrey, 
I have inquired for Rogers, I have opened a communication with 
the post-office, and I have taken a place in the “Age ” for Tuesday. 
But such a hurricane of wind ! It was as much as I could do not to 
run along the Marine Parade in going, and in coming back it was 
like walking in a treadmill. The sea is in a perfect passion. . . . 
You would have laughed to see the ambassador unpacking his bags 
last night. I never felt so thoroughly independent. This morn¬ 
ing the waiter called me to a moment, and supplied me with 
salt water. No mistake, for I knew where everything was to be 
found ; clothes brushed, and boots cleaned to perfection. Then 
the quiet bachelor breakfast,—but I beg pardon, you will not un¬ 
derstand this kind of comfort. In short, I feel like having just 
alighted from heaven ; and marvel much at my virtue in securing a 
place in Tuesday’s coach. An absurd thing happened as I was leav¬ 
ing town yesterday. We picked up an old lady at Charing Cross 
and both of us wanted to set our watches at the Plorse Guards. 
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Conceive us both watch in hand, straining our eyes to look at the 
clock, and, on finding it without hands , staring at each other a moment 
in utter astonishment, and then bursting into a hearty laugh. . . . 

The Queen did not make her appearance nor the Duchess 
of Gloucester till the evening. Her Majesty returned from her 
morning drive with an attack of lumbago. The Duchess looks thin 
but not ill. She dreads damp, and means to stay on at Brighton. 
The Duke, her sposo, comes to-morrow. There is a gathering for 
Christmas, and diplomacy is expected. No official visitors, I find, 
sleep in the Pavilion, except Lord Grey, and the members of the 
family. The party at dinner was large, but not so large as the table. 
The King looked in health, but fagged a little and at times drowsy. 
He called me to his round table after dinner, and asked questions in 
the style royal; but no politics. The Duchess of Gloucester asked 
kindly for you and the children. I wish with all my heart you were 
here. I shall make a point of calling on Sir Herbert Taylor and 
others before I go. Barnard (Sir A.) was there yesterday. I revived 
acquaintance with the Duke of Argyll, who is Lord Steward. He 
good-naturedly took me home —in a fly. 

Canning was not sorry to find himself back in England, 
but his position was singularly embarrassing. He had no 
seat in Parliament, and his professional duties as ambassador 
to Russia were somewhat contracted by the circumstance that 
he was not permitted to proceed to St. Petersburg. In the 
absence of foreign employment, home politics engrossed a 
large part of his thoughts. 

I care very little [he wrote] whether the late change of ministry 
was owing to an intrigue of Lord Brougham’s, or to the honest 
blundering of Althorp and Littleton. One thing is clear, O’Connell 
in Ireland, and the Radicals in England, have gained all that the 
Government has lost in talent and character. We look back upon 
indiscretion and inconsistency ; we look forward to more innovation 
and increased danger of collision between the two Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment. You ask what Palmerston and Charles Grant can be about. 
The latter I presume is a purist. With the Tories he was always 
going out ; with the Whigs he is always staying in; and iience"! 
infer that his views of reform lengthen as he goes ; the stopping 
point receding like the north to a man who travels northwards. 
Palmerston, I fancy, confines himself pretty much to his foreign affairs. 
But as Lord Melbourne stayed in to support the King, he probably 
stayed in to support Lord Melbourne. There is no denying that 
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- was unwilling to coalesce with them, and Stanley unprepared to join 

;et. 46 Peel, the complete dispersion of Lord Grey’s Cabinet might have 
thrown everything into confusion. You may, perhaps, think that Peel 
might have found a government of his own friends ; but could he in 
that case have managed the House of Commons ? My favourite 
dream, as you know, is a junction of the Moderates to the exclusion 
of the Impracticables on the one side, and the Precipitates on the 
other. But so great are the difficulties of such a combination with¬ 
out the master mind to consolidate and direct it, that there is little 
chance of its ever being realized. But the next session will probably 
tell us what can and what cannot be done. Meanwhile to judge from 
the language of the Globe , the present ministers are the true men of 
the milieu; and if they can succeed in maintaining that character, 
while they slide on in their course of accelerated reform, they may 
continue to govern us for many days to come. The flattering unction 
which they seem to lay to their consciences is the necessity of more 
reform, and a persuasion that, Peel and Stanley not combining to any 
efficient purpose, they will be tolerated through fear of the ultras, be 
they Whig, or be they Tory, or be they Radical. Yet surely the light 
cannot long be kept out from this mystery. If they intend no changes 
of an unsafe character, the Radicals will soon grumble and the country 
will ask to what purpose it has exchanged the men who have gone 
out for the men who have gone in. If on the other hand they 
exhibit an essential difference between their measures and those of the 
late Cabinet, their opponents in Parliament must be singularly dull 
if they cannot expose the danger and shew how abuses can be reme¬ 
died without incurring it. I am mistaken if we are not still at that 
point where the friends of order predominate. But the current still 
sets in favour of change on some important matters ; but not, perhaps, 
on many; for after all much has been done. To say nothing of Par¬ 
liamentary reform and reduction of expenses, think of the West and 
East Indies, the Poor-Laws, the Bank Charter, the Irish bishoprics, 
and the several new legal arrangements, in all of which the prevailing 
popular opinion has been fairly consulted. To be sure, there is the 
debt, and the pensions, and the tithes, and the Dissenters, with a 
small list of etcaeteras : but I speak only of those questions on which 
alone a government, not avowedly Radical, would hear of any altera¬ 
tion, and surely on those it ought not to be difficult for men such as 
Peel or Stanley to rally the better part of the country in defence of 
what they esteem essential to the principles of morality and property. 
In cases where these principles are not visibly and positively con¬ 
cerned, I confess that in times like these I should be inclined to make 
considerable sacrifices for the sake of conciliation and peace. But 
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my firm conviction is that concession is useless and dangerous the 1834 

moment those foundations of the monarchy, and indeed of all social - 

order, are successfully invaded. ^ T - 47 

When these lines were written he saw no opening for a 
seat in Parliament, and it was a curious incident that turned 
the current of his quiet life that winter. 

“ The change of ministry which took place in the autumn Memoirs. 
of 1834 was followed by a dissolution of Parliament Lord 
Althorp’s elevation to the House of Peers on the decease of 
his father, Earl Spencer, had afforded the King an opportunity 
of substituting a Conservative for a Liberal Government. 

The Duke of Wellington was first sent for, but subsequently 
Sir Robert Peel was charged with the construction of a new 
cabinet, and, until he could return from Italy, where he was 
travelling at the time, the seals of sundry chief departments 
were entrusted to the Duke, who paid a daily visit to the 
several offices, and exercised his judgment on the affairs 
which in each required immediate attention. Some little 
time before, Lord Melbourne’s Cabinet had been weakened 
by the secession of four of its members, namely, the Duke of 
Richmond, the Earl of Ripon, Lord Stanley, and Sir James 
Graham. A question affecting Church property was the 
ostensible cause of their retirement from office. Their watch¬ 
word and that of their friends at the election was A fair trial 
for Peel. I wished to obtain a seat in Parliament, but could 
hear of no suitable opening. My father-in-law, moreover, and, 
in consequence, his daughter, were adverse to my wish, being 
of opinion that its accomplishment would carry with it too 
great a sacrifice of income. There was but too much truth 
in their objection, and I could only meet it by declaring the 
grounds of my readiness to make that sacrifice. Judging 
from what passed at the famous Lichfield House meeting, I 
could anticipate no good from a government reconstructed 
by Lord Melbourne. I thought it would rest upon an un¬ 
constitutional basis, and that if I took part with an opposition 
capable of excluding it from power on principles of Liberal- 
Conservatism I should but perform my duty towards the public. 
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1834 As parties were likely to be almost balanced, an unusual 
value would necessarily attach to a single vote, and, oddly 
^ enough, though Peel on the meeting of Parliament was 
obliged to give way to superior numbers, Lord Melbourne in 
the end was in his turn upset by a majority of one. I have 
now to relate a curious circumstance. Perceiving that my 
desire to obtain a seat in the new Plouse of Commons gave 
no little anxiety to my wife, I endeavoured to set her mind 
at ease by assuring her that, whatever I might wish, I should 
take no active steps for that purpose. I told her that if an 
offer came to me, I should not accept it unless it coincided 
entirely with my own opinions, and that the extreme impro¬ 
bability of any such occurrence was equivalent to a resolution 
on my part in her sense. We were then at Somerhill, and in 
less than three hours after this declaration of mine, we were 
roused by a smart ring at the house-door bell, which in the 
country is often an exciting, if not an alarming, sound. After 
a brief pause Lord George Bentinck was announced, and 
being wholly unexpected, his arrival was a fresh cause of 
surprize. The visit, I soon learnt, was to me ; and when we 
were together alone, he told me that a seat was open at Lynn 
Regis, in Norfolk, which he had himself represented, and pro¬ 
posed that I should stand in concert with him as a candidate 
for that borough. We might have a contest, but he thought 
his friends were strong enough to carry my election as well 
as his own. There would be no bribery, the legal expenses 
would be small, I should be expected to support Lord Stanley, 
who was to act on the idea of giving Peel a fair trial, but in 
every other respect my votes would be free. The case was 
so clearly in accordance with my own views that I should 
Dec. 1834 have been justified in starting with him at once. I took, 
nevertheless, a few hours for consideration, and then, my first 
impression being fully confirmed, I set out with Lord George 
for Lynn. There we found a cordial welcome, and also an 
opponent in the person of Sir John Scott Lillie, a Middle¬ 
sex magistrate of Radical politics. We had therefore to go 
through a regular canvass, calling personally on every one of 
our constituents, whose number amounted to more than eight 
hundred. Our party was a mixed combination of Liberal 
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Tories and frightened Whigs. The most powerful interests 1835 
opposed to us were those of Holkham, Lord Albemarle, and 
Sir William Fowkes. Our return was finally secured, and we ^ T ‘ 
were drawn triumphantly through the town with the usual 
display of flags and ribands. 

“ When the session began I took my seat in the House 
near Lord Stanley below the gangway on the right of the 
Speaker’s chair. On the first trial of strength, which was not 
long deferred, the new minister found himself in a minority, 
and was obliged to pass over to the Opposition benches. 

Lord Stanley and his friends retained their position, without 
making any nearer approach to the ministerial policy. As 
the debates proceeded it became more and more evident that 
there was no real difference between Lord Stanley’s opinions 
and those of Sir Robert Peel, and it seemed to me that much 
and more than awkwardness would eventually arise from so 
marked a want of agreement between the appearance and the 
reality. Under this impression I wrote privately to Lord 
Stanley suggesting the advantages which he might derive 
from quitting an equivocal position and presenting to the 
public eye a party of Liberal constitutionists unmistakably 
united. He wrote me a friendly answer, but was not pre¬ 
pared to adopt my suggestion. It happened not long after, 
that in consequence of a taunting speech from O’Connell, he 
had to cross over to Peel’s side while the House was sitting, 
and take his place among the Conservatives. The two dis¬ 
tinguished statesmen had been brought together more by 
accident than by sympathy from opposite points of the poli¬ 
tical compass, and I have some reason to believe that they 
met for the first time in society at a dinner in my house in 
Grosvenor Square. With respect to Lord Stanley, I take 
this opportunity to remark that although he gave offence now 
and then by a sort of schoolboy recklessness of expression, 
sometimes even of conduct, his cheerful temper bore him out, 
and made him more popular than others who were always 
considerate but less frank. From the time when he made 
one with the Conservatives, Sir Robert took the lead at all 
their meetings, whether general or select. I was rarely absent 
from those of either kind, but I must in candour admit that 
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I might as well have kept away. Though I took a lively 
interest in all that passed, and did not fail to form my own 
opinions, I never could overcome a certain diffidence as to 
taking part in any discussion, and consequently from first to 
last maintained an unbroken silence.’' 

For seven years, 1835-42, Canning represented Lynn in 
the House of Commons. He was re-elected in 1837 after a 
close contest with Major Keppel, and for a third time in 1841, 
when he was unopposed. Now and then, rather against the 
grain, he was obliged to journey into Norfolk to take part in 
a loyal and constitutional dinner at which the members were 
expected to speak. As Lord George always spoke first there 
was not much for his colleague to add, and this was a relief 
to one who announced to his family that “ the delivery of 
a speech is a most awful piece of business—depend upon it.” 
This feeling too often prevailed in the House, where Canning 
would sometimes arrive armed with careful notes, and then 
retire without making the intended speech. He forced him¬ 
self to speak now and then, however ; asked questions, after 
the fashion of diffident members ; and had the great satisfac¬ 
tion of calling O’Connell and Hume to order. Only four or 
five times in these seven years did he make any considerable 
oration. Twice he spoke at length (in 1836 and 1841) on the 
subject of the lawless occupation of Cracow, and his indignant 
protest brought a letter from Prince Czartoryski to thank 
him for the “ noble zfele et l’habilit£ avec lesquels vous avez 
plaids la cause de Cracovie.” He attacked the Government 
roundly for their foreign policy, not only as regarded Cracow, 
but (in 1837) on the affairs of Spain. In 1838 he moved for 
a select committee on the seizure of the Vixen off the Circas¬ 
sian coast, and on a division was defeated by only sixteen 
votes (184: 200). But if he was not a shining light in debate, 
he could always be trusted to appear at a division. Four 
days in the week he refused all evening invitations in order 
to devote himself wholly to the business of the House. 

It is evident that his object in this constant application to 
parliamentary work was to fit himself for that employment at 
home which we have seen was his earliest desire and most 
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constant ambition. Society on a large scale had never any 
special attraction for him, though the conversation of clever 
men and women was a real enjoyment. 

When Parliament rose he went into the country like the 
rest of the world. We find him at one time living at Sutton 
Place, a quaint old-fashioned house near Guildford :— 

Think of a great pile of brick with college windows just three cen¬ 
turies old, in the middle of a park ; and then to counterbalance this 
external magnificence, imagine all that is old-fashioned and queer in 
the shape of rooms and furniture. Be that as it may, we have air, 
and space, and quiet, and whenever you come this way, we shall be 
delighted to shew you our lions and our ghosts.— 

at another at Oxonhoth, a place belonging to Sir William 
Geary, which besides its own special merit of overlooking the 
Weald of Kent, had the advantage of being only six miles 
distant from Somerhill. 

A more lengthy expedition was made in 1836, when, 
accompanied by his wife, Canning paid his first visit to 
Scotland. This was before the days of railways, and three 
months were easily spent in moving leisurely from one country 
house to another, sowing the seeds of many friendships which, 
lasting through all the agitations and absences of the next 
twenty years, blossomed again with renewed vigour when 
Lord Stratford returned in his old age to settle at home. 
Inverness was the farthest point reached, but Taymouth, 
Inverary, Kilgraston, Wishaw, and many other places were, 
visited, while on the return journey some days were spent at 
Netherby Hall with Sir James Graham, for whom he enter¬ 
tained a high admiration. He was delighted with this tour. 
“ I rejoice to have seen Scotland ” he wrote; “ we have ex¬ 
perienced great kindness and hospitality.” 

In 1839 he took his family abroad. He had now four 
children, and the loss of his diplomatic pension, which was 
the necessary consequence of holding a seat in Parliament, 
made it necessary to economize; but there was another and 
a sadder reason which led to this breaking up of the English 
home. Soon after the return from Spain in 1834, while 
staying at Bognor, the boy whose birth had so crowned his 
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- struggling for many days between life and death, recovered 

^ T - 48 inc jeed, but only to be a constant source of anxiety and 
care. The baths of Wildbacl in the Black Forest were re¬ 
commended by the doctors, as well as a subsequent residence 
in Italy ; but though for a time the change seemed to have a 
beneficial effect, gradually the hope of a permanent recovery 
faded away. 

To have a son who, trained and modelled on his own ideal 
of an English statesman, should in the future succeed where 
he had failed and perpetuate the name of the man he honoured 
most—for in his boy he proudly hoped to see a second George 
Canning—had always been his great ambition ; the prize 
seemed placed within his reach only to be snatched away, for no 
other son came to fill the vacant place, and none but the wife 
whose patient faith helped him to bear the burden knew how 
heavy it was or how nobly it was borne. Henceforth every 
fresh step in his career brought painfully to his mind that he 
stood alone, and each time that he turned from the busy 
public life to the quiet of private life it was to miss more and 
more the son in whom all his chief interests would naturally 
have centred. 

It was characteristic of Canning’s energy of character that 
no sooner had he shaken off the trammels of Parliamentary 
life and found himself in the solitude of the Black Forest than 
he set to work to study German, and to such good purpose 
that he was soon able to enjoy the writings of Goethe and 
Schiller. The latter was perhaps the special favourite, and 
he attempted with some success the difficult task of trans¬ 
lating the Glocke into English verse while following with 
scrupulous exactness all the changes and varieties of the 
German metre. 

The beginning of winter, 1839, saw them settled at Genoa 
in the pretty villa Salicetti, overlooking the Mediterranean ; 
here the best part of the next two years was spent by Lady 
Canning, who found in the constant kindness of her many 
Italian friends some compensation for her loneliness while 
her husband was absent in London for the session. 

There she remained until the summer of 1841, when she 
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rejoined her husband preparatory to his departure for the 
fourth time as ambassador to the Porte. His letters during 
this period, when his parliamentary duties kept him in 
London, are full of interest, but only a few can be quoted. 
We may begin with an extract from a letter to Lord Ripon 
written at the time of the election at Lynn Regis :— 

Although I decided against trying my fortune at Paisley, I hope 
you understand that I am fully sensible of your kindness in thinking 
of me. At Lynn I have not only been a candidate, but a successful 
one. I did not indeed go down with the expectation of a contest ; 
but the struggle, which has ended in keeping out such a Radical as 
Sir John Scott Lillie, leaves no room for regret. The enemy accused 
me of being a Tory. I said that I was no more a Tory than a 
Radical; that I was no friend to party nicknames ; that I thought 
the ministers ought to be supported, if they fulfilled their promises 
of Reform in a right spirit ; and that wherever I found a Liberal- 
Conservative or a Conservative Whig, to that man I was ready to 
give my hand. To express all this in much better language than 
either my colleague or I could pretend to do, we reprinted Lord 
Stanley’s address to his Lancastrians. In writing as well as in speaking, 
his tone (Lord S.’s) and manner are perhaps not always quite so states¬ 
manlike as those of Sir R. Peel or William Pitt. But there is an 
honest clearness of purpose and a noble alacrity of spirit in him which 
are well suited to the times, and I trust that in common with the D. 
.of Richmond, yourself, and others, he will be instrumental in saving 
the country. High character is so essential to the usefulness of a 
public man that I am unwilling to think him wrong'in having declined 
Peel’s tender of office. His refusal has, however, had the effect of 
rendering the composition of the ministry less Liberal and by conse¬ 
quence more unpopular and unsteady than if you had all joined it at 
once. 


We had an excellent Grillion yesterday, the largest and best 
within the memory of man—that is of our secretary, Sir R. H. Inglis 
—twenty-one in number, and 100,000 strong in spirits. There was 
Stanley—the cock of the day—and our poor friend Sp. Rice and the 
Littleton—with their feathers not quite so clean and glossy—but 
making the best of it. I am going to dine with Stanley after the 
debate—a Cabinet dinner, entre ?ious. I am curious to know who 
and what will be there. I observed that several of the young no¬ 
bility, aspiring like himself, watched their occasion and gave him 
a little touch when they could. Morpeth said a sly word, while he 
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1835 ($.) was displaying his comic powers, which brought up a compari- 

- son between him and that “ respectable actor Mr. Cowper.” The 

jet. 48 muscles of the young hero relaxed for an instant, and then he 

got over it. Lord R. Grosvenor told him that he thought he would 
make an admirable bishop, apropos of something else, and Lord 
Mahon twitted him for his chancellor-of-the-exchequer-like skill in 
figures, of which he was then giving a specimen. Stanley in each 
instance winced, but went on without noticing the hit; 

Well ! and what is to come next ? The strong like to exercise 
their strength, the interested like to grasp their object. So I suppose 
we shall have plenty to do and perhaps to lament next week. Peel 
will not think of budging, I presume, upon yesterday’s defeat; but 
his prospects are not flattering. His countenance wheri the numbers 
were announced expressed mortification ; but that it is prone to do 
on similar occasions. The argument was entirely on the; side of our 
last Speaker. Perhaps he allowed the stories to his discredit to go 
too long unanswered. I glory in my vote, and only lament that I 
have not the power to give it more effect; but Stanley spoke very 
well and said all that was to be said on our side. Think of Burdett 
keeping out of the way ! 

What shall I tell you ? Everyone looks blank. The beaten be¬ 
cause they are beaten ; the victorious because they find themselves 
pledged to many dangerous steps. Some people are eager to defend 
themselves for supporting Abercromby, and throw dirt in the pro¬ 
secution of that purpose. There is a rising cry for Lord Stanley ; 
but somehow or other he has not got the following that his talents, 
character, rank, and principles would seem to challenge for him. I 
have passed an hour with Ld. Ripon, more in lamentation than in 
the discovery of remedies. I have also had a conversation with 
Hallam. I shall cultivate him; he is learned in our history, very 
liberal of his information, and very candid in his opinion, though 
having an inclination towards the constitution party. Everyone 
expects that an amendment will be carried to the Address. I only 
hope that it may be made so gentle as to admit of Peel’s accepting it. 
He must not be too nice. All is at stake. To shew you the differ¬ 
ence of people’s opinions, Faz. told me to-day with his most honest 
look that he never heard anything so conclusive as Lord J. Russell’s 
speech. Heaven help him ! say I. 

The position of his friends the Stanleyites, who continued 
to sit on the right of the Speaker after the change of govern¬ 
ment, was anomalous, and Canning was anxious to cross over 
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to Peel’s side. His old schoolfellow Gaily Knight, who sat 
beside him, was of the same opinion. 

My impressions as to the expediency of crossing agree with 
yours. I should be glad to better myself in point of hearing. The 
old seats are detestable in that respect. Then, I am inclined to 
think that our “whereabout,” though a mere formality, should har¬ 
monize with our principle. We supported Peel in the persuasion 
that he would fairly redeem his pledges. The present ministers are 
pledged to what we oppose, and they owe their power to Radicals 
and Repealers. Our relation, therefore, to them is the very reverse 
of that in which we stood towards their predecessors. Is it likely to 
improve ? I doubt it. The Whigs cannot afford to lose the support 
of the Radicals. If Stanley and his friends were numerous enough 
to make up for the defection of the latter, there are jealousies and 
dislikes which would operate as barriers to a coalition. At all events, 
as matters now stand, we are nearer to the Liberal-Conservatives than 
to the Whig-Radicals—to Peel than to Ld. John. Why then should 
we mystify the public by taking up a false position in the House ? 
Why should we encourage the tendency of waverers towards power 
by acting timidly? 

But, perhaps, the question is not merely as to seats. It may be 
thought better to retain the character of a third party, and in that 
view to neutralize our real identity with Peel by an apparent approxi¬ 
mation to his opponents. My humble conviction is that all third 
parties are in their nature temporary, and that they cease to be 
respectable the moment they lose that degree of weight by which 
they may occasionally turn the scale, or that distinctness of colour 
without which the country sees only a difference of names and not of 
principles. A deficiency in either of these respects is rarely supplied 
by the force or brilliancy of individual talent; and, in point of 
personal attainments, who is there now in the H. of Commons to 
compete with Peel ? 

Let us consider what it is that we really have at heart. Is it not, 
to keep down the dangerous influence of Radical counsels ? or, in 
other words, to support those whose principles and measures are best 
calculated to unite the effective improvement of our established insti¬ 
tutions with their continued maintenance in peace and safety ? Apply 
this test to the two great parties of the State. Immediately at issue 
between them is the question of the Irish Church. Is there any 
ground left for us to take up broadly and decidedly distinguished 
from that which they respectively occupy on this question ? Is it not, 
on the contrary, notorious that Stanley and Graham in arguing the 
question started from a higher point of conservatism than Peel him- 
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self? With him they must virtually cooperate throughout the approach¬ 
ing debates on that subject. With respect to other pending questions 
English tithe, English Church, Dissenters, Corporation, may we not 
fairly apprehend, after what we have witnessed during the last three, 
or rather ten, months, that the Radical leaders will not be wanting in 
any measures now to be brought forward for their settlement? On 
three of them we have proofs of the liberal spirit in which Peel is 
prepared to act. His views as to the fourth admit of greater doubt ; 
but Stanley would of course have explanations on so important a 
point before he consented to join forces with him. 

A letter to Sir Robert Peel and the reply are worth 
quoting:— 

Under other circumstances I might want the courage to intrude, 
even for a few moments, on your invaluable time. But I see you, 
though possessed of every enjoyment that private life can afford, 
engaging yet more deeply in the great political struggle of the day, 
and at every personal sacrifice nobly planting the standard of high 
constitutional principles as a rallying point for all who stop short of 
revolution. This conduct accords so entirely with my expectation— 
it forms so natural a sequel, in this more onward stage of the contest, 
to your declarations and measures when Prime Minister, that, for one, 
I feel it a duty to offer you thus directly the pledge of my assent to 
the principles you have proclaimed. Taking your speech at Glasgow 
in connexion with those which you delivered at Tamworth and 
Merchant Taylors 5 Hall, I am satisfied that you are not adverse to any 
measures of sound practical reform consistent with that paramount 
object—the maintenance of our fundamental establishments in Church 
and State. 

In the H. of Commons it has given me the liveliest satisfaction 
to see Lord Stanley and Sir James Graham acting constantly from 
the same benches with yourself, and lending to your preeminent 
exertions the aid of their distinguished abilities and high parliamen¬ 
tary character. My humble support is almost wholly confined, as you 
know, to voting. Such as it is, I shall never shrink from giving it to 
those great principles which engage my conviction, happy when, in 
spite of adverse majorities, I find them, as they now are, so clearly 
laid down, so ably and fearlessly maintained. 

Every man of reflection and good feeling must view with regret 
the deepening array of parties throughout the country. But the 
spirit of cooperation in which all sorts of unconstitutional and anti- 
constitutional reformers move together, if not for one evil purpose, at 
least in the prospect of one evil result, would seem to leave their oppo- 
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nents without a choice. My persuasion is that in joining to counteract 1837 

their league, and to recruit from the ranks of the new constituency, - 

Conservatives only discharge a duty required for their own defence and 5° 
for that of our free Constitution. In the place which I represent this 
course, I am happy to say, has been pursued with every appearance 
of success. 

Dear Sir Stratford Canning,—I am much gratified by your letter. From Sir 
All my habits and feelings and wishes are for Reform, but I am con- I } obert 
fident that the time is come when the broad line of distinction must 22 Jan. 
be drawn between Reform and Revolution. 

The immediate practical questions are, I conceive, the mainten¬ 
ance of the House of Lords and of the Protestant Establishment. It 
is clear that both are aimed at by the more reckless agitators, and 
that those in authority are so indifferent and lukewarm in their 
defence, that the influence of authority in their favour is little or 
nothing in the scale. 

I will not say more, than that I think you do very great injustice 
to your own powers of aiding in the struggle for their main¬ 
tenance. 

I took up my night’s quarters at Netherby both in going to 
Glasgow and returning, and was glad to find such a very agreeable 
resting-place on my hurried journey. 

Believe me, My dear Sir Stratford, 

With sincere esteem, most faithfully yours, 

Robert Peel. 

Canning was one of the privy councillors who met on 
the eventful 20 June, 1837, and, like all who were present, 
was charmed with the young Queen’s manner at her first 
Council. 

I cannot better express my thanks for your bulletins about To . 
the health of our good old departed King than by telling you that Canning, 
nothing could be more satisfactory than the demeanour of our young 20 June 
Queen at the Council this morning. She has really gained every¬ 
one’s good word by her modest self-possession, and the excellent 
manner in which she delivered her declaration. I was present and 
can honestly bear witness to the truth. 

A letter to Sir James Graham, who lost his seat at this 
election, will serve to shew how sincerely Canning felt the 
loss of this able member of his party :— 
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Neither to condole with you, nor to express my concern, do I 
write, but in search of consolation for the blow which has been 
struck, through you, at our friends and principles. Surely, there 
must be some arrangement in view for your return to Parliament. 
Your absence from the House for any length of time would be a 
serious misfortune to the party, It appears that we have gained con¬ 
siderably in numbers, but numbers alone can never supply the place 
of distinguished parliamentary talents. I have no right to put ques¬ 
tions to you, but it would be a great satisfaction to me to find that 
there is some opening for you in prospect, though I am well aware that 
in these times such openings are not easily commanded. At all 
events, your example in fighting so gallant a battle is not lost to the 
cause, and many of those who deserted you will live to repent their 
folly. It requires no inspiration to foresee this. But it does require, 
if not the spirit of prophecy, more of sagacity, at least, than I possess, 
to divine the result of the present equilibrium in parties. One 
thing indeed is tolerably clear. Our adversaries have no chance of 
carrying the great pending questions in their own way. So far we 
have obtained a signal triumph. But will they be able to carry on 
the government with a bare majority? If’ they resign, will their 
successors be strong enough, with or without a fresh election, to 
maintain themselves in power ? Come what will, as to these points, 
it strikes me that another session can hardly terminate without the 
settlement of the Church-rate and Irish questions. The party in 
power, whichever it may be, must bring them forward in a shape so 
moderate as greatly to diminish the means of resistance, and even 
the motives to it. What I see most reason to apprehend, in a com¬ 
prehensive national sense, is the depreciation of official character in 
the one case, and a further expansion of ultra-Liberal feelings in the 
other. This is my guess, but in presence of your penetration I am 
fearful of its shallowness. 


Since I wrote to you on Monday I have been prodigiously busy. 
Never were so many nothings crowded into the same space. Visits, 
purchases, debates, sights, dinners, &c. &c. have succeeded each 
other in rapid whirl. The pity is that so many good things should 
be thrown away upon a single gentleman of my years. The only 
consolation I can think of is a hurried description of the magic 
lantern. Our dinner at the Granvilles was at once most Whiggish 
and most fashionable. D. of Devonshire, looking marvellously 
young—an effect, I presume, of deafness—the Dawson Darners, 
none the worse for a twenty days’ journey over the desert—Bear 
Ellice, Lord Douglas, the Fullertons, and a fry of Howards. In 
the evening came Princess Lieven, Madam Durazzo and Brignolle, 
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the Russian ambassador, with a few others. The Princess was 
gracious, the ladies of Genoa good-natured, though I was amused to 
find that they knew little or nothing of us except from the Bowyers. 
Of this I shall probably learn more, as I am to dine with the 
Brignolles to-morrow. Madam de L. seems to be in correspondence 
with Lady Clanricarde. She is to visit the Duchess of Sutherland 
this year. ... I tried to look as if I had forgotten everything, mean¬ 
ing to smooth the way to another and more interesting conversation. 
We shall see. On Pozzo I have left my card, but I did not ask to 
go in. Lord Granville went some weeks ago, and after being kept 
in the ante-room for twenty minutes was obliged to leave the house 
without seeing its owner. His intellect is sadly overthrown, but he 
is well enough to move about, and at times to talk with coherency. 
In general the old people seem to wear wonderfully well. The 
ambassador himself looks good for another ten years of diplo¬ 
macy. . . . 

I went last night to the Frangais. Mithridate (Racine) was 
acted, and Mile. Rachel, the young and celebrated Jewess, played 
the part of the Queen. Her acting was like the play, much to 
admire, but something unsatisfactory. What pity that such genius 
and taste as Racine's should have been pinned down to such rules 
and subjects as those of the French drama ! The Jewess has 
defects both of countenance and shape ; but on the whole she is 
pretty, her complexion very fair, with small eyes and nothing very 
distinguished in the voice. Her style is natural—an immense 
advantage, particularly in contrast with the male ranters. 

Our crisis here is more urgent than ever ; and the votes of Friday 
next will probably decide it. The Cabinet is beaten black and blue, 
but life is not extinct, and Sandon, as Matador, is to give the coup 
de grace. Having been forced to give up their Irish Bill, the Ministers 
presented their Budget, which we know they reckoned upon as 
presenting something of a popular and saving character. Out it 
came, and such a Budget was never yet seen ! Perhaps it owes its 
singularity in part to the extraordinary circumstance of its having 
been produced by a Chancellor of the Exchequer in the middle of 
his honeymoon. There is a large deficit , and in order to get the 
money to fill it up, Mr. Baring proposes a great change in the duties 
on sugar, timber, and corn—the latter announced as if leading to a 
total abolition of the Corn Laws. This desperate proposal has lit up 
a famous conflagration here, and it is meant to throw the whole country 
into a blaze, though I very much doubt its having that effect. The 
whole Conservative party is opposed to it ; some of the Whigs them¬ 
selves dislike it and several important interests and active classes of 
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1841 people are stirred up against it. Mr. Gordon, the Secretary of the 

- Treasury, resigns his place. One of the Whig members for Lincoln- 

jet. 54 shire declared in the House last night that if it depended on his vote 
the Government should never have an opportunity of bringing on their 
measure. I met Bear Ellice in the street just now. He evidently 
gives the game up, and in truth nothing short of a miracle can save 
the party now. The best of it is that they have so timed the matter 
that they camiot dissolve Parliament at present, even if they dare- 
The language held by some of their friends conveys, nevertheless, a 
suspicion that some expedient is still in reserve, yet it is difficult to 
imagine what it can be. At all events, we cannot, I think, be far 
from the end of this long party struggle. If the Ministers were, 
contrary to all present appearance, to recover themselves and to get 
through the Session, there is nothing to prevent their going on for 
another ten years. But the odds are decidedly against them, and 
the prevailing impression is that they will all be out of office before 
the end of next week. 

London These detestable Ministers, though killed in power and character, 

10 May s tiil survive in place, and much do I grieve to say that one, who 
ought by this time to have learnt better, is the principal cause of 
their tenacity. Yet do not think that they can escape. At least, if 
they do, the country is doomed and they are immortal. My belief is 
that they will be in a minority of from ten to twenty on the next 
division—I mean the pending one relative to the sugar duties, part 
of their Budget; and that they must then go, or dissolve, and 
that the latter alternative, though they still hesitate, they will not 
venture upon. I may be deceived, but this is what I expect. Their 
friends give them up. On Friday Dr. Lushington and Mr. Handley, 
the member for Lincolnshire, condemned them in set speeches and 
without sparing. The language of our old friend Faz is that the 
battle has been fairly fought and fairly won. He retires at the next 
election. The Whigs of the old school—Lord Grey in particular— 
are unmeasured in their condemnation. Lord J. R. did his best in 
a very gallant and in some respects a masterly speech ; but so many 
feelings are shocked and so many interests alarmed that talent and 
ingenuity come too late into the field. 

Think of Rogers and Tommy Moore being seen at the opera on 
Saturday in two adjoining stalls. If what I have heard be true, the 
latter must be going down fast. I am assured that he literally went 
abruptly away from a party the other evening, in consequence of having 
failed in drawing attention to a story which he had told—or rather 
which he had repeated after some one else had told it the moment 
before in his presence, but probably unheard by him. He ran down- 
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stairs, and disappeared into the street, before he could be caught 1841 
up by those who ran after him. - 

^ET. 54 

Politically, all is right The Ministers have resigned gracefully, London 
though late, and Peel has been to Windsor this morning. From all 30 A lIg / 
that I can learn, there is every appearance of his acting judiciously, 1841 
and being able to justify the turn of public opinion in his favour. 

There is a good working majority of 80 ; and I really believe that 
the Queen, though regretting the chief at least of her late advisers, 
has made up her mind to act with fairness and sincerity towards their 
successors. 

Personally, all is in the dark. I do indeed know some few of 
the forthcoming appointments ; but in general Peel has kept his word 
of reserving himself till after his first interview with the Queen. I 
have been twitted with the tardiness of my arrival; but everyone 
admits that the diminution of such a majority by a single unit was of 
no consequence either to the State or to the party ; and as for myself, 

I must have toiled and sacrificed to little purpose for the last six 
years if the present omission were to affect my interests. . . . 

His hopes of a place in the Conservative Government 
were doomed to disappointment. He had been passed over 
in 1834-5, when Peel formed his first short-lived administra¬ 
tion, in which Canning had expected to find office. Probably 
Lord Stanley’s refusal to join the Government had something 
to do with this : but Sir Stratford’s deficiency in debate might 
account for the omission. When Sir Robert came into power 
again in 1841 Canning’s name did not appear in the list of 
ministerial appointments. They again offered him Canada, See P- 2 3 
which he did not want, and the Treasurership of the Queen’s 
Household, which was not suited to his tastes and feelings of 
independence. He did not feel attracted by the routine of 
a Court appointment, and he did not wish to leave England. 

On the other hand, he was making no useful progress in the 
House of Commons, and his seat deprived him of his diplo¬ 
matic pension. A revival of his old disagreement with Lord 
Aberdeen, now Peel’s Foreign Secretary, suddenly brought 
this undecided state of things to an end. A warm dialogue 
ended in a hasty demand for an embassy, and Sir Robert 
acceded to the just claim. 
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“ Lord Aberdeen then sent for me, and his first words 
were, ‘ I have now an embassy to offer you, but one, I fear, 
which you will not like/ ‘ Perhaps your lordship will tell 
me what it is, 5 I replied. ‘ Constantinople, 5 was his answer. 
* With your lordship's permission I will take forty-eight hours 
to consider it. 5 He assented, and I took my leave with a 
resolution to give his offer a calm unprejudiced consideration. 
There was no positive duty, no imperious necessity to fix me. 
I had only to determine which course would be the most 
reasonable in my situation. I consulted no one, and on a 
careful review of all the circumstances concluded by accept¬ 
ing. Then only did I acquaint my wife with the resolution 
I had formed, and I gave her the choice of sharing my new 
banishment, or staying at home. She preferred the former 
course, and it was finally agreed that I should set out as soon 
as the necessary arrangements could be made, and that I 
should precede my family, who would follow in a few months. 
My sole companion on the journey was Mr. Curzon, after¬ 
wards Lord Zouche. It caused me no small regret to turn 
my back on Parliament, and particularly on my constituents 
at Lynn, who had stood firmly by me during three elections, 
two of them contested, although I had no opportunities of 
promoting the local interests. I should have liked to retain 
my seat, but that could not be, and after a short interval the 
present Lord Derby became my successor. 

“ November was well advanced before I started for my 
foreign destination. I took the route of Paris, Strassburg, 
Vienna, Gratz and Trieste, at which last place the Devastation , 
a large steamer, was to meet rqe. At Paris I found M. Guizot 
in power. There was nq business to transact between us. 
My conversation with him was limited to such occasions as 
a morning visit and a private dinner at his house afforded. 
His manner was friendly, his tone serious. An amiable 
trait of character appeared in the affectionate respect he 
shewed to his mother, an old lady of homely demeanpur, who 
shared his table and resided under his roof. I had hoped to 
meet Reshid Pasha, but he was absent, and did not return 
till after I had left. Princess Lieven was living at Paris. I 
called and saw her. She gave me an affable reception, and 
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expressed her regret at my exclusion from the embassy to 
Russia. Having strong reason to believe that she had been 
at the bottom of that intrigue, I replied that my only regret 
had been the premature loss of her society in England, re¬ 
minding her thereby that the Prince her husband had been 
recalled because Lord Palmerston could not be induced to 
make another appointment in my place.” 


From Vienna he wrote to Lady Canning :— 

Athens will be a good breathing place. It is curious, but every¬ 
one seems to wish that I should go there, even the Russian. Sir 
Edmund Lyons has written a most pressing invitation. I wish it was 
in my power to justify this confidence. God will perhaps put some 
useful ideas into my head when on the spot. The poor country 
wants help. At Munich I made a point of seeing both the King 
and the Prince Royal on purpose to give me an additional chance of 
making some impression on their Royal relation's mind. In Syria 
there have been bloody conflicts, and everyone augurs ill of our 
episcopal appointment there. At Constantinople there are move 
ments that seem to imply a change of parties and of counsels. I 
find the prevailing opinion to be that little can be done to improve 
the Turks, though they may go on for some years without breaking 
up. I reserve my opinion till I am amongst them ; but I have no 
mind to watch a bedridden patient who will neither die nor take 
medicine. I have had some long talks with Prince Metternich. H e 
is still a clever man, with habitual powers of thought, and much 
experience ; but age and recent illness have shaken his strong consti¬ 
tution, and he is living, like a bear in winter, on his fat. A greater 
change cannot be far distant. You may judge of its importance 
when I tell you that there is no one to replace him, that he is 
emperor here, and together with Louis Philippe the mainstay of 
peace in Europe. The Princess is more than thirty years his junior. 
She is rather handsome, lively, and very decided. They receive 
company every evening after the play. . . . 

The ancient dullness of Munich is enlivened by his Majesty’s 
taste for the fine arts. Wonders have been done by him, and in 
general the buildings are in admirably good taste. When I saw the 
King it was natural to compliment him on what he had done in 
that way. He made a modest bow of acknowledgment, and added 
quickly, with his broad German accent, “ And my ^nances, Sar ! 
are all in varry goot order.” Both he and his son the Prince Royal 
talk English—the latter very well. The King made a great stretch in 
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1841 receiving me without a uniform. He was himself dressed in an old 

- green chasseur’s dress with a couteau de chasse at his side. 

mt. 55 

And so in a doubting and not very hopeful frame of mind 
Sir Stratford Canning returned to Turkey, there to make for 
himself a position, an influence, and a name, unparalleled in 
the annals of diplomacy. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE REFORMER OF TURKEY. 

1842-58. 

In the earlier half of the present work I have been dealing 1842-5 
with what may almost be called ancient history. The Treaty 
of Bucharest was signed three-quarters of a century ago, and ^ T * 
the actors in it are long since dead. Of the brilliant group of 
sovereigns, statesmen, and soldiers who were gathered together 
at the Congress of Vienna in the winter of 1814, Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe was the last survivor. Even of those later pro¬ 
ceedings which culminated in the revised frontier between 
Greece and Turkey in 1832, it would be hard to find a solitary 
witness of official authority. Those that survive, if such there 
be, are not of the chosen few who are admitted into the arca 7 ia. 
of diplomacy, and their evidence must necessarily be that of 
mere spectators. Hence in the earlier part of the Life I have 
been compelled to rely wholly on documentary evidence. 

In the period which we now enter the case is different. 

From 1842 to 1858, with brief intervals of absence, Sir Strat¬ 
ford Canning held sway at the British palace at Constantinople. 

Turkey was then no longer the unexplored country which she 
had appeared during his former residences within her borders. 

The stream of travellers had increased year by year as the 
means of transit became more rapid and as the influence of 
the ambassador himself assured more and more the safety of 
Christian wanderers in the provinces of Islam. Finally the 
war in the Crimea brought a flood of curious and critical- 
strangers to the Bosphorus and made the Elchi’s name a 
household word. Contemporary witnesses, friendly and hos¬ 
tile, abounded during this later period, and I am thus able 
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1842-58 to clothe the dry outline of documentary evidence with the 
many-coloured raiment spun from various minds. Many in- 
' ** 7 deed of the chief actors in those times have passed away in 
silence ; others have left their impressions in books, and in 
articles in the periodical prints : but many still survive, in 
full possession of rare mental faculties, who have generously 
placed at my disposal the recollections which live in their 
memories. I have listened to the enthusiastic praise of Lord 
Stratford’s admirers, and also to the detraction of his most 
violent opponents ; I have honestly tried to judge every issue 
without prejudice, and to place the result before my readers 
without concealment; and after weighing scrupulously the 
detractions of adversaries and the exaggerations of friends, 
I am surprized at the agreement which prevails among all 
classes of my informants. On two or three controversial 
points I found, as was natural, strongly contrasted opinions; 
but on the main qualities of Lord Stratford’s character and 
policy there was but one view. The minor differences could 
not obliterate the striking unanimity of the general verdict; 
and what I had conceived the Elchi to have been in the 
climax of his life,—from the study of his earlier career and 
his written testimony,—that conception I found reflected in 
almost every word, every characteristic trait or anecdote, 
every weighed judgment, which issued from the well-stored 
memories of my varied informants. On the grand outline of 
the character all were agreed, and it depended to a great 
extent on the intellectual and moral calibre of the witness 
whether he laid more or less stress upon those surface faults 
which were visible to those who came within the more im¬ 
mediate influence of the great ambassador. 

It was during his long reign at the Porte in the fifth 
and sixth decades of this century that Canning displayed 
those qualities and acquired that influence which have gained 
him the title of “ the Great Elchi.” Every Turkish scholar 
knows that the title is founded on a misconception. It is 
only in England that the words bear the special signification 
which Mr. Kinglake has made immortal. In Turkey every 
full ambassador is styled B^lyuk Elchi or “ Great Envoy,” 
to distinguish him from the mere Elchi , which is the term 
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applied to an ordinary minister plenipotentiary. The am- 1842-58 

bassadors of France and Russia were as much Great Elchis - 

at Constantinople as Canning himself. The Christians who ^ T ‘ 55 ~ 71 
dwelt under his protection used a much higher title when 
they spoke of their deliverer : they called him “ the Padishah 
of the Padishah/’ the sultan of the sultan. But the term is 
nothing; for the meaning is undisputed. What we under¬ 
stand in England by “ the Great Elchi,” what the Armenians 
and Nestorians and Maronites and other downtrodden sects 
meant by “ the Padishah of the Padishah/’ what every victim 
of wrong or persecution in the most distant province of 
the Ottoman Empire appealed to when he used almost the 
only English name he had ever heard,—in this there is no 
ambiguity. The various words were but synonyms to denote 
that unparalleled influence for right and even-handed justice 
which was exercised throughout every part of Turkey, in Asia 
as in Europe, by the Great Ambassador. An English noble¬ 
man who was journeying in the wildest parts of Asiatic 
Turkey in 1853 told me how touching was the trustfulness 
with which people of all races and religions looked to the 
British palace at Pera for protection. Nestorians, Yezidis, 
Maronites, Druses, “ and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, and in 
Judaea, Jews and proselytes, Cretes and Arabians,” Christians 
and Musulmans, one and all turned for succour to the far- 
reaching arm of the British ambassador. From end to end 
of the Turkish dominions his power was felt; and it is signifi¬ 
cant of the supreme position which he held, that when Lord 
Raglan arrived at the Bosphorus as commander-in-chief of the 
English expedition to the Crimea, one of his earliest charges 
to an officer was : “ Lord Stratford wishes this ; and I would 
have you remember that Lord Stratfords wishes are a law to 
me.” 

Years of patient labour were needed before this supreme 
influence was attained. In former pages we have seen some¬ 
thing of the nature of Turkish government and the obstacles 
which the slow crafty dilatoriness of the Ottoman ministers 
was able to throw in the path of the ambassador. To the last, 
even his authority was unequal to overcome this procrasti¬ 
nating quality, the vis inertiae of the Porte ; and though he 
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1842-58 often won his point it was not without contesting it inch by 
inch. 

JE1 ' ^ 71 No greater mistake can be made than to conceive of Strat¬ 
ford Canning as a simple ambassador—a mere mouthpiece 
of the decisions of the British Government. He belonged 
to a time when the foreign representatives of England were 
much more independent of the home authorities than they are 
now; and though he gradually passed into the new order of 
things, he never entirely submitted to it. When he began his 
diplomatic career his communications with the Secretary of 
State were slow and occasional. To receive an answer to a 
request for instructions involved a delay of four months, and by 
the time the instructions came, the crisis for which they were 
required would in all probability be past. The minister was 
thus compelled to act upon his own responsibility, and partly 
in consequence of the distance from home, partly because 
the Foreign Office chose to leave him unnoticed for nearly 
the whole of his earliest mission, when he was but a boy- 
minister, he acquired the habit of acting on his own responsi¬ 
bility to a degree which no modern ambassador could realize. 
To be hampered by frequent instructions from home was 
intolerable to one who had so long borne the weight of 
personal responsibility, and a study of the later correspond¬ 
ence shews that there was sometimes a touch of jealousy 
between the ambassador who had been accustomed to steer 
by his own chart and the Foreign Secretary who sought to 
bind him with the complicated knottings of official red tape. 
The latter did not always recognize the important fact that, 
while Canning, like other envoys, owed his official dignity to 
his government, he added thereto a personal ascendancy 
which no Cabinet could command and which raised him into 
a peculiar and authoritative position wholly distinct from that 
of other ambassadors. On his side, Canning knew too much 
of departments, and could barely conceal his contempt for 
them. Fie made too little allowance for the difficulties of a 
Cabinet minister, and ascribed the timidity of one or the 
caution of another to mere weakness, when the cause should 
have been traced to considerations of expediency—for which, 
it may be added, he had no respect whatever: right and 
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wrong he knew, but the expedient was a middle course which 1842-58 
he refused to recognize. 

In support of these independent views came a peculiarly 55-71 
exalted conception of the character of ambassador. A 
minister may be nothing more than the spokesman of his 
government, but an ambassador is the personal representative 
of his sovereign. To Canning this was a very real doctrine, 
and one that affected his conduct in many ways, both in 
relation to his government and in his bearing towards foreign 
powers. He felt that it belonged to him to sustain the 
dignity of his Queen by his every act; that he was the 
embodiment of the English Crown in the eyes of the Court 
to which he was accredited ; that a slight offered to him was 
an insult to his sovereign. This high and noble feeling had 
nothing personal in it. Those who knew him best at the 
epoch of his greatest renown agree in describing him as 
singularly unassuming, almost humble, in his private capacity; 
diffident as to his personal qualifications and glad to avail him¬ 
self of others 5 knowledge. Self-absorbed he was, in a degree, 

—it was the natural result of his career, of his long solitudes, 
and his official supremacy ; but he was far from over-rating 
his personal attainments, and would converse as frankly and 
modestly on great matters of State with a youth fresh from 
the university as with a grey-headed statesman. To young 
men who came in contact with him during the critical 
period of the Crimean war his frank graciousness was capti¬ 
vating. Somehow, when engaged in intimate converse with 
the many strangers whom his lavish hospitality welcomed at 
the Embassy, he contrived to lay aside the awful majesty which 
made the Great Elchi a name of terror, and shewed only the 
aspect of the cultivated scholar of Eton and Cambridge, the 
simple-hearted gentleman, the poetic idealist, the man of high 
thoughts and glowing imagination. His conversation was 
brilliant Persigny said that to talk with him on such things 
as literature or history was delightful ; but once let a contested 
point of politics be raised and “ immediately you heard the 
roar of the British lion. 55 Canning the man, with his perfect 
grace, his manners of the old school of courtesy, his tone of 
preux chevalier , possessed a charm which was felt by all who 
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1842-58 were capable of appreciating so refined and exalted a nature : 

but Canning the image of the Queen of England—the em- 
^ T - S 5 - 7 i bQdjjHeHj- 0 f the country he loved—was a majestic personage. 

The thought of the Sovereignty which he had to impress 
upon an ignorant nation—full of its own conceit and in¬ 
credulous of the might of England—inspired him to an almost 
heroic ideal of conduct. He was the sort of man to have 
defended the divine right of kings in the seventeenth century; 
and in the nineteenth, his enthusiastic loyalty and patriotism, 
and his own responsibility for the worthy maintenance of 
English honour, led him to a line of action which seemed 
almost to embody a doctrine of the divine right of ambas¬ 
sadors. 

Perhaps he carried this high view of the dignity of an 
ambassador too far. He certainly earned the reputation of 
arrogance and even of vanity by such pretensions. His stately 
manner and proud look were pointed to as proofs of personal 
conceit. But it may well be doubted whether he could ever 
have acquired that transcendent authority over the Turks 
which is inseparably associated with his memory if he had 
been less majestic, less tenacious of his dignity. The Oriental 
takes you as you would be taken, and to acquire his respect 
you must impose yourself upon him ; and it is impossible 
even now (and how much more forty years ago) to compel 
the Turkish mind to action without the aid of such outward 
machinery. We have seen many ambassadors at Constanti¬ 
nople since Lord Stratford de Redcliffe turned his back for 
the last time upon the Porte, and exactly in proportion as they 
followed his proud steps, or yielded up their dignity in the 
fancied hope of conciliation, has their success been real or 
vain. 

A writer in the Augsburg Gazette in 1845— a German and 
therefore the more impartial, though obviously not the less 
enthusiastic—describes the impression produced by Canning’s 
manner in words that are worth recalling :— 

Among the European diplomatists who reside at Constantinople 
Sir Stratford Canning is the only one so far who by his imposing 
presence inspires respect among the grandees of Turkey. I11 the 
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East where a fine bearing and a noble stature have more weight than 1842-58 

in any other country of the world, a dignified carriage is of more - 

use, even in diplomatic relations, to the representative of a foreign zet. 55-71 
power than can easily be believed in Europe. Orientals are apt to 
estimate a nation by the presence and stature of its ambassador. A 
cultivated Turk, himself a man of fine manners, told me once that 
there was a great difference between the impression produced upon 
the Sultan and the pashas of the Divan when a minister like Sir 
Stratford, with his noble aspect, imposing carriage, and air replete 
with dignity, opened his lips at an audience or conference, and that 
made when a man of mediocre appearance, of timid air, and forced 
reverences came bowing before the Grand Signior. At every 
diplomatic dinner, ball, or soiree, I noticed the national pride which 
the English visibly felt as they saw how their ambassador’s presence 
dominated all his colleagues. It is true that in all the lands that I 
have traversed I have never in my life encountered a countenance so 
noble and also so spirituel as his. . . . There stands the character 
of Sir Stratford Canning fully portrayed : the masculine energy, the 
courage, the majestic calm, the gravity, the unquenchable determina¬ 
tion,—and with all these an expression of benevolence, sweetness, 

and kindness.In conversation Sir Stratford exerts great 

influence precisely because he is extremely simple, because he 
despises the false elegance of affected speech, because everyone 
knows by his grave and quiet words that what he speaks is reflected 
from the mirror of his heart, because one never finds in him those 
suave mannerisms, that feigned and affected friendliness, or even 
that condescending affability which in my opinion is a thousand times 
more intolerable than rudeness. . . . But if one engages Sir Stratford 
in a serious conversation on any subject one is surprized by a depth 
of thought which has nothing in common with the diplomatic salons 
of Pera; and he who has need of the protection, the intervention 
and the sympathy of the British ambassador for himself or for others, 
he who would excite his compassion for the oppressed, the perse¬ 
cuted, the wronged,—in a word for the unhappy,—will find in the 
character of Sir Stratford such feelings of humanity, so lively, so real 
and so warm, as no other diplomatist can pretend to. 


The German writer’s estimate of the character of Sir 
Stratford Canning, despite its exaggerated air, is substantially 
correct. The plain directness of his conversation was the 
effect of the perfect simplicity of his nature. In such a 
hotbed of intrigue and trickery as Pera, it was natural to 
imagine that the ways of all diplomatists were alike ; yet 
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Canning was no diplomatist in the common sense, of ma¬ 
noeuvre ;—statesman is his true title, and his successes were 
gained by the simple expedient of being so straightforward 
that everyone suspected a plot of more than Machiavellian 
craft. To say that he did not meet mine by countermine, and 
that he never had recourse to secret interviews and private 
sources of information, would be to acknowledge that he was * 

incompetent for his post ; but in no single instance did these 
confidential transactions approach the character which we 
reprobate in the term “plot.” To outwit an antagonist is one 
thing, to trick him is another ; and while Canning was a master 
with the foils, and could turn his opponent’s guard with con¬ 
summate skill, he never condescended to an unworthy expe¬ 
dient Above all he never fought for himself: his country 
alone commanded his sword. This honourable straightfor¬ 
wardness was perhaps the most striking feature in his conduct 
as a statesman, and especially in such a place as Constanti¬ 
nople. The Turks were slow to perceive it; but even they 
came by degrees to believe that what Canning told them was 
true, and that he honestly meant them well; and that was a 
novel and reassuring thought in a land of diplomatic mirage. 

Yet there was one part of his statesmanship which im¬ 
pressed them even more than his veracity: they never felt 
sure that he had come to his last cartridge ; they could never 
tell what weapon he held in reserve. There is hardly an 
instance, in his long career, of his exhausting his resources. 

The retirement from Constantinople after Navarino may be 
an exception, but in that instance others had interfered with his 
plans. When he won his first and greatest diplomatic triumph 
in the signature of the Treaty of Bucharest, he retained 
unexchanged a secret article which would have cost England 
a third of a million of money ; that ultima ratio was held in 
reserve. In his later missions to Turkey he acquired such a 
thorough confidence in a skilful use of peaceful methods that 
he was content with very limited credit. When he drew up 
his own instructions in 185.3, at the critical time of the Men¬ 
shikov negotiation, he gave himself no extraordinary powers : 
he merely assumed the discretion of requesting the English 
admiral to hold himself in readiness for sea,—he did not take 
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authority to call up the fleet; and had he been left without 
interference from home the fleet might never have appeared 
in the Dardanelles. High words he spoke and often to the 
Porte ; deep and ominous was his menace ; but there was 
always something behind to be used in the last extremity; 
and above all other qualities, it was this suspicion of latent 
power that impressed the Turkish imagination. 

A sincere friend is seldom a popular character. Canning 
found himself no exception to this rule. The Turks might 
respect his honest truthfulness, but when it took the form of 
plain-spoken, and sometimes very hotly-spoken, reprimand, they 
began to wish for a little polite insincerity. The British am¬ 
bassador was a good doctor, the best of them allowed, but his 
physic was exceedingly disagreeable. Wholesome truths do 
not fit in well with Ottoman notions of government, and most 
of the pashas were out of sympathy with their physician’s 
theories of Turkish reform. They had not forgotten the pro¬ 
minent part he had taken in the emancipation of Greece, the 
first serious step towards that partition of the Ottoman Empire 
into Christian States which has since taken so large a develop¬ 
ment ; they knew that he had come to protect the despised 
rayas, and this was no title to their regard ; they had no faith 
whatever in his scheme of equal citizenship for the Christians. 
Moreover if they were obliged to endure a mentor, they would 
at least prefer one who was a trifle less dictatorial. “ They 
felt that he humbled them by making his dictation too clearly 
apparent, and they were often very conscious that the motive 
which made them succumb to him was dread.” The ministers, 
except Reshid, (and not always excepting him,) lived in terror 
of a personal visit from the ambassador. When Pisani or even 
. Alison made his appearance at the Porte, it was possible to 
shuffle and evade :—Bakalum “We will see,” Bukra “To¬ 
morrow,” and such like expressions, might be usefully em - 
ployed with perhaps temporary success. But when the set 
face of the Elchi himself penetrated the Sublime Porte, panic 
seized upon every official, and the Grand Vezir himself would 
condescend to hasten in a tremor of anxiety to meet his in¬ 
exorable visitor and learn his behests. 

Personal interviews of this kind were rare and always 
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1842-58 meant serious business. When Sir Lintorn Simmons, then 
a young officer, was about to leave Constantinople on a 
^ r ’ boundary commission, he found himself hindered by all kinds 

of delays on the part of the Ottoman grandee who was to act 
as his colleague. The Englishman was ready, but the Turk 
was still peacefully engaged with his chibuk. At last Colonel 
Simmons, in despair of ever getting off, ventured to apply to 
the ambassador. “ Why did you not come before ? ” asked 
Canning, and forthwith ordered his horse. But even the 
time needed for saddling was too much for his patience, and 
he dashed off on foot, and breathlessly mounted the narrow 
streets of Stambol till he reached the Porte. In a moment 
the news had spread through every office in the building 
—“ the Buytik Elchi is here,” and every mans heart dived 
into his slippers. The Grand Vezir received his visitors with 
precipitate politeness, and offered the customary pipes and 
coffee. “ I have not come here to smoke pipes but to do 
business,” said the Elchi; “ and I think it would be well if the 
Sultan’s' servants smoked less and worked more.—Why is not 
the Turkish commissioner ready?” In a few minutes the 
matter was settled, and by the following morning the dilatory 
official was on his way to the scene of negotiation. 

The clubs were once full of similar tales, often much 
exaggerated ; but that the Elchi had a quick temper is a 
matter upon which there has never been the smallest contro- 
Invasion, versy. Indeed Mr. Kinglake has rightly discovered some- 
lm 119 thing of a virtue in this natural irascibility. “ His fierce 
temper,” he writes, “ being always under control when purposes 
of State so required, was far from being an infirmity, and was 
rather a weapon of exceeding sharpness, for it was so wielded 
by him as to have more tendency to cause dread and surrender 
than to generate resistance.” In private his wrath was less 
vigilantly guarded, but it is only fair to say that in most 
cases it was rather the fiery indignation against wrong and 
falsehood, the fierce scorn of baseness, than the petty irrita¬ 
bility of small men. He hated what was mean and dishonour¬ 
able with a living personal hatred, and could not suffer deceit 
or insincerity. 

Yet it were vain to pretend that the Elchi always “ did 
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^Vell to be angry.” Little things would irritate his nervous and 1842-58 
Overtaxed brain to fits of unnecessary passion, to which his 
Natural quickness of temper made him especially prone. The ’ D 
iinany letters that have been quoted in earlier chapters of 
tiliis work reveal clearly enough that his nature was im¬ 
patient; a small thing would “put him out,” especially when 
t:lie pressure of work was severe and matters were not going 
"Well at the Porte. Sometimes he would come in after a 
long and exasperating conference with a dilatory minister, 

£tnd then nothing would satisfy him, and woe betide the 
^ttachd or servant whom he first encountered. Absolute 
rrieekness and silence were the only policy: opposition was 
out of the question. On one such occasion his chef sought 
Mainly to please him; dish after dish was sent away in 
disgust, and finally down came the Elchi’s fist on the too 
fragile table, and plates and glasses went crashing on the 
floor with the disjecta membra of the unoffending article of 
furniture. Battiste, an old courier of the first Napoleon, was 
in attendance when this happened, and of course came in for 
Iris share of the storm : but next morning the ancient servant 
had some kind words from his master, who was never above 
tendering an apology to his subordinates, and would sometimes 
explain regretfully that “ something at the Porte had upset 
him.” His servants knew that there was a reason for his im¬ 
patience, and the best proof of his essential kindness is that 
they remained with him year after year. One of them was with 
him nearly forty years, and death alone severed the connexion. 

In spite of his hasty temper, they knew how to appreciate him ; 
a.nd one reason of this was the brief endurance of his wrath. 

He did not bear malice, and his anger seldom lasted till the 
sun went down. 

It is true that Canning seldom made friends of his attaches. 

In general he treated them with something of the stern disci¬ 
pline of a military commander. The young gentlemen stood 
in considerable awe of the terrible Elchi, and it is said, though 
probably fictitiously, that one of them never held converse 
Avith his Excellency without keeping a grasp on the door¬ 
handle, ready for instant escape. An ambassador, after all, 
holds an exceptionally dignified position, and his relations with 
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1842-58 the young fellows who execute his orders resemble those of a 
field officer with subalterns ; and strict discipline is the more 
MTm necessary because an attach^ is not a subaltern, and has to be 

taught what obedience means. The great difference of age 
had much to do with this over-emphasis in Canning’s authority. 
It was otherwise when he was a young man, and David 
Morier or Henry Addington was near his own age. At the 
time of the Crimean war he was nearly seventy, and could 
hardly be expected to form many new friendships with the 
young men of his staff. There was a further obstacle in the 
morals of some of the attaches. To a man of Lord Stratford’s 
tone their conduct and habits were often intensely distasteful. 
And, apart from such contrasts of character, he too often found 
in his staff a lack of sympathy in the objects which he had 
set before himself as most worthy of ambition. They took no 
interest in Turkish reforms ; they only cared to live their frivo¬ 
lous self-indulgent lives as freely and carelessly as if they had 
been placed in her Majesty’s Embassy for the mere purpose 
of amusing themselves, frequently at the expense of the natives; 
and they thought the ambassador was absurdly particular and 
anxious about things which they considered of no possible 
consequence. 

Lord Stratford was not beloved by such as these ; but 
as a rule the better sort of attaches, the men who did not 
shirk work, not only respected—few could help that—but 
liked him. It was known that, hard as the ambassador 
worked his men, he worked harder himself. If Mr. Hay had 
to copy despatches for thirty hours, Sir Stratford was writ¬ 
ing the drafts all the time. If on Mr. Odo Russell’s arrival 
at Constantinople, the ambassador, delighted to get a fresh 
vigorous young hand, kept him imprisoned and hard at the 
grindstone for six weeks before he allowed him to satisfy his 
curiosity about the mosques and bazars of Stambol, he at 
least shared the imprisonment and worked unflinchingly at 
his side. It was no uncommon thing for an attache to enter 
his Excellency’s room in the early morning and find him 
still in his evening dress. No doubt the ambassador forgot 
that even young men might not possess his iron endurance 
and marvellous power of work. Few could toil as he did. 
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Rising at five or six every morning, Canning sat down to 1842-58 

the long file of petitions which always lay on his table for - 

immediate attention: petitions from persons of all kinds, 55-71 
—merchants who had claims against the Porte, Ionian 
scoundrels who used the protection of England to cover 
their crimes, Christians of every race and form of creed 
who sought his protection against injustice and persecution. 

These being duly docketed with instructions to the consuls 
or other officials, the correspondence began, and often lasted 
through a great part of the day, varied by much pacing 
to and fr6, as is the habit of thoughtful men. Sometimes 
the stress of business compelled him to postpone luncheon 
till it was almost time for dinner. At ten he retired,—but 
retiring seldom meant immediate rest. Far into the night his 
light was burning, and in times of great pressure, when the 
courier was at the door, waiting for despatches, it was often 
morning before the last signature was subscribed. Six o’clock 
nevertheless saw him again at his work. 

He was essentially a desk-negotiator. He reserved 
personal conferences for the last resource, and preferred to 
transact all business by the pen. We have seen examples of 
the memoranda he wrote for the dragomans to read to the 
Turkish ministers and of the detailed plans of negotiation 
which he drew up for his own guidance. All these involved 
considerable manual labour, and the usual rule confining each 
despatch to the Foreign Office to one subject greatly increased 
the bulk of his official correspondence. Besides this, at the 
time of the Crimean War, there was correspondence with three 
generals, with heads of all the army departments, hospitals, 
transports, foreign colleagues, ambassadors at other courts, 
besides the routine business with consuls, pashas, merchants, 
and in short with everybody who had something to do or 
of whom something had to be obtained. His power of con¬ 
tinuous work was the more remarkable because Lord Strat¬ 
ford led a sedentary life. Since he left school he had never 
attempted athletic amusements. He rode, it is true, whenever 
he could; but he was not much of a sportsman, and though 
he made an annual expedition to the forest of Belgrade to 
shoot boars, he took care to keep a good marksman by his 
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1842-58 side. In short he spent most of his day at his desk, 

' by no means regular walk, ride, or drive, was his pri 
^t. 55-71 / r . 

form of exercise. 

He disliked the climate of Pera, and Therapia w 
breathing place ; but even there, with incessant wor 
little exercise, it needed great care and abstemiousn 
ward off illness. In 1844 gout laid its hand upon hir 
from that time forwards he was liable to its onsla 
When the attack was sharp, and the heat was trying 
the business of the Embassy weighed heavily, Canning 
vent his irritation in good honest Saxon, but he never s) 
speed at his desk, though it had to be placed on hi; 
When the courier had departed, the ambassador alor 
peared unmoved : there was “ a general occultation < 
minor luminaries.” He was often surprized to observ 
easily he bore fatigues which disabled the young men 
staff. On one occasion when he made his annual exc 
to the forest of Belgrade accompanied by the attache 
ambassador was the sole survivor at the dinner-table, 
day had been long and fatiguing, and they had ridden 
the early morning to 9 at night, when they returned 
palace to find some guests awaiting dinner. Lord Str 
was dressed and at table in ten minutes ; but not a 
attache appeared. 

Naturally a man who at the age of seventy could c 
fatigue such as this was not likely to be an easy taskn 
The attaches complained that he worked them to deatf 
John Hay told me that he was once very nearly kill 
overwork ; and as Canning, immersed in business, hac 
time for studying the complexions of his staff, the Err 
doctor took upon himself to warn him that Mr. Hay 
have rest The Elchi was the last man to overlook such < 
he put the attache on board a man-of-war then lying 
Golden Horn and sent the vessel with despatches to 
The staff knew that if once a man found favour in the a 
sador’s eyes and did his work well, Canning would be st 
and loyal to him to the end. No one under his order 
suffered for lack of his support. Whatever error 
might be, Canning took the responsibility of his su 
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nate ; and each man, be he attache or consul, knew that 1842-58 
he could depend on his chiefs support even against the 
Foreign Office itself. While thus just and staunch to all sub- ^ T * 55-71 
ordinates, he had his preferences. He was quick to form his 
impressions, and his first likings seldom changed. The am¬ 
bassador’s eye saw deeply into a man ; people used to say that 
he looked them through; and Titov the Russian minister re¬ 
marked that this eye was its owner’s chief enemy. Instead of 
the easy frank unsuspicious air which a diplomatist should 
employ when he wishes to lure his antagonist on to compro¬ 
mising revelations, Canning, said Titov, appeared to be gazing 
right into your soul, where he evidently expected to find 
something very disagreeable. This is the criticism of a friend 
and there is some truth in it. The Great Elchi was by nature 
or by force of circumstances over-apt to suspect insincerity 
and double-dealing, and his eye would sometimes betray him ; 
but that he could suppress the penetration of his glance 
when occasion demanded was frequently shewn, and notably 
at the famous conferences with Prince Menshikov. When 
circumstances required it he could become blind ; and when 
the Russian plenipotentiary once insulted him, he turned 
the matter over in his mind a moment, and, seeing that a 
quarrel was inexpedient, immediately became deaf. 

This watchful air undoubtedly did him injury not only 
with opponents but with his official “ family; ” yet in the 
midst of the intrigues of Constantinople nothing was more 
natural. So much treachery had encircled him there from 
his youth up, that he needed a wary eye ; and it is not 
always easy to change one’s mental attitude to match one’s 
surroundings. On his arrival in 1842 he took a step dictated 
partly by this feeling which brought him at once into dis¬ 
favour with the staff. He had learnt before leaving England 
that one of the secretaries of the Embassy, when at another 
Court, had been guilty of some official indiscretion : it was 
said that he had disclosed information which ought never to 
have escaped from the archives. Determined that this should 
not occur under his rule, one of the first questions which he 
addressed to the staff, when they came to pay him their 
respects on board the man-of-war which brought him out, 
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was “ Gentlemen, who has charge of the archives ? ” The 
reply was unsatisfactory. It appeared that all the attaches 
had access to the papers and went to consult them whenever 
they pleased. Lord Ponsonby’s indulgent government had 
in fact allowed the staff to get into somewhat irregular 
habits. Canning did not hesitate at the risk of unpopularity 
to put a stop to this laxness. Singling out one among the 
staff, he informed him that he alone was to open the despatches 
and hold the key of the archive presses ; no one else on any 
pretext was to have access to them. The cause of the restric¬ 
tion made an attempt to override the rule ; but the offence 
was not repeated. 

The whole staff felt not unnaturally aggrieved at what 
they regarded as want of confidence in their honour; yet 
there can be no doubt that the ambassador was right in the 
interests of the public service in restricting access to the 
archives. It seems highly dangerous to allow any young' 
man who happens to be an attache, with or without discre¬ 
tion, to run loose among state secrets. But it must be 
allowed that the restriction might have been managed with, 
more tact. Young English gentlemen do not like to fancy 
themselves distrusted ; a question of honour is very delicate 
and brittle to handle ; and Canning, sensitive as he was him¬ 
self on such a point, was perhaps hardly indulgent enough 
towards the same feeling in others. He lacked address in 
managing his subordinates ; his own temper was too impatient 
and fiery, and his standard of work too high for their desultory 
diligence. Moreover he had been accustomed to the old order 
of things when an ambassador selected his own staff from 
among his friends and most of the personnel of an embassy 
changed with each succession in the command. It was new 
and unpleasant to him to have unknown youngsters thrust 
upon him by the Foreign Office, some of whom may have 
had no other recommendation than being the relatives of 
noblemen who were useful to the government. 

If Canning was sometimes over-severe with his staff, he 
had often only too good cause. On the other hand, whatever 
the eccentricities of some of his assistants, few ambassadors 
have been served by an abler, one may even say a more 
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brilliant circle of men. The Oriental secretary, Charles Alison, 1842-58 

with many peculiarities, was not only a marvellous linguist,- 

but a man of subtle and penetrating mind, and his services 55-71 
proved invaluable to his chief. He it was to whom Canning 
entrusted the most difficult negotiations, where a knowledge 
of Turkish was essential; he was more at home in Turkish 
families than the ambassador could possibly be, and if there 
were an intrigue on foot Alison was tolerably sure to hear of 
it from his extensive Turkish and Greek acquaintance. The 
despatches are full of praises of his achievements, and how¬ 
ever little sympathy on most great questions there might be 
between the ambassador and his Voltairean laissez-aller secre¬ 
tary, the latter was a zealous and efficient instrument of his 
chief’s designs, and Canning never failed to give him full 
credit for his success. A staff that included from time to 
time men of such varied attainments as Percy Smythe (after¬ 
wards Lord Strangford), Lord Stanley of Alderley, Lord 
Napier and Ettrick, Robert Curzon (Lord Zouche), Lord 
Cowley, Odo Russell (Lord Ampthill), Sir John Drummond 
Hay, and such outside assistants as Layard, Rawlinson, and 
Newton, can hardly be described as less than highly dis¬ 
tinguished in many brilliant qualities of mind and learning. 

To their abilities much of the success that marked Canning’s 
reign at Constantinople was undoubtedly due; but it may 
well be questioned whether without his firm hand and stern 
resolution, which some of them found hard to bear, all their 
combined intellects would have brought about the diplomatic 
triumphs which he attained. His success at the Porte was 
mainly one of character ; and though he needed clever supple 
minds to work out his measures, the ideas originated with him 
alone, and owed their effect mainly to his rigid resolve and 
unflinching perseverance. His brain conceived the scheme, 
the heat of his enthusiasm forged and welded the scattered 
links of Turkish reform, he alone dreamed of a regenerated 
Turkey where Christian and Musulman alike should resist in 
firm unity, shoulder to shoulder, the insidious approach of 
Russia. Alison and others might help him, and did help him 
with infinite skill; but Alison, who liked the Turks very well 
as they were, would have shrugged his shoulders at reforms, 
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1842-58 and let them alone, had not the fiery zeal of his chief set 
him to work. Whatever was great, whatever made for even 
® r * 55 - 7 i j ust j ce anc i the protection of the oppressed, whatever, a cynic 
may add, was Quixotic and impracticably ideal, in the states¬ 
manship of the British Palace at Pera, was due to Canning 
alone. Others might trim the sails of his vessel of state, 
others might load her guns and stand ready with the match, 
but so long as he was captain of the ship no hand but his 
touched the helm, no other voice rang out when the broadside 
was to be fired. 

Yet it is above all things noteworthy that with this 
immense influence, with an authority which was as nearly 
despotic as that of a Christian and a foreigner can ever be 
in Turkey, he was not arbitrary. He used his power, not for 
power’s sake, but to attain a definite end. He entered upon 
his dominion at Constantinople with a fixed purpose—to make 
the continuance of the Ottoman Empire possible by making 
it European. His policy was open, avowed, straightforward. 
Private motives he had none. He would save Turkey in spite 
of herself if she could be saved at all. Whatever made for 
this goal found a firm advocate in Canning. An equitable 
pasha, a wise minister, a just law, a single-minded colleague, 
need fear no opposition from* him ; his voice was always ready 
to be raised in their behalf. But let all take heed how they 
thwart him in his grande idee. Should the French ambassador 
seek to increase the prestige of his king or president or emperor 
by supporting the Turks in their opposition to reform, or by 
any policy hostile to his great scheme, that ambassador would 
probably be recalled. A Turkish minister who attempted to 
return to the old Ottoman ways was doomed to fall. A pasha 
who refused to execute the humane laws passed at Canning’s 
instigation lost his post. But all this was in pursuance of a 
fixed policy, a policy that never once wavered during sixteen 
years of sore trials and many reverses. He had laid out 
his road before him, and in that road he and the Sultan 
were to walk. If any man uprose in the way, he must be 
made to stand aside; if another would come and join in 
the procession, he was heartily welcome. But whether they 
stood in the road or followed in his train, one thing was plain : 
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—he was going* straight on. In spite of obstacles, and with or 1842-58 
without assistance, he would pursue the path he had marked ~ 

out for himself and for the empire oven* which he dominated. * 1,1 ’ ^ 71 
To the Turks, this immovable resolution carried with it some¬ 
thing of the air of destiny. u If what he directed was ineon- Kinalakc, 
sistent with the nature of things, then possibly the nature of L 120 
things would be changed by the decree of 1 leaven, for there 
was no hope that the (meat Kichi would relax his will. In 
the meantime, however, and by the blessing of (iod, the 
actual execution of the ambassador’s painful mandates might 
perhaps be suffered to encounter a little delay.” I >e!ay indeed 
was the one form of opposition which Canning found hardest 
to bear and to overcome. 1 low he overcame it step by step ; 
how he sought to impose upon the Sultan and his ministers 
his idea of a New Turkey, an empire worthy to take a place 
in the councils of Kuropean States ; what he achieved, and 
where he failed ; this is what we must survey in the chapters 
to come. As the story wears on we shall often see a strong 
man in adversity, but we .shall never be tempted to forget for 
a moment that the man is strong. 

It is time, however, to c<insider tin* conditions in which 
the Great Kichi began his work of reformation and tin* change 
which had taken place* in 'Turkey since his former residences. 

When for the fourth time* Sir Stratford ('aiming went to 
take charge of tin* Knglish Kmhassy at Gunstantiuople in 184c, 
he found himself in almost a new Turkey. Outwardly, at 
least, everything appeared changed. Stambol, as he remem¬ 
bered it in 18 id, or even in 1826, was a different place from 
Constantinople.* in 1842. The* mosques still crowned the 
Seven Hills, the narrow crowded streets ami ba/ars Him bed 
upwards from the Golden Horn, the ** Hah i 1 1 muayuu ” itself 
— the Sublime Porte— was still to be dutifully \ Kited hard 
by the ruined vestiges of IvTs Serai: hut tin* character of 
the place?, of the* people, of the Porte itself, was altered and 
transformed. The day uhen Sultan Mahmud II. struck 
the resolute! blow which put an end at once and for ever to 
the baneful tyranny of the Jam varies was the birthday of 
modern 1 urkey. On that day an old system passed away 
and a new one came into being. The paralysing panic of 
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342 military despotism was removed; the royal power was re- 
— stored ; and in the hands of Mahmud that power might be 
r * 55 exerted for great ends. He was the one ruler who in happier 
conditions could have saved Turkey. He it was who saw the 
needs of his country, formed his purpose, pursued it secretly 
for twenty years, then dealt his sudden blow, and at once 
inaugurated his reforms. Such resolution, such immovable 
firmness, such patience, are rare among princes ; and though 
strength of will in Mahmud carried with it an unpleasing 
rigidity and in religious matters a quality of fanaticism, 
there is no doubt that he had the ability as well as the desire 
to revive the ancient lustre of his house by bringing to it some 
glimmer of the light of Western civilization. 

It is easy to look back now with a pitying smile over the 
failures, the broken vows, the paper constitutions, of half a 
century of Ottoman history, and to wonder why people ex¬ 
pected so much of Mahmud’s reforms, why men hoped for 
the regeneration of “ the unspeakable Turk/’—aye and con¬ 
tinued to hope for many years after the reforming Sultan had 
been laid in his grave : but at the time there was something 
touching in the strong ignorant man’s struggle against the 
corruptions of his empire—his blind feeling after the best 
means to raise his country to the level of a European State. 
We picture to ourselves the Sultan casting aside the fond 
traditions of the past, unlearning what he had been taught in 
his youth, and groping blunderingly among new principles 
and new customs. We do not imagine him an ideal reformer, 
a man of broad views and the wisdom that comes from ripe 
study : his mind was built in a narrow and unbending mould, 
and he did not dream of such a regeneration of Turkey as 
Canning afterwards attempted. But he saw the first obvious 
necessities of government and he made unhesitatingly in their 
direction. He knew that a strong ruler upheld by a loyal 
and disciplined army alone could rescue the empire and stem 
the tide of corruption and foreign aggrandizement, and he 
knew that an army such as he needed could only be formed 
on a European model. Hence we see him immersed in a 
French drill book ; hence he unlearns his old Turkish riding, 
and fearlessly mounts a barebacked horse till his long legs 
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acquire the seat of an English dragoon ; hence he casts away 
the turban and kaftan, and assumes the European coat, 
trousers, and boots, and retains as a distinguishing mark only 
the red fez. 

It was a brave effort, and the more astonishing since it 
was made in solitude and isolation. No one prompted 
Mahmud, no one man can be pointed out as having promi¬ 
nently and voluntarily assisted him : what help he had he 
commanded and he rewarded. It was his misfortune as well 
as his glory to be before his age, to attempt reform, however 
crude and elementary, at a time when no one understood 
the necessity or believed in the policy. He began single- 
handed, and his greatest difficulty was to find a single capable 
instrument to carry out his designs. He failed to realize his 
ambition, not from lack of force or resolution, but because 
his countrymen were not prepared and because foreign powers 
left him unaided. England, France, and Russia were the foes 
that crushed Mahmud’s wise projects. Russia perceived that 
her prey was escaping her, and determined to strike at once. 
Filled with a half-Christian half-antiquarian enthusiasm, Eng¬ 
land and France joined in the Czar’s designs and outraged 
the national feelings of the Ottoman Sultan by demanding 
the dismemberment of his empire for the sake of the Greeks. 
They allowed Russia to make a wanton war upon him just at 
the moment when they had so tied their hands by treaty that 
they could not defend him, and when they had seriously in¬ 
jured his chance of success by sending his fleet to the bottom 
of the bay of Navarino. 

The loss of Greece and the humiliation of the Treaty 
of Adrianople destroyed much of the Sultan’s spirit and 
prestige; and when, with an incredible lack of political 
capacity, and in disregard of the solemn warnings which 
Canning addressed to them, the English Government had 
succumbed to French ascendancy and allowed Mohammed 
All to carry his triumphant standards across Syria and well- 
nigh to threaten the sacred city of Constantine itself,—then 
broke the proud spirit of Mahmud ; and the man, who had 
so resolutely and so carefully planned a new era for his 
country, just lived to see his every hope extinguished, and 
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closed his eyes in welcome death that he might not witness 
the dissolution of his empire. 

Yet the end of Mahmud’s reforms was not all failure. The 
improvements of Abdu-l-Mejid and his advisers were the 
fruit of his father’s sowing. Above all it was Mahmud who 
first awoke Canning’s interest in Turkish reform. During his 
earlier residences at the British palace at Pera it is not too 
much to say that the ambassador had hardly given a thought 
to the separate and independent interests of the Ottoman 
Empire. To Turkey as the barrier against Russia, the door¬ 
keeper of the Dardanelles, he ever gave his hearty support: 
she was necessary to England, and that was enough. But 
to improve, to Europeanize, the vast disjointed empire of 
the Grand Signior, seems hardly to have occurred to him as 
a possibility in those early days. From 1810 to 1812 he was 
busy night and day in defending England’s rights and resist¬ 
ing French influence. In 1826-27 his attention was again 
diverted from Turkey to an extraneous object. His mission 
was directed almost exclusively to mediation on behalf of the 
Greeks, and this alone was sufficient to extinguish every hope 
of sympathy between him and the Turkish Government. In 
Mahmud he saw chiefly the relentless despot of Hellas: he 
had no time to view the other side of his character. 

It was not much before 1832 that the ambassador whose 
name is now identified with the cause of reform in Turkey 
began to see clearly the necessity of radical changes in the 
administration of the empire. His intercourse in that year 
with the Sultan became suddenly more intimate and confi¬ 
dential. Mahmud perhaps began to perceive that if foreign 
aid were needed to realize his hopes, there was no man more 
fitted by nature to help him than the resolute ambassador 
who had so often defied him. Canning on his side felt more 
kindly and respectfully towards the Sultan ; and with the 
growing esteem came a corresponding interest in the policy 
of internal reform. He had witnessed the destruction of the 
Janissaries, and his despatches shew that he was not blind 
to the critical nature of the revolution, though as yet he 
did not feel himself called upon to sympathize or cooperate 
in it. Since that momentous event, circumstances had come 
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by degrees to his knowledge which led him to bestow more 
attention on the new policy. The following letter from one 
of the attaches to Sir R. Gordon’s embassy formed part of the 
information which now came to him with increasing force :— 

What engrosses everybody hdre [is] the extraordinary change 
which is daily taking place in the manners of this people. You 
yourself witnessed the commencement of the change, but, if I am to 
believe . . . every person who has been absent and has now 
returned, the change since your departure has been still more 
extraordinary. Very few years more, and not a turban will exist. 
Grand Vezir, Reis Efendi, Ulema, employes of every description, 
now wear the red cap, cossack trousers, black boots, and a plain 
red or blue cloak buttoned under the chin. No gold embroidery, 
no jewels, no pelisses. The Sultan wears a blue jacket, cossack 
trousers, black boots, and the red cap like the others, and he now 
contemplates adding a shade to the latter. He has paid a visit to 
Madame Hiibsch, has been boar-shooting at Belgrade, on which 
occasion he borrowed Black’s house, and in fact behaving so un¬ 
accountably that . . . Cartwright [the consul] cannot account for it 
in any other way than by believing him cracked, and he supposes 
that it is to be attributed to drinking. Chabert assures me that all 
the old Turks are outrageous and that several have lamented to him 
that they were becoming infidels ; the young ones are however all 
decidedly in favour of the new system, and of such his officers and 
armies are composed. I have not seen an officer of regulars who 
was apparently above thirty; some of the soldiers appear scarce 
fourteen : they go through the evolutions with great precision, and 
have entirely the appearance of regular troops. The Sultan himself 
occasionally appears incognito at the capital,' with scarce any 
attendant, goes to the mosque in the dress I have described, and 
although some of the populace have occasionally betrayed their 
discontent by abuse, he has apparently taken not the slightest notice 
of it . . . Black on the contrary conceives that the Sultan knows 
extremely well what he is about; that he has got rid of the old 
Turks and is certain of the young ones j that he will conciliate the 
good opinion of the whole world by the course which he is pursuing, 
and that let him but get peace on honourable terms and recruit the 
exhausted' resources of the country, he will confer permanent bless¬ 
ings upon this country. . . . 

In the camp every officer, every private, loaded us with civili¬ 
ties, shewed us their tents and arms, went through their manoeuvres, 
offered us pipes and coffee, &c. Several officers have already dined 
us, and conduct themselves quite like Christians, particularly in 
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drinking. That there is something not quite right about the Sultan’s 
mind I almost feel convinced of: but whether Providence is not 
working a change in this extraordinary people by means of a mad¬ 
man is a matter of curious speculation. I can scarcely doubt his 
personal bravery now. He heard the other day that the Topjis 
[artillery] were determined not to adopt the red cap and new dis¬ 
cipline and that they were violent in their abuse of his measures. 
He immediately went quite alone to their barracks, visited their 
mosque, and walking through every part of the building seemed to 
defy them. Not one word of abuse was heard. 

Information such as this prepared Canning in some degree 
for the astonishing alterations which he observed in Turkish 
manners in 1832. The Sultan and his ministers for the first 
time appeared to treat “ infidels ” as though they were equals. 
It was possible to transact business with some of the officials 
without either humiliation or threats. The younger genera¬ 
tion of Turks were becoming positively civilized. Canning 
began to approach nearer to confidential relations with them, 
and with this came a more accurate insight into the position 
of affairs. He grasped the vital importance of the crisis ; 
the time had come to choose between two courses: to 
leave the Turkish Empire to its inevitable fate, or to try to 
save it by “ an approach to the civilization of Christendom.” 
He announced this conclusion in a memorable despatch to 
Lord Palmerston—almost the first hint of the policy to which 
he devoted the rest of his official career. 

The Sultan as your lordship is doubtless aware has long sought 
to render his authority independent of the restraints to which his 
more immediate predecessors, though equally absolute in principle, 
were obliged practically to submit. In the prosecution of this 
favourite scheme during a reign of twenty-five years he has been 
eminently successful. The pashas of Baghdad and Scutari, the 
famous Ali of Janina, the Derdibeys or feudal lords of Asia Minor, 
the Janissaries, and finally the Albanian chiefs, have all in succession 
sunk beneath the weight of his sceptre. To these may be added the 
Mamluks who were treacherously butchered in cold blood by the 
present Viceroy of Egypt, acting under the sanction if not at the 
instigation of the Sultan, and the Wahhabis who were subsequently 
reduced to insignificance by the forces of the same pasha. . . . 

The Sultan’s habit, and it may be essential to his safety, is to 
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look into every department of the State and to manage all its con- 1832 

cerns himself. He goes about at all hours, and in all weathers, - 

residing even at this season in a small country palace on the jet. 45 
Bosphorus, where he is in a great measure free from the restraints, 
the expenses, and the dangers, of the Seraglio. But neither his 
activity nor his resolution has hitherto made him independent of 
favourites. . . . 

The great end and aim of the Sultan’s exertions is the formation 
of a military force capable of maintaining his authority at home and 
enabling him to recover the station which he has lost for the present 
with respect to foreign countries. For these purposes he has it in 
view to establish a sort of national guard throughout the empire, and 
he no doubt hopes that after a few years his military orphan school at 
Constantinople will furnish a sufficient number of native officers to 
command it. Muskets and cloth for the use of the army are already 
in part manufactured at home, and the government would not perhaps 
refuse to receive a certain number of Christian officers into its service, 
although their habits and the high pay they would expect are felt to 
be drawbacks to the advantage of employing them. 

The main and perhaps insuperable obstacle to the establishment 
of a large national army in this country consists in the necessity of 
adopting at the same time a totally new system of administration. 

Without a basis of this kind the Sultan will labour in vain to erect a 
military structure of any real strength and utility, and hampered as 
he is by the vices of a worn-out system founded on religious faith, 
and by the incongruous elements of which his empire is composed, 
to say nothing of his commercial treaties with foreign powers and 
more particularly of his various entanglements with Russia, it is diffi¬ 
cult to conceive by what means so great and perilous a task can be 
achieved. It may be true that nothing is impossible to genius ; and 
the natural resources of the Turkish Empire are infinitely greater than 
those of Russia when Peter the Great undertook to transform his 
barbarous hordes into a civilized and powerful nation. But although 
the character of the reigning Sultan is in some respects worthy of 
praise and even of admiration, it may well be doubted whether he 
possesses knowledge and capacity equal to the crisis ; and bountiful as 
nature has been to this empire in every capital point, yet such is the 
ruinous tendency of institutions raised on false principles that the 
greatest natural advantages would seem to be unavailable now that 
the circumstances which once gave an extraordinary impulse to the 
Turkish people have ceased to operate. With the exception of the 
Ulema, and the border chieftains of Bosnia, whose strength lies in 
their castles, there is no longer any constituted body or class of 
hereditary proprietors in Turkey ; life and property are still unpro¬ 
tected by an adequate system of laws; and the despotism of the 
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-gion of civilization. The Turks of all ranks have lost in a great 

45 measure that pride and confidence in themselves which at times sup¬ 
plied. the place of real strength, and though it is not impossible that 
some flashes of their ancient spirit may yet on a favourable occasion 
break forth, there is little prospect of its revival proving in any case 
more than partial or temporary. 

The great question to be resolved is this : How far is it j possible 
to introduce into the present system of administration those improvements 
without which the army and finances of the country must be equally in¬ 
efficient ? Pertev Efendi I know has said within the last few days that 
as soon as the Greek and Egyptian questions are disposed of, a regu¬ 
lar plan of improvement will be commenced. But it is to be feared 
that other urgent questions originating in the decayed state of this 
empire will occasion fresh delay even when those which now occupy 
the government shall have been settled. More than five years have 
elapsed, since the Janissaries were destroyed, and although some 
regulations of a better kind have been adopted, and the Sultan’s 
policy is in general of a milder and more protecting character, no 
beneficial results, except that of a diminished animosity between 
Turks and Christians, are yet visible. The regular army is not more 
numerous now and scarcely better disciplined than it was before the 
war with. Russia. The financial embarrassments increase, and com¬ 
merce is still depressed by a pernicious system of monopoly. . . . 

Such my lord is the substance of the information which has 
lately come to my knowledge, and I am anxious to bring it under 
notice, even at the risk of wearying your lordship’s patience, because 
I thznh the time is near at hand ., or perhaps already co?ne , when it is 
necessary that a decided line of policy should be adopted a?id steadily 
pursued with respect to this country. The Turkish E 7 npire is evidently 
hastening to its dissolution ., arid an approach to the civilization of 
Christendom affords the only chance of keeping it together for any 
length off time. That chance is a very precarious one at best, and 
should, it unfortunately not be realized the dismemberment which 
would ensue could hardly fail of disturbing the peace of Europe 
through, a long series of years. 


In the words which I have italicized we find the germ of that 
pol icy of reform for which Canning laboured during sixteen years. 
He was not yet sure of Mahmud, as the tone of the despatch 
indicates : but his opinion of him improved as the year 1832 
wore on, and the final audience of leave—the last occasion on 
which he saw the Sultan—made a deep impression upon him. 
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Then he returned to England and the House of Commons, 
and for almost ten years he had no voice in Turkish affairs, 
till at last in the fulness of time he went forth again to the 
Bosphorus, and now—not to hold the fort against the French, 
nor to mediate for insurrectionary Greeks—but to work for 
the Turkish Empire itself, to carry out that policy of reform, 
that approach to the’ civilization of Christendom, which he 
had foreseen in 1832. 

This was the keynote of his mission. The first “ instruction ” 
which he received from Lord Aberdeen, after the usual com¬ 
mand to support the Sultan’s authority and the integrity 
of his empire, proceeds forthwith to the burning question : 
he was to “ impart stability to the Sultan’s government by 
promoting judicious and well-considered reforms.” He was 
not indeed to meddle busily in the internal affairs of Turkey 
—that was not within the province of an ambassador— 
but he was to support and even to suggest such measures 
of reform as were manifestly and imperatively called for. In 
the list of pressing questions the reform of the army held 
the first place: the Turkish forces required to be limited and 
subjected to better discipline. The whole administration and 
police were to be improved for the better tranquillity of the 
empire. Public officers were to be chosen with more care. 
Christians were to be treated with humanity. The trade and 
resources of Turkey, her mines and forests, should be de¬ 
veloped by an enlarged system of roads and increased steam 
communications. The chief cause of provincial discontent was 
to be removed by a better system of collecting the taxes. 
Such were the leading points in the outline of reform presented 
in the instruction of her Majesty’s Government In addition 
Canning was to promote a good understanding between the 
Porte and the Pasha of Egypt, to endeavour to settle the 
outstanding pecuniary and commercial difficulties with Greece, 
to press upon the Porte the utmost indulgence towards the 
Christians and Druses of the Lebanon, to soften the animosities 
and allay the frontier disputes between Turkey and Persia, 
and, in short, generally to use his every effort for peace abroad 
and tranquillity and good government within the borders of 
the Ottoman Empire. 
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- arrival was by no means encouraging to the hopes of im- 

55 provement with which he had left England. A strong 
reaction against Western influence had set in. Fortunately 
we are not here concerned with the management of diplomacy 
in Turkey during Canning’s absence ; otherwise it might be 
necessary to inquire whether a firm steady policy such as his 
might not have saved the Porte from the many troubles which 
encompassed and well-nigh overwhelmed her between 1833 
and 1841. At least we may be sure that the Treaty of 
Hunkiar Iskelesi would never have been signed had he 
been at the British Embassy. The tardy though eventually 
signal intervention of England between the Sultan and Mo¬ 
hammed Ali might also have been accelerated by a strong 
ambassador. Lord Ponsonby, however, did his best, and the 
settlement of the Egyptian question owed much to his exer¬ 
tions. But he left the Porte in very evil plight, and in no very 
grateful mood towards her lethargic Allies. The war with 
Egypt, the temporary loss of Syria, numerous insurrections 
and defections, had seriously impaired her strength and finances. 
Syria had indeed been restored to her by the Allies, whose 
army and fleet had just been withdrawn ; Mohammed Ali had 
been reduced to what England considered his proper place; 
the Turkish fleet had been surrendered by the Pasha of Egypt; 
and the most dangerous article of the Treaty of Hunkiar Iske¬ 
lesi had been repealed by the Treaty of 1841 whereby the 
Bosphorus and Dardanelles were once more made Turkish 
and not Russian waters. But Turkey had been alarmingly 
weakened by the attacks of the past fourteen years. Russia 
and Egypt between them had refused Mahmud that period of 
peace which alone could have rendered his reforming policy 
triumphant Moreover the great Sultan was dead, and an 
1839 amiable but irresolute youth reigned in his stead. How far 
the well-intentioned weakness of Abdu-l-Mejid was on the 
whole an advantage in the hands of such a tutor as Sir Strat¬ 
ford Canning we shall see as we go on: but in the absence 
of some such controlling influence the change from a mind— 
narrow perhaps, but resolute, indefatigable, and commanding 
—like Mahmud’s, to the mild intelligence of his son, must 
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appear an incalculable calamity. Canning indeed presaged 
good results. He preferred a pupil to a rival, and wrote, after 
his first audience of the new sovereign, that “ the graciousness 
of his manner, and the intelligent, though gentle and even 
melancholy, expression of his countenance, warrant a hope, 
perhaps a sanguine one, that with riper years and a more ex¬ 
perienced judgment he may prove a real blessing and source 
of strength to his country.” 

Subsequent intercourse with the young Sultan confirmed 
this favourable opinion. On one occasion when the ambas¬ 
sador had a private audience of his Majesty, with no one 
present but Riza the grand chamberlain, and the interpreter, 
the Sultan was unusually affable and encouraging. He 
spoke openly of his personal views, and said that “ the great 
object of his policy was the happiness of his subjects ; he in¬ 
tended and had ordered the execution of those humane laws 
which had been promulgated at Gulhand and consigned to 
the reformed code ; he wished to maintain relations of peace 
with every European Power and those of confidence and inti¬ 
macy with Great Britain.” Reform, he protested, was dear to 
him, and could he but find ten pashas to cooperate he would 
feel sure of success : the difficulty was to find willing instru¬ 
ments. Swayed as the young prince might be, to and fro, by 
divergent counsels, at heart he was always true to reform and 
staunch to its chief European advocate. “ He possessed ” 
wrote Canning in later years “ a kindly disposition, a sound 
understanding, a clear sense of duty, proper feelings of dignity 
without pride, and a degree of humanity seldom, if ever, ex¬ 
hibited by the best of his ancestors. The full development 
of these qualities found a check in the want of vigour which 
dated from his birth and which his early accession to the 
throne and consequent indulgence in youthful passions served 
to increase. The bent of his mind inclined him to reform 
conducted on mild and liberal principles. He had not energy 
enough to originate measures of that kind, but he was glad 
to sanction and promote their operation.” What fitter qualities 
could be desired in the royal pupil of the Great Elchi ? The 
intimacy which gradually sprang up between them was some¬ 
thing unprecedented in the Turkish State, and assumed by 
VOL. II, G 
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degrees the character of personal affection. At a private 
audience one day Canning ventured to say that the first time 
he had been presented to his Majesty his heart had gone forth 
towards him. “ And mine towards you ,” was the Sultan’s 
response. Without this intimate understanding the ambassa¬ 
dor’s task would perhaps have been hopeless. His intercourse 
with Abdu-l-Mejid, whether by audience public and private, 
or by means of the secret agent who went between them, was 
his final weapon when diplomacy had exhausted its resources 
upon the Porte. 

With the Turkish ministry he had far less cause to be 
satisfied. Reshid Pasha, by his too rapid and sweeping re¬ 
forms, outlined in the famous Tanzimat or Hatti-Sherif of 
Gulhan ^, 1 had not only procured his own fall, but had created 
a dangerous reaction. The government manifested a petulant 
impatience of European interference. Its policy was re¬ 
actionary, fanatical, and anti-Christian. It was mainly com¬ 
posed of the old Turkish party and aimed at a return to 
the system overturned by Mahmud. Redress of any sort, if 
granted at all, would be granted in its minimum. Least of 
all would the government listen to the advice of one who had 
so often offended its prejudices before. Canning was aware 
of this disfavour :— 

“ On reaching Constantinople I soon learnt that several of 
the Turks in power, and those the most influential, disliked 
my appointment, some on account of my former transactions 
with Greece, and some, perhaps, from the apprehension of 
having their interested intrigues detected and shewn up. The 
Grand Vezir [Mohammed Izzet Pasha, a gallant soldier, but 
over-severe and fanatical, who shortly made room for Rauf 


1 This document, the Magna Charta of Turkey, provided for the security of 
all subjects, without distinction of creed, in life, honour, and property; for the 
equitable distribution and collection of the taxes ; and for the systematic recruit¬ 
ing of the army. It confirmed Mahmud’s ordinance by which no one could be 
executed without regular trial and sentence, and established the principle of public 
trial for all accused parties ; it asserted the right of all persons, criminals included, 
to hold and devise property without let or hindrance; and appointed a council to 
elaborate the details of administrative reform. See Sir E. Hertslct, Map of 
Europe by Treaty , ii. 1002. 
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Pasha], had little to distinguish him beyond his high official 1842 

position. The Minister for Foreign Affairs was Sarim Efendi, - 

a shrewd and rather ill-favoured person, who had figured as ^ T ‘ 55 
the Sultan’s representative in Persia, with the reputation of 
surpassing the natives in their art of drawing the long bow 
to perfection. Others of the Ministry by no means wanting 
in talent were supposed to be more alive to their interests 
than those of the State. One very old man, not actually in 
office at that time, continued to enjoy a certain amount of 
credit, not so much in virtue of his achievements, as of his 
moderate and judicious sentiments. He lived in retirement 
without having given up his claims to public employment 
This respectable veteran was Khusruf Pasha, who had been 
governor of Egypt, when the famous Mohammed Ali got 
possession of that province. The man of greatest importance, 
if not by talent and character, at least by official position, was 
Riza Pasha. He owed his elevation to Sultan Mahmud, whose 
boon companion he had been in the latter years of that 
Caliph’s reign. He was in 1843-4 at one and the same time 
chief intendant of the palace and commander-in-chief of the 
army, which he had himself constructed and supplied for the 
most part with officers. I had not been long at my post 
before I learnt on good authority that between this formidable 
pluralist and the minister of finance, a man of distinguished 
ability, there existed an understanding, which, aided by two 
Christian capitalists, had for its secret object the enrichment 
of the four confederates at the expense of the public treasury. 

The youth and inexperience of Sultan Abdu-l-Mejid rendered 
their machinations at once more feasible and more dangerous, 

A sense of duty and the interest I could not but feel for a 
young sovereign exposed to a thousand hazards induced me 
to keep a strict watch on their proceedings. At one time 
indeed I thought it might be necessary to warn the Sultan of 
his imprudence in leaving power, so obviously susceptible of 
abuse, in the hands of a single individual. On further reflec¬ 
tion, however, I satisfied myself that the danger was one of 
appearance only, and that the Sultan’s authority, though of 
late somewhat limited, was still sufficient to control any 
minister who might be tempted to raise the banner of revolt, ^ 
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t he reformer of turkey 

This conviction was eventually justified by the facility with 
which Riza Pasha was deprived at a later period of his two¬ 
fold command. He had scarcely returned one evening from 
the discharge of his official functions, when he received an 
order of dismissal, with which he humbly and dutifully com¬ 
plied, nor did the public evince the slightest interest in his 
disgrace.” 

The downfall of Riza (in August 1845) was largely Can¬ 
ning’s work; but it took more than three years to make his 
influence tell against so formidable an adversary, who had 
detected an opponent the moment he saw the ambassador. 
Any approach to reforms in favour of the rayas was impos¬ 
sible with ministers who carried their hatred of Christianity 
to the length of excluding from the public service even Turks 
who could speak Christian languages. “ It would be a great 
mistake,” he wrote to Lord Aberdeen, “ to suppose that the 
Porte is the best judge of her own interests. She possesses 
no such advantage. Her ministers . . , have neither the capa¬ 
city nor the knowledge to grapple with the difficulty of the 
times. They have not even the sagacity to recognize their 
real friends. History and recent experience are lost upon 
them.” And again, “information and suggestions for im¬ 
provement are at present thrown away. A change must first 
be made in the minds of those who govern. The consuls are 
complained of for complaining, and a foreign representative 
is esteemed in proportion to his tolerance of abuses.” 

The general state of the empire was such as might be 
expected after the late troubles, and under the existing rulers. 

• Disorder reigned in the provinces. The misgovernment of 

• Wallachia offered an opportunity for Russian intrigues ; 
Bulgaria had caught the fever of disquiet, Albania soon broke 
into revolt, and in 1843 Servia rose against her prince. The 
local pashas did as they pleased. At Scutari three Christian 
peasants were executed without trial; at Trebizond the pasha 
cut the throats of two criminals in the public street; the 
governor of Mosil rushed out one night, mad with drink, to 

’ murder at pleasure ; two towns were razed to the ground by 
The troops in Albania ; the soldiers mutinied for their pay at 
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Salonica, tried to kill their colonel, and then burnt the stores 1842 

in a caravanserai, while the pasha looked on ; unequal and - 

cruel taxation was driving the people to despair; the ministers Mr ' 55 
of the Porte used their official authority in favour of their 
private trading, and invited presents of hush-money from 
offending pashas. Fanaticism against Christians was increas¬ 
ing, and Pera was placarded with threats of burning the Frank 
quarter. “ There is no such thing as system in Turkey. Every Ibid. 
man according to his means and opportunities gets what he 
can, commands when he dares, and submits when he must.” 
Financial embarrassment, public and individual, prevailed to 
an alarming extent. The only active trade was the traffic in 
lucrative posts in the public service; but salaries were in 
arrears ; commerce languished ; the currency was ruinously 
debased; forests and mines and other resources were neglected ; 
communications were bad—no roads or mere tracks; good land 
on the coast within fifty miles of Constantinople was to be 
bought for two shillings an acre, while Russian grain was sold 
at a comfortable profit hard by. Ignorance and corruption pre¬ 
vailed in every department of the state ; brutal violence and 
torture were employed in the law courts ; Christian evidence 
was not accepted against Muslims ; Christians were annoyed 
if they entered the Turkish quarters of the capital; constant 
cases occurred of fraud and outrage against them: yet in 
spite of these disabilities the rayas were slowly advancing 
in wealth, education, and independence, whilst the Turks were 
losing ground. There were exceptions to this sweeping indict¬ 
ment. Omar Pasha of Salonica and Black Huseyn the Janis¬ 
sary of Vidin bore the reputation of mild and upright 
governors. Namik and Ya’kub in the Divan were said to be 
enlightened men. But as a whole no attempt was being made 
to carry on Mahmud’s policy, and the humane provisions of 
Gulhand remained a dead letter. 

A drastic remedy was necessary: but how was it to be 
applied in face of the opposition displayed by the government 
to all foreign interference ? The intervention in Syria, though 
in the interests of Turkey, had left a sore feeling at the Porte, 
and foreign representatives, indeed foreigners of all grades, 
barely maintained their positions. If Lord Aberdeen wished ibid. 
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merely to stand well with the Turks, wrote Canning, he had 
better not meddle at all, but let matters drift On the other 
hand the rising importance of the rayas might end in revo¬ 
lution, and it would be impossible to uphold the Porte against 
its progressive Christian subjects. Popular sympathy, secret 
societies, the power of the press, all would urge England in 
the opposite direction. What then could be done? He 
advised “ an active but friendly interference,” in the interests of 
Turkey and Europe, with real united action among all the 
Great Powers, so that the Porte might have no opportunity, as 
heretofore, of playing off one Power against another. The only 
alternative was “ tacit acquiescence ” in the reactionary policy 
now pursued by the Turkish ministers: to keep on good, 
terms, and “ never mind the credit.” He perceived no middle 
course. 

With such an envoy, it is needless to say that the former 
alternative was adopted. The Foreign Office indeed cau¬ 
tioned the ambassador repeatedly to proceed gently; but to 
proceed, not to stand still, was the policy he was to choose. 
Yet “active but friendly intervention” was more easily con¬ 
ceived than executed. Canning was hampered by countless 
obstacles. The relations of the Porte with Greece and Syria 
were a source of obstruction : the Turkish ministers, while 
accepting his good offices in bringing the Greeks to reason, 
could not forget the share he had taken in setting them free ; 
and Syria, though restored to the Sultan mainly through the 
exertions and arms of England, was a constant cause of sus¬ 
picion and jealousy. And apart from these outside distur¬ 
bances, there were serious difficulties to overcome in his own 
relations with the Turkish Government As ambassador, his 
first duty was the protection of English interests. Just as in 
1812 he would not move a step to help the Porte in its nego¬ 
tiations with Russia until the commercial claims of England 
had been admitted ; so in 1842 it was impossible to stand 
forward as the friendly adviser of the Sultan in Turkish in¬ 
terests until the grievances of British subjects had been re¬ 
dressed. Unfortunately there was a heavy crop of English 
claims to be reaped. The previous ambassador had left a 
disagreeable inheritance behind him. The wars and distur- 
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bances in Syria had involved British subjects in losses which 
the Porte was bound to make good. An Englishman had 
been dismissed the Turkish navy without cause, and compen¬ 
sation was demanded. The Commercial Treaty of 1838 re¬ 
quired revision. There was a monetary claim on the part of 
her Majesty’s Government itself. Some of these demands 
were not disposed of till 1846. 

Besides purely English claims, a large class of “ protected ” 
subjects appealed to the British ambassador. These were 
natives of Malta and the Ionian Islands, who could claim the 
privileges of British citizens, though not subject to English 
laws ; and these formed by far the most troublesome branch 
of Canning’s clients. They were clever enough to absorb a 
large amount of the British trade in the Levant, and unprin¬ 
cipled enough to constitute the most conspicuous class of 
criminals. Constantinople itself was flooded with miscreants, 
who fought in the streets, or stabbed in the dark, and then 
fled to the Embassy for protection. Canning sent them back 
to their native lands in 1844, but they returned in the follow¬ 
ing year, and he found he had no legal means of banishing 
them. The position of guardian to such wards was so embar¬ 
rassing that he appealed to the home Government to relieve 
him of the responsibility by effecting some change in the 
consular jurisdiction. There was no English prison, and no 
English police : consequently it was difficult to arrest “ pro¬ 
tected ” criminals, and necessary, if an arrest were effected, to 
consign them to the horrors of the Turkish bagnio, or to 
release them on very doubtful recognizances. Some impor¬ 
tant changes were made by Act of Parliament and Orders in 
Council in 1843-44, whereby the consular jurisdiction was 
securely established as part of the statute law and consuls 
were empowered to call in assessors from among the British 
residents to assist them in their labours. The consuls were 
at the same time made fully responsible for verdicts in their 
courts, and a considerable burden was thus removed from the 
British Embassy. Much however was left undone, and the 
consular system remained in an unsatisfactory state for many 
years. 

Moreover, whatever might have been the legal bounds of 
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- responsibility. In places where there was no American 

MT ‘ 55 consul he took upon himself to afford protection to citizens 
of the United States. Dutch Jews in Syria looked to him for 
satisfaction for their wrongs. Greek artisans in Pera owed 
their safety to his intervention. The long-continued persecu¬ 
tion of the Armenians, which had burst forth with relentless 
severity after the battle of Navarino, was ended at his in¬ 
stance ; and the Nestorians in Mesopotamia, victims of a cruel 
and bloody oppression, found an untiring advocate in the 
British ambassador. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE CHRISTIAN RENEGADES 
1843-46. 

The many subjects of complaint and remonstrance referred 1 843-6 
to in the preceding chapter naturally tended to exasperate ^ ^ ^ 
rather than soften the reactionary ministers of the Porte, and 
for some years Canning found the position of adviser to the 
Sultan a trying and irksome one. Finally an incident occurred 
which tested to the full his power of enforcing reforms. If 
he failed, the future was perhaps desperate : if he succeeded, 
he might feel some confidence in his authority. The case 
involved much more than ordinary principles of justice and 
humanity: it required a reversal of a criminal law presumed 
to be based upon the Koran. A Christian who had embraced 
Islam had recanted, and by the law of Mohammed was exe¬ 
cuted. Could this law be repealed ? This was the problem 
to be solved, and Lord Stratford shall tell the solution in his 
own words. 

“ A painful incident, the execution of an individual on Memoirs, 
religious grounds, brought on a most important change in 
the practice, if not in the principles, of the Sultan's govern- Au S- i8 43 
ment A young Armenian, subject of the Porte, adopted 
the Musulman faith, or, to use a vulgar expression, ‘ turned 
Turk.' He soon repented of his apostasy, and returned to 
the Church of Christ. A relapse of this kind drew down 
upon him the vengeance of Turkish authority. He was 
imprisoned, tried and condemned to death.” 
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In spite of threats, promises, and blows, he maintained his resolu¬ 
tion, refused to save his life by a fresh disavowal of Christianity, and 
was finally decapitated in one of the most frequented parts of the 
city with circumstances of great barbarity. The first intelligence 
received in Pera of this occurrence was the appearance in the streets 
of the unfortunate lad’s mother, tearing her grey hair and rushing 
distractedly from the scene of bloodshed. The poor old woman, 
when assured of her boy’s fate, returned and sat in grief by the 
corpse, from which she was afterwards removed. A petition of the 
Armenians for the corpse was rejected, and it was after three days’ 
exposure cast into the sea. ' 

“ The case was brought to my attention by some of his 
nearest relatives, who intercepted my carriage one day on 
the road from Pera to Buyukderd, and throwing themselves 
before the wheels implored my interference on his behalf. A 
friendly intercession was all I could undertake, and my efforts 
at the Porte in that sense were unhappily attended with no 
success. The unfortunate renegade was executed. But his 
blood did not sink into the ground unfruitfully. My report to 
the Foreign Office and that of my French colleague to his 
government were followed by pregnant effects. I was armed 
with decided instructions by Lord Aberdeen. Baron Bour- 
queney was directed by M. Guizot, at that time Louis Phi¬ 
lippe’s chief minister, to act in concert with me. We were 
both authorized to require of the Porte that punishment 
should no longer be inflicted on persons who seceded from 
the Mohammedan religion. No precise form or limit was 
given by our instructions to what would be the consequence 
of refusal. It became our business to produce the strongest 
possible apprehension of eventual consequences in the minds 
of the Turkish ministers. My official note to the Porte was 
framed with that view. When I placed it in the hands of 
Mr. Frederick Pisani, our principal interpreter, he remarked 
with his habitual bluntness that it never would succeed. I 
looked him in the face with fixed determination, and said, 
c Mr. Pisani ! it shall' To say the truth, in using this curt 
phrase, I rather expressed my will than my conviction, and I 
felt moreover the necessity of conveying my own intense 
earnestness to the mind and manner of my agent and 
through him to the Turkish minister. Rifat Pasha, who 
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held the Foreign Office, received my missive with his natural 
courtesy, and a long negotiation, not of the most promising 
kind, ensued.” 


1843-6 

. 3 ET. 56-9 


The details may be read in the Correspondence relating to 
Executions in Turkey for Apostasy from Islamism , laid before 
the House of Commons in 1844. It was clear from the first 
that the better minds among the Turkish ministers revolted 
from such sanguinary acts. Rauf, the Grand Vezir, said that 
personally he had not the heart to kill a fowl, and that his 
sentiments were entirely in accord with the ambassador’s: but 
the law of the Koran was inexorable, and the execution was 
“ a misfortune for which there was no remedy.” The Foreign 
Minister expressed equally humane and equally discouraging 
opinions. It appeared however that there were bigots in the 
Divan, notably the President of the Council, who insisted on 
enforcing the law. The Grand Mufti was not one of these ; 
for when consulted on a similar case he had advised the 
ministers “ not to bring it under his Holiness’s notice, as he 
had no choice but to declare the law ; and a charitable intima¬ 
tion was added that, where a State necessity existed, the Porte 
would herself be found the most competent judge.” No one 
however doubted that the law was distinct and final; and all 
that Rif’at Pasha could suggest was to issue instructions by 
which future apostasies might be hushed up without capital 
punishment. The Porte, he said, not only could not alter a 
divine law, but could not risk her character as a Musulman 
Power even by a written reply to the remonstrances of the five 
Powers led by the British ambassador. A very deep and 
serious impression had indeed been made by the general feel¬ 
ing of indignation aroused in Europe ; but no repeal of the 
law was so far considered possible. Meanwhile another reli¬ 
gious execution took place at Brusa, this time of a Greek, ® ec - 1843 
followed by similar protests from the five ambassadors. Lord 
Aberdeen supported Canning by an unusually vigorous des¬ 
patch (No. 15), which, when communicated with due solemnity 
by the ambassador, produced such an effect on Rifat Pasha 
that he jumped up and left the room for some minutes. Still 
the Turkish minister maintained that “a law prescribed by God 
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himself was not to be set aside by any human power.” The 
Sultan, he said, might risk his throne in the attempt Canning 
perceived that the only course that remained to be tried was 
to “ search the scripture,” the Koran itself. 

“ It so happened that on leaving my bed one morning I 
remembered that some one had given me a French translation 
of the Koran. Where to find it was the question. My search 
was amply rewarded, not only by finding the book, but on 
opening it to fall at once upon a passage which made me think 
that Mohammed in condemning renegades to punishment 
had in view their sufferings in a future state and not their 
decapitation here. I took measures without loss of time to 
ascertain whether the passage in question, as translated, was 
in strict accordance with the original text. The report in 
answer to my reference confirmed the truth of my impression. 
Thereupon I sent the reporter, Mr. Alison, to Rifat Pasha, 
with whom he was personally well acquainted, for the pur¬ 
pose of drawing that minister’s attention to what appeared to 
be the true meaning of the Koran with respect to the punish¬ 
ment of renegades. A close and animated discussion took 
place between the parties. Rifat was sore pressed, and in 
his embarrassment sent for the Imam of his district to con¬ 
tinue the discussion. Neither the priest nor the pasha could 
make any head against Mr. Alison’s arguments, and I had 
the satisfaction of thinking that, although the opposition to 
our demand would be still sustained, the authority, on which 
it principally rested, was so far shaken as to invalidate its 
motives, and give more weight to considerations of policy and 
humanity. Such, however, was the obstinacy of the Porte 
that doubts arose as to the justice or expediency of further 
proceedings.” 

Canning was perfectly right in holding that the Koran 
did not warrant the law. As a matter of fact no passage 
in the Koran is explicit on the subject of punishment for 
apostasy. A possible hint may be detected by the over- 
curious in the 5th Sura, verse 35 : “He who slayeth a soul, 
unless it be for another soul, or for wickedness in the land, 
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is as though he had slain all mankind ; and he who saveth a 
soul alive is as though he had saved the lives of all man¬ 
kind.” The italicized word is no doubt capable of a liberal 
interpretation, but it has never been cited as a special autho¬ 
rity for killing apostates : it has rather been held to refer to 
flagrant offenders in general, and idolaters and highway 
robbers have been mentioned by commentators as examples 
of its application. Apostates might come under the descrip¬ 
tion, but the sense is too vague for a foundation of criminal 
law. The special passage to which Canning referred was, I 
imagine, 1 that contained in Sura XLVII. vv. 27-9, the sub¬ 
stance of which is here subjoined in translation :— 

“ Verily they who turn their backs after the Guidance hath been 
manifested to them, Satan hath deceived them and emboldened them : 

. . . How [will it be] when the angels shall cause them to die, smiting 
their faces and their backs ! ” 

The context shews that the warning refers to certain half¬ 
hearted Muslims who were seeking pretexts to avoid follow¬ 
ing the Prophet's standard in the early battles of Islam. It 
has been the custom, however, of Mohammedan jurists to 
accord general applications to temporary and limited judg¬ 
ments, such as this, and the fate of those who turned their 
backs, physically or dogmatically, at the time of the field of 
Bedr, might be extended to all who deserted Islam in later 
days. But in the passage just quoted there is nothing about 
human punishment: the angels kill and flagellate the rene¬ 
gade. Probably those twin terrors of an evil conscience, 
Munkar and Nekir, are intended :—the angels of the grave, 
who come to the tomb and make the defunct sit up in his 
narrow bed and subject him to a tedious and searching ex¬ 
amination on the sins of his earthly career. At all events no 
Mohammedan lawyer would venture to claim this passage as 
a precedent for decapitation. 


1 Canning did not keep a copy of Alison’s report, and the rules of the Foreign 
Office forbid an examination of the original. I am informed, however, that 
upwards of sixty passages in the Koran were cited, and an opinion was expressed 
that none of them countenanced the law of execution for apostasy. 
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The truth is that Mohammedan law rests mainly upon other 
authority than the Koran. That sacred volume contains a 
modicum of legal definitions. 1 The main source of the juris¬ 
prudence is the body of Traditions (Surma), or unofficial con¬ 
versations of the Prophet, and the long chain of judgments 
analogically founded thereon, delivered by eminent jurists. 
The law of apostasy is perfectly explicit in the Traditions : 
those who changed their religion * were to be killed. This 
was modified by the lawyers in respect to women, who were 
to be imprisoned ; and compulsory conversion and the apos¬ 
tasy of lunatics and drunkards were excepted. 2 But the main 
law, founded on a Tradition of the Prophet Mohammed’s 
own words, remained unchanged: a voluntary male convert 
to Islam who afterwards apostatized must be killed. The 
Muslim makes no distinction between the various sources of 
his law : whether based on a clear statement in the Koran, or 
on a private remark of Mohammed, or on the deductions 
and explanations of commentators and doctors, it is all one 
to him—-the ordinance of God himself. In the lips of a 
Turk, “ the law of the Koran ” means the law whether traced 
distinctly to the Koran or not: it is equally holy and irre¬ 
vocable. 

Nevertheless, the fact of the ambassador’s venturing to 
carry 7 the war into the sacred boundaries of Koranic her¬ 
meneutics brought dismay to the Turkish ministers. Council 
after council was held, with no result. The Divan perceived 
that it was transfixed on the horns of a dilemma : “ If we 

refuse, we lose the friendship of Europe; if we consent, 
we hazard the peace of the empire.” Rif’at Pasha begged 
Canning to come and settle the dispute “ amicably and confi¬ 
dentially ” with him, but the Elchi saw clearly that no promise 
to “ avoid as far as it might be practicable occasions of enforc¬ 
ing the law ” would be adequate. Lord Aberdeen would have 
accepted such a promise: but Canning stood firm. “ There is 
in truth,” he wrote to the Foreign Secretary, in his despatch 
of 29 February, “ no lasting security against the recurrence 

1 See Speeches and Table-talk of the Prophet Mohammed , by S. Lane-Poole 
p. 140. 

2 See Hamilton’s Hidaya , ii. 227, &c. 
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of the barbarous practice except in a real surrender of the __ 

principle. Together with that principle,” he sanguinely jet. 56-9 
added, “the main barrier between Turkey and Christendom 
would be removed.” Apart from grounds of humanity there 
was always the possibility that apostasy might occur in the 
person of a British subject; and it was important to clear 
away the difficulty in a case where no English interests were 
involved, rather than to wait for an instance which might 
jeopardize international relations. Therefore he persisted 
steadily in his demands, even when the home Government 
began to feel frightened at its own boldness. The crossing of 
despatches allowed him grace for this, and he persevered, 
alone and unaided. The northern Courts had discontinued 
their representations, and at last even France, after much 
steady cooperation, gave up the struggle. 

“ The French broke off : I was left to carry out the exist- Memoirs. 
ing instructions as I best could. Monsieur de Bourqueney 
behaved with much candour and personal good-will. He 
told me that he could go no further with me officially, but 
that he would persist in giving me what support he could 
without compromising his government. At the same time he 
tried to dissuade me from going beyond the length of his 
tether. Too much was at stake for me to be held back. I 
was resolved to carry the point in hand, and I thought it 
could be done without prejudice to our peaceful relations 
with the Porte. So it turned out; but the final agreement 
was something of the Mosaic kind. The answer to my note, 
though virtually a surrender to our demand, required a sup¬ 
plement to make it permanently effective. The Sultan was 
to complete the engagement by an oral declaration to me ; 
but a form so fugitive required some addition to fix it, and 
therefore I addressed another note to Rif'at Pasha expressing 
in distinct terms the construction to be put upon the whole 
concession. His silent reception of the note would be suffi¬ 
cient for my purpose. He had wit enough to perceive this 
consequence and struggled hard to escape. It was not till we 
met for my audience at the Imperial palace that I succeeded 
in forcing the note upon him, and even then he only yielded 
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to a threat of my demanding his dismissal if he continued to 
resist. My audience followed, and Abdu-l-Mejid performed 
his promise to the letter. He added that he was the first 
Sultan who had ever made such a concession, and was glad 
that the lot of receiving it had fallen to me. I replied that I 
hoped he would allow me to be the first Christian ambassador 
to kiss a Sultan’s hand. ‘ No—no—’ he exclaimed, and at the 
same time shook me by the hand most cordially. Thus 
ended this redoubtable negotiation.” 

It was on occasions like this that Canning’s fierce zeal bore 
all before it. Nothing less than violence could have taken that 
kingdom by storm. His indignation had been worked up to 
a white heat by reports which reached him early in March. 
Christian children were being seized in various parts of 
Turkey, forcibly made Mohammedans, and confined in harems. 
His energetic protest hastened the slow steps of Ottoman 
diplomacy; and the direct but secret communications he was 
then holding with the Sultan clinched the matter. -1 


1 The following details are required to complete the sketch given in the 
Memoirs . On 14 March, 1844, Rifat Pasha presented a note containing the 
following promise :— 

“ As the law does not admit of any change being made in the enactments re¬ 
garding the punishment of apostates, the Sublime Porte will take efficacious 
measures, the measures which are possible, in order that the executions of 
Christians who, having become Musulmans, return to Christianity, shall not take 
place. 55 

This was refused, as inadequate, and as reasserting a bad principle; and on the 
21st, after other essays, which were contested word by word, the Pasha despatched 
the final assurance referred to in the preceding extract from the Memoirs :— 

“The Sublime Porte engages to take effectual measures to prevent hence¬ 
forward the execution and putting to death of the Christian who is an apostate ” 

Canning accepted it in these words—the “ addition to fix it ” mentioned above — 

“ The official declaration communicated by his Excellency the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs shall be transmitted to the British Government, who will understand 
with satisfaction that the Sublime Porte, in taking effectual measures to prevent 
henceforward the execution and putting to death of any Christian, an apostate 
from Islamism, relinquishes for ever a principle inconsistent with its friendly pro¬ 
fessions ; and the further assurances to be given at the ambassador’s audience of 
the Sultan, in the sense of the instruction presented in copy to the Porte on the 
9th ultimo, will fully satisfy the British Government that Christianity is not to be 
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Canning announced his triumph to his government in the 
following despatch :— 

1 have the honour and satisfaction to inform your lordship that 
the question of religious executions is happily and, to all appearance, 
conclusively settled. The concession has been obtained with great 
difficulty ; and, even to the last moment, it required the firmness of 
resolution inspired by your lordship’s instruction to overcome the 
obstacles which were raised against us, and to keep the Turkish 
ministers steady to their professions. I felt it to be my duty to 
accept nothing short of your lordship’s requisition in its full extent, 
notwithstanding the risk of being incompletely supported by the 
French minister, whose instructions, modified after the communica¬ 
tions with Austria, were not on a level with mine. But this obliga¬ 
tion did not preclude me either from adopting such means of success 
as were best calculated to hasten a favourable result, or from accept¬ 
ing that result in a conciliatory though effective shape. By availing 
myself of an overture to communicate directly with the Sultan, I 
succeeded in obtaining all that was necessary, and in receiving his 
Highness’s acknowledgments for the consideration I had shewn to 
his wishes. 

These transactions have so little interest now, that it would be a 
waste of your lordship’s time to enter upon a narration of them. It 
may suffice for me to state that, after several unacceptable proposi¬ 
tions, the Porte’s definitive reply was communicated to me and to the 
French minister in suitable terms, and also in writing, which had 
been long obstinately refused; that, to leave no doubt of what I 
understand to be the meaning of the Porte, I sent in an acknowledg¬ 
ment, of which a copy is herewith inclosed, together with a translated 
copy of the Porte’s declaration ; and that to-day, at my audience of 
the Sultan, his Highness not only confirmed what the Porte had 
declared, but added, in frank and explicit language, the assurances 


insulted in his Highness’ empire, nor anyone professing it to be treated as a 
criminal, or persecuted on that account.” 

The acceptance of course vastly extended the meaning of the original assurance, 
as the ambassador intended it should, and Rifat Pasha definitely refused to receive 
it. But Canning was not to be denied. Before his audience of the Sultan on the 
following day he encountered the Foreign Minister, and' presented the note to 
him once more. Rifat put his hands behind his back. Then the Great Elchi, 
advancing in his wrath, literally thrust the paper upon the pasha. The Audience 
set the seal to the whole, and a revolution in Islam was thus peacefully accom¬ 
plished : though it must be admitted that in later years the Turks endeavoured to 
minimize the concession. 
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1843-6 which I had previously required as to the general good treatment of 

- the Christians throughout his dominions. He, in fact, gave me his 

jet. 56-9 royal word that henceforward neither should Christianity be insulted 
in his dominions, nor should Christians be in any way persecuted for 
their religion. 

Important as it was to obtain this assurance from the lips of the 
sovereign himself, I should have thought it right to demand an 
audience for the mere purpose of removing false impressions from 
his Highness’ mind respecting the motives and objects of her 
Majesty’s Government. In this respect, also, I had every reason to 
be satisfied. The Sultan expressed the strongest reliance on the 
friendly intentions of Great Britain ; he fully appreciated the motives 
which had actuated her on the present occasion ; he acknowledged 
more than once the signal and frequent services rendered to his 
empire by British arms and counsels ; he declared that the great 
concession which he had now confirmed, though entirely consonant 
with his own feelings, but opposed to the prejudices of his people, 
had been made to his sense of obligation towards the British Govern¬ 
ment ; he called upon me to convey his thanks to her Majesty for 
the good treatment experienced by the millions of Musulman sub¬ 
jects living under British sway in India, and his anxious desire that 
the engagements which he had taken to protect from violence and 
undue interference the Christians established in his empire should 
be appreciated by her Majesty’s Government, and prove a source of 
increased good-will between the two nations, and an occasion of 
eliciting fresh proofs of friendly interest on the part of Great Britain 
towards his dominions. 

What passed at this audience is the more important and binding, 
as it was one of a formal character, applied for on public grounds ; 
and, to give it still greater value, the Sultan, after I had retired from 
his presence, called back the dragoman of the Porte, and desired him 
to assure me that what he had said in public proceeded from his 
real conviction, and was, in fact, the sincere expression of his personal 
sentiments. 

I have only to add that I am thankful to your lordship, under 
Providence, for having made me the humble instrument of contributing, 
not only to the abolition of a barbarous practice, but to the establish¬ 
ment of a great and beneficent principle, without which it may be 
safely affirmed that the preservation of this empire for any length of 
time is impossible. This is the truth which I have to-day endeavoured 
to impress upon the Sultan’s mind, as pointing out the line of policy 
which it is essential for him to pursue in the present state of his 
empire, brought as it is daily more and more into contact with 
Christendom, and exposed to dangers from within even greater than 
those which threaten it eventually from without. 
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He naturally received the Queen’s approbation of his 1843-6 

success in bringing the question to a close : but Lord Aber- - 

deen was not a little alarmed by the manner in which this /ET ‘ 56 9 
had been accomplished. Indeed in reading this minister’s 
despatches one is perpetually reminded of old Mr. John Glad¬ 
stone’s remark that Lord Aberdeen might become Prime 
Minister if it were necessary to put the British Cabinet under 
jury masts. In an amusing despatch—if the term be not self¬ 
contradictory—Canning lets us behind the scenes. It is 
evident that the British Government, having no previous idea 
of the extent to which the ambassador had pushed his 
demands, was afraid that his triumph would inspire him to 
seek other laurels in the same field. In reply to some such 
hint, Canning writes, in all humility, that he must of course 
“ keep steadily in view the terms and spirit of your lordship’s 
instructions ” ; and then continues :— 

I am forbidden by them to “ stand forth as the avowed protector 
of the Christian subjects of the Sultan,” and I am to avoid being 
“considered as the organ through which complaints of hardships or 
persecution should be conveyed to the knowledge of the Porte.” 

At the same time I am authorized by another of your lordship’s 
instructions to offer in such cases to the Turkish Government “the 
earnest exhortation and advice of her Majesty’s Government founded 
on the evident interests of the Porte ; ” and further I presume that 
whenever the rights or interests of her Majesty’s subjects are imme¬ 
diately concerned, I am at liberty to assume a more decided tone, 
and, in pleading their cause, to afford any Christian subjects of the 
Sultan, whose case may be similar, the benefits of my arguments and 
official representations, as in the recent instance of torture. With 
these landmarks to guide my course I have endeavoured to befriend 
tiie persecuted without committing her Majesty’s Government or 
causing any inconvenient results which it was the object of your 
lordship’s instructions to avoid. 

Her Majesty’s Government might try to curb their mettle¬ 
some representative, but while Canning was at Constantinople 
it was of no avail to endeavour to shirk responsibility. He 
had made up his mind that Turkey was to be saved only by 
assimilation to Western principles of liberty, toleration, and 
good government. One of the chief points in his programme 
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was the removal of all the distinctive disabilities which op¬ 
pressed the Christians : he meant to make the rayas the best, 
the most free and progressive, part of the Sultan’s subjects. To 
that end he was resolved to stand forth as their protector— 
not because he would not protect Muslims, towards whom he 
never failed in his duty—but because the Christians, after 
centuries of practical outlawry, required more protection to 
bring them up to a political level with their Musulman fellow- 
subjects. This was his view, and he never swerved from it, 
let the home Government “ instruct ” him never so wisely. The 
abolition of religious executions was his first great step in this 
direction, and it was completely successful. Of course in¬ 
stances occurred where popular fanaticism brought lynch law 
into operation, but the provincial governors, acting under 
strict orders from the Porte, exerted themselves to save the 
lives of renegades, and several instances of successful inter¬ 
vention occurred in the autumn of 1844. 

Fortified by the “ bloodless victory ” which he had won 
over the Porte, he proceeded to advocate reform after reform, 
and to remove one disability after another. Two months had 
not elapsed when he obtained a notable firman by which the 
use of torture was formally abolished throughout the empire. 
In September 1845 he gained a long-contested point, the right 
to establish a Protestant church at Jerusalem for British and 
Prussian subjects—a success for which he received the cordial 
thanks of the King of Prussia in an autograph letter, in which 
his Majesty expressed his gratitude for the ambassador’s able 
and indefatigable efforts, and assured him of his personal 
high esteem. In 1846 he mediated on behalf of the newly- 
declared Protestant sect of Armenians, which was exposed at 
once to the persecution of the Porte and the enmity of the 
Armenian Patriarch, and his efforts resulted in the complete 
restoration of the sufferers to civil rights and religious tolera¬ 
tion. He even removed so trifling a disability as a distin¬ 
guishing flag by which the Christian ships of Turkey were 
branded, and obtained a common mercantile ensign for all 
vessels of the Porte irrespective of their owners’ creeds. His 
vigilant eye searched every corner of the empire, and when 
persecution was discovered the offender was instantly reported. 
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In 1846 the Pasha of Salonica was removed for inhumanity 1843-6 

to Christians. The consuls were instructed, whatever Lord - 

Aberdeen might say, to report to the ambassador any cases ^ T * 56-9 
of oppression, and Canning took so liberal a view of his duties 
that he encouraged his agents to inform him of the wrongs of 
Greeks, Armenians, and others over whom he had no autho¬ 
rity, as well as of British subjects. The consuls obeyed, well 
knowing that the Elchi would take all the responsibility. A 
case occurred where a Greek monk was righted and saved 
from a false charge by the mere presence of a British vice- 
consul, who had no claim to interfere, but who remembered 
the ambassador’s instructions, and threatened to send a 
report to the Embassy. Had he not been present, it was 
admitted, the monk would have been sacrificed. Canning 
was extremely careful to support his consuls in this and 
every just cause. Once the Foreign Office sent out a “ cir¬ 
cular ” calling the attention of the consuls in the Levant to 
certain reports which prevailed to the effect that they were 
overstepping their duties, and meddling in the internal affairs 
of the empire. The ambassador of course forwarded a copy 
to every consul : but he appended a private note in which 
he stated to each that he had no reason to believe that it 
referred to any fault in that particular consulate. 

“ The measures of reform, which were subsequently ob- Memoirs. 
tained in slow succession, and not without much discussion, 
may be now briefly enumerated, with what little order my 
recollection can supply after so long an interval. One of the 
earliest was the complete abolition of torture by means of a 
special decree applied to the whole empire. The Turks, even 
when I first went among them, were not addicted to cruelty 
in their inflictions. This may at least be truly said of the 
Imperial Government; although in the provinces there was 
here and there a pasha, like Ali of Janina, who ruled by in¬ 
spiring fear of pain as tvell as of death. Impalement, as far 
as I know, had ceased. The bastinado for minor offences, 
and decapitation for those of higher degree, were the usual 
modes of punishment, often applied unjustly, and with corrupt 
views, but more blamable on those accounts than for any 
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extreme severity. Imprisonment in many cases was of course 
i necessary consequence of accusation as well as of con¬ 
viction, and the Turkish prisons even in the capital are 
still, I fear, very much what ours were two or three centuries 
ago. 

“ A decree is one thing, its execution is another. A strik¬ 
ing instance of this came under my own observation. It 
so happened that an English traveller was murdered on the 
high road somewhere in Asia Minor, and it became my duty 
to send down a Turkish agent for the discovery of the 
murderer. On his return my emissary reported what he had 
done, and he did not hesitate to describe the kinds of torture 
which he had permitted in order to enforce confession. One 
of the means employed for that purpose was the application 
of a metal basin, awfully heated, to the crown of the head. 
The sufferer, moreover, was a respectable woman who endured 
the pain rather than expose her youthful niece to a similar 
infliction. 

“ An onerous excise tax may not come under the head of 
torture, but it approaches so near in its pressure on some 
classes that I may take credit here for obtaining the abolition 
of the iktisab , which produced a revenue of forty millions of 
piastres. 

“ In Turkey the political and social system being founded 
on what passes among its Mohammedan inhabitants for Divine 
inspiration, the difficulty of removing abuses or introducing 
reforms must obviously be in proportion to the degree in 
which they affect any religious prejudice. This remark does 
not apply exclusively to the votaries of Islam. Jews and 
Christians are alike jealous of their respective forms, and 
unwilling to admit the rights of conscience in spiritual matters. 
The relation in which they stand towards the Porte enables 
them, moreover, to call in the arm of Turkish authority in 
support of their bigoted pretensions. The Protestants having 
no such appeal to make were constantly exposed to obstruc¬ 
tion and persecution directed against them as occasion offered 
from every side. No member of church or synagogue, who 
migrated to another religious body, could hope to effect 
his purpose with impunity. It was therefore with great 
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satisfaction that I succeeded 1 after much trouble in securing a 1843-6 

recognized position for the Protestants, as such, and the right - 

of converts to be protected by the civil authorities from vexa- ' 5 J 
tion on the part of their relinquished churches. The pro- Nov * 1850 
mulgation of an Imperial firman to establish a Protestant Sept. 1845 
church at Jerusalem was also a subject of rejoicing. Prussia 
took a joint interest with us in carrying that point; but the 
exertion of British influence was, no doubt, the preponderating 
cause of success. Whether from religious or political motives, 
the opposition to it was very strong. Neither to the French 
nor to the Russians could the establishment of a Protestant 
church and the recognition of an Anglican bishop at Jeru¬ 
salem be agreeable. There can be little doubt that the latter 
looked upon those measures with a jealous eye, and it may 
therefore be presumed that they laboured in secret to obstruct 
them. Be that as it may, the local authorities retarded as 
much as they could the execution of the Porte’s instructions. 

It became necessary to demand fresh orders of a more 
peremptory kind from Constantinople, and even then it 
required all the address and resolution of an able agent 
despatched for that special purpose to enforce their execution 
at J erusalcm. 

“ Suleyman the Magnificent is said to have been the first 
to grant privileges by treaty to a Christian power, and more 
than three centuries have elapsed since that pregnant trans¬ 
action took place. Selim III.’s innovations towards the end 
of the last century were cut up by the Janissaries and had 
left very slight traces of their brief existence when Sultan 
Mahmud came to the throne. It was not till the suppression 
of the Janissaries eighteen years later that the ground was 
cleared for reform, as an adopted system of policy. The 
Greek war of independence, which followed, and the example 
of Egypt, together with its dangerous growth of power, to 
say nothing of Navarino and the Russian invasion, may fairly 
be supposed to have opened Mahmud’s eyes to the necessity 
.of moving on more rapidly and with less contracted limits. 

At length the Charter of Gulhand was promulgated, and 1S39 

1 See Correspondence respecting the Condition of Protestants in Turkey, laid 
before the House of Commons in 1851. 
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- pledge, could always be appealed to, either when their en- 

/et. 56-9 f orcemen t W as to be urged or their extension to be recom¬ 
mended. Progress in these respects was still retarded by 
numerous obstacles. Jealousy of foreign interference, fear of 
responsibility, popular prejudices, the ignorance, the corrup¬ 
tion, the incapacity of individuals intrusted with authority, 
and the spirit of ambitious intrigue had in turns or all at once 
to be resisted. The social condition and the political atmos¬ 
phere in Turkey were enough of themselves to repress hope 
and to paralyze exertion. But as time rolled on, it became 
more and more evident that the Turkish Empire suffered by 
its estrangement from Christendom, and a perception of this 
truth by its ministers made them more open to my sugges¬ 
tions and remonstrances. England moreover had the advan¬ 
tage of standing towards Turkey in the light of a real friend, 
troublesome at times from the pressure of its counsels, but 
believed, nevertheless, to have the Sultan's best interests at 
heart. It was, no doubt, under this persuasion that Abdu- 1 - 
Mejid pledged his honour at my instance to maintain the 
adopted policy of reform. To complete this useful impres¬ 
sion I made it my object to convince his Majesty that my 
personal inclinations rather went before than followed those 
of my government. 

“ Among the ministers; whether in office or expectant, 
Reshid Pasha was the one who in sentiment and policy 
sympathized most with me. The Sultan seemed to be jealous 
of our intimacy. Some intriguer had probably turned his 
mind that way. ' You are too fond of Reshid,’ he said to me 
one day. ‘Fond, and not without reason,’ I replied, 'for I find 
him the most able and faithful of your Majesty’s servants.’ 
By birth and education a gentleman, by nature of a kind 
and liberal disposition, Reshid had more to engage my sym¬ 
pathies than any other of his race and class. He was bred, if 
not born, in the Morea. He lived for a time, I believe, in the 
family of Veli Pasha, son of the famous Ali of Janina, and 
governor, either in whole or in part, of that country. At 
an early age he began his official career at Constantinople. 
When he first drew my attention he was one of the .under- 
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secretaries of state at the Porte, and in that capacity assisted 1843-6 
at Therapia in giving the form of a convention to the points 
of agreement* settled in the summer of 1832 between the * y 
Turkish Government and the representatives of the three 
Allied Powers, with a view to the territorial enlargement of 
Greece. His features were cast in the Circassian mould, their 
expression was lively and intelligent. In point of stature he 
was below the middle height, and his general appearance 
conveyed the idea of a cheerful, inquiring, sympathetic cha¬ 
racter. I saw but little of him at that time. Subsequently 
he arrived in London as the Sultan's ambassador, and our ac¬ 
quaintance was then renewed. I remember that he opened 
himself to me on the subject of reforms in Turkey. It 
was evident that he looked to taking an active part in the 
new policy inaugurated by the overthrow of the Janissaries, 
and stimulated by the example of Mohammed Ali in 
Egypt. Pie asked me when and how the promoters of the 
system ought to begin. I replied, ‘ At the beginning .’ £ What 
do you mean by the beginning ?’ he said. 'Security of 
life and property, of course, 5 I rejoined. 'Would not you 
add the protection of honour? 5 he asked. ‘ No doubt, 5 I said. 

But in truth I wondered what he meant by honour among 
Turks, until I recollected their practice of applying the 
bastinado without discrimination to persons of any class or 
rank whatever. He was right, I thought, and so I told him. 

Nor did the intention stop short of performance. Summary 
inflictions of corporal punishment are excluded from the new 
code of law in Turkey. In the days of M. Guizot’s adminis¬ 
tration Reshid was ambassador at Paris. [He returned to 
Constantinople in March 1843 and was appointed governor 
of Adrianople—a favour which he regarded as a sign of 
political ruin ; and it was finally arranged that he should 
return to his embassy in France in November. Thence he 
was suddenly recalled towards the close of 1845 to assume 
the command of the Turkish Foreign Office.] A weak con¬ 
stitution, the education of the Seraglio, and a total inexpe¬ 
rience of State affairs consigned the young Sultan to a con¬ 
dition of helpless dependence on his ministers, whose titles 
to his Majesty’s confidence were none of the best. It was 
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843-6 very desirable that he should be in better hands, and I 
thought that Reshid restored to office would prove a suitable 

r. 56-9 i <eC p Cr Q f q ie i m p er j a i conscience. When he was at Balta 
Liman on the Bosphorus in 1843, we wished mutually to 
meet; but in Turkey an unemployed minister has to be con¬ 
stantly on his guard, as intercourse with a foreign ambassador 
lays him open to suspicion, and therefore we had to meet 
in a third house and quite secretly. A change of ministers 
in due season was the consequence of these meetings, and I 
found in Reshid Pasha on many occasions a friendly and 
powerful auxiliary. We agreed in principle on most ques¬ 
tions of reform, but in point of execution he was timid and 
tardy, not indeed so much from any unwillingness to act as 
from the difficulty of bringing his colleagues into accordance 
with his views. 

“ In truth if the Pasha had some distinguished qualities, 
he had also his failings, and if he had many warm friends, he 
had an equal number of insidious rivals. In three respects 
he differed remarkably from most of his race and creed. He 
was tender-hearted, extremely susceptible of blame, and beyond 
measure apprehensive of death. The love of life is more or 
less natural to all of us ; to him the very idea of death was 
so painful that the perception of his feeling even in conversa¬ 
tion distressed me. A grandchild of his scarcely emerging 
from infancy died at his house in town, and he would never 
sleep again under that roof. 

“ He had learnt from some quarter that I did not entirely 
exempt him from the charge of building up his private fortune 
at the public expense, and to remove the impression from my 
mind he sent me a detailed statement of the sources of his 
income and the modes of his expenditure. His temperament 
in short was highly impressionable, and in talking of the Sultan, 
he would sometimes, when displeased, employ the most dis¬ 
respectful expressions. Such imprudences were atoned for at 
other times by extreme demonstrations of a contrary kind. 
One day when he was present at an audience I had of Abdu- 1 - 
Mejid, his Majesty paid him a compliment in my hearing. 
He ducked so low and so suddenly in testimony of his satis¬ 
faction that I literally lost sight of him, and could not 
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imagine for several seconds what had become of him. The 1843-6 

Sultan looked at me as if he would have said £ What unneces- - 

sary degradation ! ’ It happened not unfrequently that his ^ T * 56-9 
fear of being compromised obliged me to use strong language, 
or at least a very decided tone, but on the whole and to the 
last I found him greatly superior as a statesman and a philan¬ 
thropist to his Ottoman contemporaries. Our parting was 
that of friends, and I grieved to hear of his decease. 3 ' 

While it is true that the ambassador’s most signal victory 
over Turkish prejudices, the abolition of capital punishment 
for apostasy, was achieved without Reshid’s help, it is not 
less certain that Canning owed much to the support and 
friendship of the most enlightened minister of modern Turkey. 

Before his accession to power the two men had been on 
unusually friendly terms. Reshid used to come to dine at 
the embassy and bring his children with him. When he 
scented a plot, on his appointment to the government of 
Adrianople, it was to the English ambassador that he applied 
for advice and protection. In 1845, when Lady Canning 
passed through Paris, Reshid told her that he knew her 
husband to be “ the most loyal conscientious and upright of 
men and the truest friend to his sovereign and the Turkish 
Empire,” and hoped he would not leave Constantinople too 
soon or for too long. Hardly had this conversation been re¬ 
ported when Reshid returned to the Ottoman Foreign Office. 

Canning had been aiming at this ever since his arrival in 
1842. He had set to work systematically to remove minister 
after minister. They on their side fought hard. Rifat se¬ 
cretly consulted A’li Pasha, then ambassador in London, 
as to the best mode of procuring the recall of the trouble¬ 
some envoy, and Sarim Pasha, A’li’s successor in London, 
was to try to bring this about. Yet Rif’at was among the 
more enlightened of the ministers and was sorely puzzled 
how to reconcile his own views with the reactionary policy 
of his superiors. Before we take leave of the old system 
it may be interesting to read a calm and moderate state¬ 
ment of that policy as reported by Mr. Alison in November 

1843:— 
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X 843-6 I had a long conversation with Rif’at Pasha this morning on the 

-actual policy of the Porte. It consists, as avowed by the Pasha him- 

/ET ' 56-9 5^ of three essential points. 1st, a retrograde from the liberal policy 
adopted by Reshid Pasha, as unadapted to the moral condition of the 
Muslims and dangerous with regard to the Christians. 2nd, a desire 
to conciliate the evil, as far as it has gone, with the religious code 
of the Mohammedans ; and 3rd, to act in a manner, while guarding 
these points, so as not to incur any severe censure on the part of the 
Christian Powers. The Pasha said, with regard to the first of these 
points, that it was a dangerous experiment to introduce among the 
Mohammedan population principles which, while in direct opposition 
to the precepts of the Koran, were beneficial in their effect to 
, Christians alone. That notwithstanding that a great many improve¬ 
ments had gradually introduced themselves into the empire with¬ 
out meeting any opposition, it could not be denied that the great 
.scarcity of men of talent and integrity among the ministers of the 
Sultan, connected with the total absence of education among the 
Turks, rendered any avowed measures of reform of the nature alluded 
to a matter of very dangerous experiment. The party in power, there¬ 
fore, had directed their attention to the achievement of that which was 
most consonant to their own feelings and easiest in the execution. 
That the Sultan was fully cognizant of these views and sanctioned 
them, and that Riza Pasha advocated them with the readiness of one 
who felt their expediency under the circumstances of his position. 
He said that the ministry were so wholly engrossed at present with the 
scheme of placing the army on a thoroughly efficient footing, that they 
had no time to give attention to anything else. . . . He said it was 
likely that Reshid Pasha would be sent to Paris to relieve the Turkish 
minister there, who was not content to remain, but that the post he 
was best qualified to fulfil was that of Grand Vezir . I told the Pasha 
that it was a most desirable thing that Reshid Pasha should be em¬ 
ployed in the ministry were it only for the confidence which his name 
inspired in Europe, while he might be assured that no acts of a go¬ 
vernment formed upon a system of retrograde would ever have the 
merit of being appreciated. It is evident from the Pasha’s language 
that while he has but little power himself to alter the state of affairs 
he would be very willing to take office under a reform administration 
—he confesses himself to be very much embarrassed at present, for 
although his own principles would serve as a check upon the more 
liberal tendencies of Reshid Pasha, they do not permit of his lending 
a cordial support to all the measures of the present clique. 

The policy thus enunciated by Rif’at Pasha was doomed, 
buf- for a time it appeared to be triumphant, and at the close 
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of 1843 i ts bigoted rigour increased with a change in the 
ministry. Riza Pasha, the intimate of the Valida, was made 
seraskier as well as high chamberlain in September 1843, and 
the Divan was soon filled with his creatures. Shekib Efendi, 
who followed Rif’at at the Foreign Office in November 1844, 
did his best to oppose Canning, and openly spoke of his 
“ violence,” till forced to apologize. 

The apostasy question and the hold which Canning had 
obtained over the Sultan himself at last gave him the upper 
hand. Riza was dismissed in August 1845, and this pro¬ 
mising event was followed by the compulsory retirement of 
the Finance Minister, Safti Pasha, whose peculations had left' 
the Treasury in debt to the amount of 820,000/. The new 
ministry, though under the same mild and inoffensive Grand 
Vezir, Rauf Pasha, was an improvement: but there was still 
much to desire, and the necessary change came very soon. 
On 23 October Reshid Pasha had been reinstated in his 
post of Foreign Minister. He fully perceived the importance 
of the change, which was no result of caprice or Court in¬ 
trigue, but of general conviction. Reshid’s opponents had 
had a fair trial, and they had by their maladministration 
reduced the empire to the lowest pitch of anarchy and cor¬ 
ruption. The provinces were in revolt: the public service 
was openly venal. People agreed in condemning the reac¬ 
tionaries, and when they were replaced by a more moderate 
government affairs were but slightly bettered. There was a 
general cry for Reshid, as “ the man of the crisis,” and Reshid 
came. Canning had worked hard in private to induce the 
Sultan to recall him, and at last Rif’at Pasha, who had 
become president of the council, joined in the entreaty. One 
of the most satisfactory circumstances in the manner of his 
recall was a message which the Sultan simultaneously sent 
to the English ambassador, in which he assured him that the 
appointment was not due to any wish to be agreeable to 
France, but that “his sole motive was to give to all an un¬ 
deniable pledge of the policy which he had sincerely adopted 
and which was to be invariably directed to the improvement 
of his empire, the relief of his people, and the cultivation of 
friendly intercourse with the States of Christendom.” And 
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1843-6 what surer pledge could he give than by restoring to power 

- the author of the Constitution of Gulhane? Canning re- 

^ T - 56-9 g ar( j e( j Reshid as the last hope of salvation for the Ottoman 
Empire, and his anxiety as to the future was proportionately 
Ibid, intense. “ If the chosen instrument/ 5 he wrote, “ of the Sul¬ 
tan’s policy were to fail in realizing the hopes which he has- 
inspired, either by introducing a wanton spirit of innovation, 
or through inability to cope with the difficulties of his station, 

I know not where it would be possible to find another rally¬ 
ing point The various parts of this vast empire are too ill 
assorted and ill balanced to preserve a state of repose by 
mere cohesion. The old system of administration has caused 
that exhaustion for which a remedy is wanted. If the prin¬ 
ciples now in requisition arc found unequal to the process of 
restoration, what but despair can ensue, what but indifference 
to all within the empire and a mistrustful apprehension of all 
without ? ” 

Reshid did not disappoint these high expectations, though 
the difficulties which encompassed him retarded and some¬ 
times prevented their entire realization. He did not rush 
excitedly into innovations—or as Henry Addington said “ lay 
on too much steam and blow up the engines.” On the other 
hand he steadily persevered in the course of reform which he 
and Canning had marked out for the future. His cooperation 
was invaluable if not essential to the ambassador’s plans, and 
though when we look upon Turkey as she is now we must 
lament how much remains to be done, we must remember 
that these reforms, however much they may be in abeyance, 
have not been repealed, and that such internal improvement 
as may be discovered in the Turkish Empire was mainly 
their work. What Canning once hoped to accomplish may 
be read with interest in his own review of the subject It was 
too large a scheme, as he knew, to be hurriedly attempted: 
but a succession of Reshids and of Cannings might have 
carried it at last. 

Memoirs. “ Years have passed since I left Constantinople, and at 
that time, in spite of all previous concessions, and much real 
progress in important respects, far greater than the improve- 
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ment was the mass of evil which still renders Turkey a 1843-6 
byword of weakness and an example of bad government. 

Among the national statesmen were several who perceived s6 ” 9 
and some who lamented the defects or abuses so prevalent in 
their administrative system. But the one who more particu¬ 
larly recognized and sought to remove them was Rcshid Pasha. 

To him I could at least submit my suggestions without fear 
of cavil or dislike. I must confess that at my hands his 
patriotism underwent some rude trials. How could it be 
otherwise? Wide was the field on which I had to sow Euro¬ 
pean principles, and every part of that field cried loudly, 
more or less for amendment. Finance, justice, commerce, 
education, the laws of property, the recruitment of the army, 
the means of internal communication, and the whole adminis¬ 
trative machinery, were so distraught as to sap the very life 
of the State. It was necessary to watch for opportunities, 

—the mollia tempora fandi ^—to deal cautiously with deep- 
rooted prejudices, and not to overstrain the springs of action 
and advancement. Interesting as these matters may prove to 
every reader who comprehends the full meaning and compass 
of what is popularly called £ the Eastern Question,’ I cannot 
venture to increase their natural weight with a heavy load of 
detail. A light sketch, or mere outline of the several plans I 
suggested at various times, may suffice by way of record. The 
first may be taken as an envelope for the rest. It was intended 
to secure an effective execution throughout the provinces of 
such new measures as were adopted at the scat of government. 

For this purpose it was essential to have a trustworthy 
governor in each of the provincial districts, and as men of 
that class are few, to diminish the number of pashaliks by 
throwing here and there the smaller into one. I think they 
were reducible in Europe and Asia to sixteen, and I gave in 
a list of functionaries, who by character and experience 
might be deemed equal to the discharge of their respective 
duties. They could be well paid without any increase of 
expense to the State, and with the assistance in each case of 
a Mohammedan and a Christian secretary, appointed by the 
Porte, and authorized to have constant knowledge of their 
chief’s decisions and official reports, they might be found 
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$43-6 to merit a full measure of confidence. This scheme was 
—- founded in the main on precedents, occasional indeed and 

• 56-9 u m ;ted, but sufficient to meet the objection of radical change 
or untried innovation. In appearance it was favourably re¬ 
ceived, but never really adopted, except in one partial and 
successful instance, required by local occurrences, and ceasing 
with their pressure. Akin to it was the • idea of admitting 
a Christian element into the Council of State, and dividing 
the Council into committees each of which might take cogni¬ 
zance of some great question, and submit it, with or without 
modification, to the judgment of the who le body. 

“ I kept carefully in view the expediency, indeed the 
necessity, of leaving Ottoman authority at the apex of every 
proposed measure. That authority, much as Christendom 
• may deplore it, is the keystone of the empire. In the 
present state of things a substitute could only be found in 
foreign conquest, for whose benefit I need not specify. Thus, 
on the acknowledged ground of a signal falling off in the 
numbers in the Turkish population, I advised the recruit¬ 
ment of the army from all classes, without reference to 
religion, accompanied with the permanent abolition of the 
Kharaj ( haratcli ), or raya capitation tax, and the forma¬ 
tion of regiments subject to Ottoman command, though 
officered from among themselves. So with respect to the 
police in town and country my desire was to see a force of 
mingled classes headed by a Turkish director. For education 
of a general kind I wanted to have colleges established in the 
principal cities of the empire, similar to one at Pera, which 
under Turkish direction admitted scholars of all persuasions, 
and which, though founded on the study of medicine, opened 
its arms to the humanities at large. In the department of 
justice it was a great step to obtain a level position for 
Christian and Mohammedan evidence. In cases before the 
higher tribunal the recognized presence of‘a consul or other 
Christian representative was a kind of security, valuable 
though imperfect, against prejudice and corruption. The 
department of finance was a dunghill of corruption, abuse 
and ignorance. Farmed taxes, a debased coinage, extortion, 
malversation and private loans at ruinous interest were its 
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principal features. Piecemeal improvements were introduced 1843-6 

from time to time, but I could never persuade the Porte to - 

raise by public loan a sufficient sum to meet the cost of 56-9 
establishing a sound system, without which there could be 
no complete or effective cure. The wretched state of the 
roads was, and I believe still is, another evil of great preju¬ 
dice to Turkey. The facilities of water-carriage owing to 
the intermixture of land and sea have, no doubt, partly 
remedied, as well as partly caused, that serious check on 
produce and trade. The mischief however still operates to 
a degree which may yield in time to rail and steam, and pro¬ 
bably to nothing short of those gigantic powers. I strove in 
vain to open the Sultan’s eyes on this subject. Once at my 
suggestion he sent one of his ministers to open a carriage- 
road from Trebizond to the Persian frontier. The work had 
scarcely begun when it was abandoned, and its only results 
were a job of some profit to the agent and the leaving a 
wide field of lucrative commerce open to Russian enterprize. 

Another important object of my endeavours fared no better. 

The long frontier between Turkey and Greece lay constantly 
open to the inroads of sympathizers from the latter country 
and of brigands from both. Nothing was more easy than to 
have formed a chain of military posts on the Turkish sides, 
backed by a strong station of reserve and a small force of 
cavalry for communication. If I had to docket this little plan, 
the words would be ‘ virtually accepted, effectually limboed ’ ! 

In contrast with these abortive efforts it is pleasant to state 
that freedom of conscience in religious matters, and (more 
recently) the admission of foreigners to the possession of 
landed property, have formally and really become the law of 
the land, and to the credit of my predecessors the trade of 
Turkey with foreign countries, as regulated by treaty, has 
been made to rest on principles of better effect, and brighter 
promise than before. Upon the whole it may be fairly said 
that if there is much to deplore in the administrative condi¬ 
tion of Turkey, there is also reason to rejoice, and room for 
hope as to its further improvement. 

“ In principle all that could be reasonably required was 
finally obtained, publicly proclaimed, and formally recorded 
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in the Treaty of 1856. Measures, I doubt hot, have been re¬ 
tained or adapted in harmony with a part at least of the 
principles thus avowed, but how far they are realities in prac¬ 
tice, how far they have been followed up by others of similar 
tendency, and in what degree the Christian governments, each 
or all, have continued to urge the progressive movement, I 
cannot say. Their friendly stimulant, though of course to be 
applied with judgment, can rarely be found superfluous, and 
at times they may be reasonably and justly employed for 
purposes useful to Turkey itself and recognized as such by 
the Turkish Government with that degree of authority which 
ensures compliance. At one period by the influence of mere 
persuasion I obtained from the existing Grand Vezir a pro¬ 
mise that domestic slavery should be abolished throughout 
his sovereign’s dominions, and his reservation of Arabia from 
the immediate operation of the measure encouraged me to 
believe that his intention was sincere. Not that the policy 
was as clear as the justice of such a change in the manners of 
the nation, and, setting aside the broad principle of right, im¬ 
portant considerations not excluding those of humanity might 
perhaps be pleaded in favour of a practice no longer tolerated 
in any part of Christendom. Far is it from my notions to 
recommend any system of bullying, when we have to press 
reforms required by its own interests on any foreign country 
in friendly connexion with ours. But Turkey stands in a very 
exceptional position towards us. Her independence is con¬ 
stantly threatened ; her means of resistance are weak ; and we 
have not only spent our treasure, and shed the blood of our 
soldiers in her defence, but we have pledged our faith to re¬ 
peat the sacrifice whenever her independence is vitally im¬ 
perilled. Surely in these circumstances there dwells not only 
a right but a duty entitling and impelling our government to 
see that the pledges given by the Sultan be fully redeemed, 
and that all reforms accepted by him, and deemed essential 
to the recovery of his empire’s strength, be faithfully, continu¬ 
ously, and practically, carried out.’ 
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1842-45. 

The “ high o’ertopping interest/’ to use Canning’s words, of 1842-5 
his mission from 1842 to 1846 was the question of internal re- ‘ 

form. This was the subject that engrossed his attention and MTm 
commanded his energies day and night during those years. 

But it was far from being the only troublesome problem to be 
solved. Never was the ambassador confronted with a larger or 
more bewildering forest of difficulties and complications. His 
letters to friends commonly begin with some such phrase as 
“ I have but a moment to tell you,” &c., and the state of his 
handwriting renders the study of his hurried brouillons or 
draft despatches a fit problem for a palaeographer. It was 
often beyond the skill of his attaches, and even of himself. 

On one occasion, in order to save time, he proposed to read a 
draft despatch aloud for an attache to copy at dictation. The 
Elchi had not proceeded very far when he stopped, and after 
holding an illegible word in various lights in the hope of 
deciphering it, finally exclaimed in desperation, “ Zounds ! I 
can’t make it out.— Here, you read it.” 

I may perhaps be excused for reproducing here a well- 
known story which I heard from Sir John Drummond Hay, 
till lately minister at the Court of Morocco. There had been 
a very busy time at the Embassy, where Mr. Hay was then 
acting as the Elchi’s private secretary. It was the time of the 
Apostasy question and the disturbances at Mount Lebanon, 
and many despatches had to be drawn up and copied for home 
For more than thirty hours the ambassador and his assistant sat 
at their desks, with but brief intermissions for hurried meals. 
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At last the bag was sealed up for the messenger, and Canning 
observed that it might be as well to go to bed. It was an 
hour or two after noon. As they were leaving the room, the 
ambassador turned round and remarked that he expected a 
special courier presently, and Mr. Hay would have to receive 
and prepare the papers for his chief. Mr. Hay made no reply 
but inwardly resolved that after thirty hours 1 strain he would 
not be baulked of his sleep. Accordingly on reaching his 
bedroom he summoned his Greek servant and shewing 
him a pistol informed him that if anybody opened his door 
before six P.M. he would infallibly put a bullet into him, no 
matter who he was. The servant retired in consternation, 
and in due course the special messenger arrived with des¬ 
patches. “ Where is Mr. Hay ? ” was his first question. 
a In bed.” “ Go and call him.” “ If you please, sir, he has a 
pistol at his pillow and swears he will shoot the first person 
who opens his door before six.” Mr. Hay was naturally 
allowed to repose in tranquillity. At six he dressed, and very 
soon a message came that his Excellency commanded his 
presence. He found Sir Stratford in no very amiable mood. 
“ What is the meaning of this, Mr. Hay?”—and the ambas¬ 
sador indignantly recounted the messenger’s story. The 
attache explained that after thirty hours of unremitting work 

he really could not keep his eyes open. tf D-n your eyes ! ” 

burst from the Elchi’s lips before he could control himself. 
Mr. Hay was not the man to be backward at such an invi¬ 
tation. Gracefully combining respect with the expletive, he 

replied “D-n your Excellency’s eyes ! ” Upon this Sir 

Stratford became suddenly very grave and stately. “ I am 
sending off despatches this evening, Mr. Hay,” he remarked 
with studied politeness, “ and you shall convey them to England. 
I shall inform the Foreign Secretary that I have no further 
need of your services.” “ I shall be ready to start, sir,” 
replied the attache, and left the room. While he was hastily 
packing up for his journey, Lady Canning, who ever acted the 
part of peacemaker, came and besought him to apologize, or 
at least to go and say good-bye to the ambassador. After 
much persuading, he consented to bid his Excellency farewell. 
Hardly had he entered the room when Sir Stratford had him 
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by the hand, saying “ My dear Hay, this sort of thing will 1842-5 
never do : what a very bad temper you have! 5 ’ The two were g 

firmer friends than ever after this, and Sir John Hay now looks iET * ^ 
back with pride and gratitude to the training he received at 
the hands of the kind if passionate ambassador. 

Troubles with Greece, disputes with Persia, disturbances 
in Syria, such was the staple of the reports which poured in 
daily upon the Embassy. To relate a tenth of the negotia¬ 
tions, proposals and counter-proposals, intrigues, disputes, 
promises and retractations, that came at this time under 
supervision, would demand a separate volume. The corre¬ 
spondence about Greece alone is enough to dismay the stoutest 
heart that even a biographer of diplomacy can boast. Canning 
and Sir Edmund Lyons, then Minister at Athens, exchanged 
reams upon reams of closely-written manuscript on this pro¬ 
voking subject, and never seem to have approached a step 
nearer to a satisfactory solution. In those days Greeee was the 
bete noire of politicians. Nothing could be made of her, and all 
the aspirations of the great and good men who had devoted 
their lives to her regeneration had crumbled to dust. King 
Otho and his German following seemed to invite deposition, and 
persisted in refusing the constitution which formed one of the 
conditions of the monarchy. Foreign despotism had reduced 
the country to a state of suppressed revolt little better than the 
anarchy which had preceded it, and such order as existed was 
only obtained by severe repression. Nothing appeared to grow 
towards settlement. This anarchic condition was a perpetual 
thorn in Canning’s side. He felt a degree of responsibility 
towards the country which he had largely contributed to free ; 
he knew that his influence there was considerable; and he 
resolved to use every endeavour to heal the wounds which an 
unwise government had rent in her polity. 

On his way out he had stopped at Athens, and given very 
outspoken counsel to King Otho. A few sentences in a letter 
to Lady Canning refer to this :— 

One more line to you, dearest E., from this classic spot, and To his 
then away for Stambol. My long and unfinished letter must take its Wife,^ 
flight, if ever, from the shores of the Bosphorus. This, like its pre- jg j an / 
decessor of last week, must be short, a mere certificate that I am 1842 
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still, thank God ! alive ; and still yours. I have been and still am 
in that sort of bustle to which I seem to be doomed. The reception 
I have met with is enough to turn my head—not grey,—that it is 
already,—but giddy. All classes have vied with each other to do 
honour to your poor strolling husband, and with the honour comes 
the expectation that I am to do wonders for the country, and 
in my bosom springs an anxious desire to meet and to satisfy that 
expectation. It has been hard work, and there is more of it in store; 
yet acting upon your great principle of kindness and confidence, 
united to mine of energy and straightforwardness, I have succeeded 
in much, and laid, I trust, the foundation of further success here¬ 
after. What I have effected is the removal of all immediate causes 
of quarrel between the Greeks and the Turks, and the commissions 
which I take with me to Constantinople will probably be of use 
in opening my communications with the Porte.—I have just been 
to take leave of the King and the Queen. They were both very 
gracious, and I am the more pleased that the latter [sic\ was so, 
because I have been obliged to tell him many unpleasant truths. 
He concluded the audience by offering me the grand cordon of his 
order, St. Sauveur, in a very respectable red morocco case, but I 
declined it, until the permission of the Queen—our own Queen— 
be obtained, which I shall leave him to ask for or not as he 
pleases. 

He wrote in a similar strain to Sir Robert Gordon :— 

What I have wrung from King Otho is the fruit of much 
hard labour,—how hard you may guess when I say that amongst 
other unpleasant things I was obliged to tell him that his royal word 
was greatly at a discount. I have acted upon the principle-of giving 
him a last chance of setting himself right with his allies and with his 
people, but though I have trusted, I have been careful to take the 
best securities within reach, and 1 feel confident that Mavrocordatos 7 
appointment will be duly appreciated by the Allied Cabinets. He 
expects to start in ten days or a fortnight. . •* 

My success in domestic matters has not, as you perceive, been 
very extensive. I think however that a foundation for future im¬ 
provement is laid in the Kings mind, and it is absolutely [necessary] 
that the superstructure should be raised, by him, if possible, or if not, 
by others. 

My last act in taking leave of the King this morning was an 
endeavour to make him feel the' importance of acting more frankly 
and cordially with the representatives of the Allied Powers. My own 
relations with them have been all that I could expect, and if my 
conduct and language have only had the effect of abating the spirit 
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of party, which is one of the scourges of this country, I shall think 
myself well paid for the enormous trouble I have had. Sir Edmund 
Lyons has done everything in his power to make things easy to me, 
but there are difficulties that even his talent and generous character 
cannot overcome. 

Whatever the effect of his advice, Lord Aberdeen did 
not stint his praise of the ambassador’s conduct. Canning’s 
despatch on Greek affairs written after his arrival at Con¬ 
stantinople draws a gloomy picture of the state of parties at 
Athens. The royal authority was degenerating into despot¬ 
ism ; the better classes and working people were disgusted 
with their Bavarian Court ; the country had not justice done 
to it, its resources remained undeveloped ; and some consti¬ 
tutional check upon the crown, and some responsible form of 
administration, and above all a tribunal of public opinion, 
were needed to appease the popular discontent and to give 
character and soundness to the Government. Any king of 
Greece, he admitted, must have a difficult part to play ; but 
Otho was personally despised, lacked the qualities of mind 
and character which were essential to his position, and had 
no sufficiently capable council or minister to make up for 
royal deficiencies. Canning went so far as to tell King Otho 
that he must beware of the course he was pursuing ; that “ the 
throne of Greece had not been set up as an idle pageant, but 
for purposes which Europe had a right to expect that he 
should realize.” Advice however sound was of small avail, 
and the ambassador foresaw that an internal explosion or 
interference from without would probably be necessary before 
a thorough change of system could be introduced. The 
former came in a calm and prudent form in the revolution of 
September, 1843. 

Of that event he wrote in some relief to Sir Edmund 
Lyons :— 

It must be allowed that there never was a neater revolution, or 
one attended with less popular outrage or of personal suffering. I 
had long been apprehensive of worse and felt inexpressible relief 
on reaching the end of your narration. Unfortunately the best of 
revolutions is a fearful experiment. Even when the first dangers are 
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[42-5 avoided and the first difficulties surmounted, a wide unknown sea 
opens before the vessel of the state, and if water and provisions are 
'■ 55-8 on b oar d 5 ^ i s a chance but the compass has been left ashore. In 
the present instance there may be plenty of moral justification, 
though not exactly that overt act of the Government which strikes at 
the fundamental laws, and in free States, like that of modern France, 
has been held to justify resistance. What most jars on a conserva¬ 
tive mind is the voice of the army overpowering the King before the 
civil authorities had declared themselves. What I look forward to 
with most apprehension is the National Assembly, the theatre which 
will there be opened for foreign intrigue and private ambition, and 
the formidable question of the succession , which it will be next to 
impossible to suppress. My hopes are that the present tranquillity, 
or rather freedom from popular excesses, may continue ; that the 
Powers will take what has been done, after the consent of the King, 
as a fait accompli , and lend their united counsels for the construction 
of a more national and at the same time a more stable order of 
things ;—that the King will find it his interest to conform sincerely to 
the spirit of a constitutional monarchy ; and that our friend Mavro- 
cordatoswill acquire an ascendancy worthy of his talents, his European 
experience, and his honest sensible views* 


So strong was Canning’s faith in Mavrocordatos, whom he 
had managed to secure early in 1842 as Greek minister at the 
Porte, that he took the unusual step of sending him straight 
off to Athens at this crisis in an English man-of-war. The 
Greeks at Pera were enthusiastic over the new constitution, 
and when they met in the street, instead of using the usual 
“ How d’ye do” and “ Good morning,” or their Hellenic equi¬ 
valents, one would say Z?ynw, and the other reply 'Ivyray^a : 
“ Long live ”—“ the Constitution !” The hopes of the English 
party were soon doomed to disappointment and none deplored 
the fall of Mavrocordatos and the accession of Colettes more 
grievously than Canning. His correspondence with Lyons 
and Church shews how keen was his interest in the shifting 
scene of Greek politics : but he could do little at Constanti¬ 
nople to steer the ship, and while he never quite despaired 
of Greece his forebodings were at times far from cheerful. Pie 
often appealed to Addington, the under-secretary, to use more 
vigour, but the Foreign Office dared not risk war. “ You 
ask how long we mean to allow King Otho to play his 
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antics with Colettes and Piscatory/’ replied Addington; 1842-5 

“ What can we do except by force ? but force is not lightly to - 

be resorted to—besides, two can play at it ... Is Greece 

worth such a stake ? A knife will walk into Otho and Colettes f T ro ™ , , 

II. u. Ad- 

too one day if they don’t take care. But a vacant throne dington, 
would not suit us more than a perverse sovereign and minister.” 

As ambassador at the Porte Canning had to consider the 
Turkish aspect of the Greek question, and that there was 
danger to the Sultan in the rash and unscrupulous policy of 
the Greeks was beyond doubt. The grande idee , which con¬ 
sisted in the foundation of a Greek Empire on the ruins of 
Ottoman domination, was especially objectionable to him, and 
he did his best to repress it. Border disputes moreover were 
constantly occurring, and the Porte found it necessary to keep 
a considerable force on the frontier to guard against marauders. 

The violent language of the Greek press and Colettes’ govern¬ 
ment encouraged systematic brigandage, and it needed all 
Canning’s influence to soothe the irritation of the Porte, es¬ 
pecially as the French representative strenuously defended the 
arbitrary and foolhardy action of the Greeks. The expro¬ 
priation of the Turkish inhabitants, also, under the provisions 
of the Treaty of 1832, involved claims for compensation which 
were not honoured without vexatious contention and which 
opened the door to more serious disagreements. 

The Persian Frontier Commission was another constant 
source of anxiety. The two Mohammedan States were in 
imminent danger of war in June 1842, when the Persian 
Foreign Minister requested Canning to use his good offices 
in obtaining a reasonable settlement of the various matters 
in dispute. 

“ The case had not been foreseen when I left England ; Memoirs. 
but my instructions were urgent as to the maintenance of 
peace in the East, and the difference between those Powers 
required immediate attention. It was necessary for me to 
act at once. Russia was the acknowledged mediator in 
Turco-Pei'sian affairs, and therefore my first step towards 
the prevention of war was the establishment of a concurrent 
action with the Russian envoy, M. Buteniev. I found but little 
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difficulty in persuading him to accept my cooperation, and 
together we went to Sarim Efendi [the Foreign Secretary] 
for the purpose of diverting him from the adoption of any 
precipitate measure, and of engaging him rather to look to 
us for a joint and friendly mediation. Whatever dislike the 
Turkish minister may have had to my interference, he did 
not offer any firm resistance to it. But he shewed no favour 
to the proposed mediation, and it was only by little and little 
that M. Buteniev and myself succeeded in giving a decided 
character of that kind to our proceedings. Enough for a 
beginning was, however, gained by the admission of negotia¬ 
tion, as the principle on which to act, instead of defiance 
and preparation for hostilities. We lost no time in commu¬ 
nicating with our respective colleagues at Teheran, and they 
were not backward in seconding our plan of procedure. 

“ In this manner the cloud which had so imminently 
threatened the tranquillity of the East was so far dispersed as 
to admit of mutual arrangements for settling the differences 
by a regular treaty. Erzerum was to be the seat of negotia¬ 
tion. The Persian and Turkish plenipotentiaries were to meet 
there, and, in order to ensure a favourable progress, they were 
to carry on their discussions with the knowledge and, in case 
of disagreement, with the advice of English and Russian 
intermediaries appointed for that purpose. It so happened 
that two or three of our military officers were then at Con¬ 
stantinople. They had been sent out from England under an 
impression that their services would be acceptable to the Porte 
for instructing its new levies ; but they were in competition 
with the Prussians, to whom more confidence was apparently 
given by the Turkish authorities, and finally our Government 
determined to recall them. The first among them was Major 
Williams, who afterwards rose to distinction on the surrender 
of Kars, and it occurred to me that he might perform the 
functions of British intermediary. Unfortunately he fell ill 
while preparing to set out, and, although his brief illness was 
not of a nature to unfit him for his work, I thought it prudent 
^ give him an associate, the journey being arduous and its 
^s distant. The colleague I proposed was [one of the 
r r. Robert Curzon, afterwards Lord Zouche. He had 
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travelled with me as a friend from England, and his qualities 1842-5 
were such as fully to warrant the appointment. 1 The Com- 

/ET c C—§ 

mission started in January 1843. * 0 

“The points of difference to be settled were numerous 
enough to give plenty of employment to those concerned. 

The principals had much national jealousy and traditional 
grievance to keep them asunder. The chief bone of contention 
was the boundary, in several parts disputed, extending from 
the mountains of Armenia to the head of the Persian Gulf, a 
distance of more than seven hundred miles, and occupied in 
a great measure by nomadic tribes, who often shifted their 
residence, and were consequently claimed as subjects by both 
the contending Governments. A frontier line clearly laid 
down by mutual agreement, and maintained by a series of 
forts, presented the only chance of effecting a durable settle¬ 
ment and removing a constant provocative to war between 
the two countries on whose pacific relations the general tran¬ 
quillity of the East so much depended. Views so extensive 
increased, no doubt, the difficulties -of regulation, but the pro¬ 
spective results, in respect both of policy and of humanity, 
promised an ample return for the additional labour. The 
work, in truth, was slow, and its success at times endangered ; 
but finally a treaty was concluded [apparently] to the satisfac- Oct. 1847 
tion of all parties.’ 7 

How slow and wearisome was the progress of the negotia¬ 
tion may be understood from the following extract from a 
letter of Mr. Curzon’s to Sir Stratford :— 

It has occurred to me that both the Plenipotentiaries are desi- From R. 
rous of getting any one of the Commissioners into a scrape and g^erum 
particularly of sowing dissensions between the English and Russian n 0 j u i y ’ 
Commissioners. Every time that I have seen Enveri Efendi alone," 1843 
he has begun a tirade against Russia; I have always without one 

1 Mr. A. H. Layard arrived at Constantinople in July 1842, and his knowledge 
of the Turco-Persian frontier proved very useful to the ambassador, who employed 
him in various confidential services, and endeavoured to reward him by a post at 
the Embassy, but was opposed by the Foreign Office. A good account of the 
Turco-Persian dispute is found in Sir A. II. Layard’s Early AdvetiHtres , vol. ii. 
ch. xix. (1887). 
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1842-5 exception answered that whatever the policy of Russia may be in 

- other respects she is of the same opinion with the British Govern- 

55-8 ment on this subject ; and when he has said he feared the two 
Governments would not aiways be of the same mind, I have replied 
that that should be an additional reason for his taking advantage of 
their present cordiality with each other. . . . Both Plenipotentiaries 
seem to consider it an axiom that they should give evasive answers 
to every question which we put to them ; they go off invariably into 
all sorts of discussions which are nothing to the purpose ; hours are 
wasted in this way ; they do not puzzle us, for when we are trans¬ 
acting business, I never swerve from the main point, and repeat my 
question again and again, till I have got an answer ; but they puzzle 
themselves most grievously sometimes, I am sure. Poor Mirza 
Tekel, whom I believe to be a well-meaning man in his way, looks 
considerably perplexed occasionally, and Enveri Efendi swings about 
and grunts in a peculiar manner, till he has routed out some new 
subtilty, or some other little quibble, which he desires the Commis¬ 
sioners to refute, if they can. 

I really hope that your Excellency will be able to do something 
for us this time, for we are now in a disagreeable position. We are 
accused and misrepresented by both parties ; they pay but little 
respect to our mediation ; we are constantly trotting about in the 
sun, smoking pipes, and listening to all this garbage, without any 
good coming of it ; and as much thought, and caution, and trouble 
is expended in this way as would enable us to settle the really 
grave questions of international dispute. 

I hope that you have got better of the gout. I fear you have 
been in great pain with it lately, though I must say that I think an 
ambassador with the gout at Constantinople is any way in a much 
more agreeable position than a commissioner with two plenipoten¬ 
tiaries at Erzerum. 

The obstacles were indeed formidable. To draw a boun¬ 
dary line through migratory tribes is an almost insoluble 
problem, as oUr Afghan frontier commissioners have more 
than once discovered. In the case of the Persian boundary 
there were also serious religious jealousies to be overcome. A 
massacre at Kerbela in 1843 had rekindled the old animosity 
of Shi’ite against Sunnite to a dangerous heat; protection for 
Persian pilgrims to holy shrines in Turkish territory was hard 
to ensure ; there were difficulties about Persian marriages, 
judicial trials, and other matters, on Turkish soil ; and there 
was a claim on the side of the Porte to the town of Moham- 
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mara, which the Persians, supported by Russia, stoutly re¬ 
sisted. Colonel Williams deluged the Embassy with long 
rambling letters and despatches ; the other agents in Persia, 
Colonels Sheil, Farrant, and Rawlinson, sent frequent com¬ 
munications ; and endless interviews took place between the 
ambassador and his Russian colleague, who was now (1843) 
M. Titov. The home Government supported Canning with 
some vigour, thanks to a great extent to his old friend 
Addington, who became Under-Secretary of Foreign Affairs 
early in 1842, and endeavoured to put a backbone into Lord 
Aberdeen’s policy. The latter was in perpetual dread that 
Sir Stratford would commit the Government by some too 
decided act and frequently rejected Addington’s draft- 
despatches as being too vigorous. Referring to an opportunity 
for putting additional pressure on the Porte the Under¬ 
secretary wrote :— 

This incident has furnished us with the means of instructing you 
with some vigour de omnibus rebus. But do not use more vigour 
than the res requires. Lord Aberdeen was not altogether agreeable 
to the stoutness of the instruction, and particularly wishes that you 
should do as much as you can with the least practicable amount of 
menace or compulsion ; resorting, however, in case of clear necessity 
to the full extent of the authority given you. 

It was often hard to induce the Office to support Canning’s 
firm policy at the Porte, and such a message as the following 
was not unusual:— 

I hope your chief will understand that I have done my best to 
settle them [certain difficulties] here, and that I now reckon upon 
his vigour and public spirit to enable me to put a finishing stroke to 
the whole nest of corruption and injustice. Depend upon it that 
what I have consigned to my long public despatch is the truth : the 
Embassy, with all its interests of every description, is dished if you 
do not allow me to carry the business through in a decisive manner. 

The harmonious co-operation of Canning and his friend 
Titov effected an arrangement to which Turkey assented in 
1846 : but Persia threw it out, and the whole negotiation had 
to be recommenced de novo. At length, the Treaty of Erze- 
rum was concluded, as has been said, in October 1847, but 
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1842-5 was concluded in name alone. It soon appeared that the 
settlement was purely formal. 

MT . 55-8 

Memoirs, “ When the terms of the treaty came to be applied to the 
actual delimitation, fresh disputes, of a local character, arose 
between the two Musulman negotiators, and all the exertions 
of the mediating parties failed to reconcile their conflicting 
pretensions. An appeal to the respective Governments 
became necessary, and at my suggestion it was eventually 
agreed that a map of the whole frontier country should 
be made on scientific principles, and that the positions thus 
indisputably ascertained should regulate the application of 
the treaty. Year upon year passed during these operations, 
and after a term which sufficed for the siege of Troy, the 
Crimean war came on, and the mediation was suspended. 
I proposed that the joint action involved in that idea should 
continue in spite of the war, as a matter of science directed 
to benevolent results, and hitherto agreeable to both parties. 
Tord Clarendon submitted the proposal to Russia, but the 
Russian authorities declined it. In the year 1856 the con¬ 
clusion of peace brought all the Powers into a state of friendly 
relations, and measures were subsequently taken to submit 
the proposed map, and to make it the instrument of realizing 
the treaty which it had cost so much to bring about between 
Turkey and Persia. Another long period elapsed, and at last 
the combined process of astronomical, trigonometrical, and 
topographical measurements resulted in a paper fac-simile of 
the frontier country on a breadth of fifty miles along its whole 
extent. It still remains for me to learn whether the means of ad¬ 
justment thus fully obtained at no small cost of time, money and 
labour, have yet been used to effect their intended purpose.” 

Memoirs. Another subject involving infinite trouble was the un¬ 
happy condition of the Lebanon. “ Syria, after the expulsion 
of Ibrahim. Pasha and his Egyptian troops, had remained in 
a very unsettled state, and the Allied Powers deemed it their 
vocation to take a leading part in restoring some kind of 
order amongst its discordant elements. The Porte had owed 
to all of them, except to France, who favoured Mohammed 
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Ali, the restitution of that interesting province to its own 
immediate authority. It was natural, therefore, not to say 
necessary, for the Turkish Government to acquiesce in their 
interference. Their five respective representatives, the French 
ambassador being one of them, were charged with the task 
in question. We had numerous meetings, much correspon¬ 
dence with our consuls in Syria, much discussion among our¬ 
selves, and occasional communications with the Porte. We 
found no end of obstructions in the way. The Turkish minis¬ 
ters were averse to every limitation of the Porte’s authority. 
The old Sheykh of Mount Lebanon wished to recover and 
fortify the former condition of approximative independence 
which he had contrived to maintain before the war. The 
Druses, half heathen and half Mohammedan, were ready to 
draw the sword at any moment upon their Christian neigh¬ 
bours. The respective populations, including patches of 
Greek, Armenian, and other races, were so intermingled as to 
make their political separation next to impossible, and the 
French had no mind to give up a tittle of their ancient pre¬ 
tensions, warranted in some degree by treaty, to the protec¬ 
tion of the Roman Catholic mountaineers. The manner in 
which this complicated skein was finally unravelled has little 
interest now. The cordial desire of the Powers to deal fairly 
by all parties, and the influence of such of them as had no 
immediate interest in the country, enabled us in the end 
to form a plan which placed the whole province under the 
paramount authority of the Sultan, but secured a separate ad¬ 
ministration, more or less independent, to each of the tribes 
distinct in race and religion. That all the parties under such 
circumstances should be completely satisfied was not to be 
expected, but we had reason to believe that our arrangement 
on the whole was generally acceptable, and in particular both 
M. Guizot and the French ambassador in London expressed 
to me their approval of it, though in truth the old pretensions 
of France with respect to Mount Lebanon were neither con¬ 
firmed nor even recognized.” 1 

1 The current French view of these negotiations, which is not favourable to 
“ perfide Albion,” and is especially antagonistic to the brusque proceedings of 
Col. Rose, may be read in the Vicomte A. de la Jonquiere’s Histoire de F Empire 
Ottoman (1881). 
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The foregoing brief outline gives but a faint idea of 
perplexities and intrigues in which the pacification of 
Lebanon was involved. Those who care to pursue the sut 
further will find abundant material in the four Bluebook. 
Correspondence relative to the Affairs of Syria presentee 
Parliament in 1843 and 1845, and comprising together 
folio pages. The Great Powers were at first by no me 
disposed to cordial cooperation. They had indeed agi 
in 1842 to a scheme of pacification proposed by Prince h 
ternich, but they seem to have agreed in order to di 
and it needed all Canning’s diplomatic skill to bring 
five ambassadors together in a common policy in 18 
and when this had been accomplished, fresh difficul 
sprang up from the discord which reigned between 
Turkish governors in Syria and the foreign consuls, 
between the consuls themselves, especially Colonel Rose 
whose indiscretion and overbearing pretensions very < 
paraging reports reached the ambassador at Consta 
nople. Even so late as 1846, when affairs seemed re. 
on the point of settlement, M. Guizot and Prince Metterr 
suddenly and publicly announced as a fact that a Cath 
emir was to be appointed governor of the whole of Me 
Lebanon, in defiance of all previous understandings, 
announcement was entirely baseless : but it demanded gi 
firmness on the part both of Canning and the Foreign Ofl 
as well as of Reshid Pasha, to resist the influence brouglr 
bear upon the Porte. It was in reference to this new obstc 
that Addington wrote these lines :— 

We send you a fresh Syrian instruction to-day, to stick to IV 
ternich’s original plan of 1842 versus his plan of 1846. Jarnac 
been pegging at Lord Aberdeen to place a Shihab on the Lebai 
throne , and to throw overboard the scheme of 1842. But he did 
prevail, and the draft which I had made already of your pres 
instruction carried the day. Jarnac takes his Bible that Res 
has declared himself in favour of the Christian Head for the Mo 
tain : a sheer lie, I apprehend, such as diplomacy permits and rat 
glories in. 

In the end the original scheme was. carried : but “ So. 
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modifications of the terms took place at a later period, our 
consul at Beyrout, Colonel Hugh Rose, having availed him¬ 
self of a visit to England to impress Lord Palmerston favour¬ 
ably as to certain opinions of his own which were not to my 
taste. The instructions I received in consequence were by 
no means agreeable to me. I was bound however to attend 
to them, though I could not but feel a sore regret at the want 
of reliance on my judgment and representations which the 
minister’s conduct, unreflectingly perhaps, displayed. I have 
no sympathy with proceedings of this kind, and I still wonder 
that a man of Palmerston’s straightforward character should 
even for once have made such a slip. In my judgment no 
public servant employed abroad in a high responsible posi¬ 
tion should ever be called upon to act upon instructions 
varying from his own recorded opinions and suggested pri¬ 
vately by a subordinate in the same department of service. 
I have since had more reason to complain of this kind of in¬ 
justice from others, and, giving myself credit for some experi¬ 
ence and local knowledge, am still persuaded that the public 
interests have suffered on that account.” 

The progress of these various negotiations and the general 
character of the work accomplished in 1842-46 will best be 
seen in extracts from Canning’s private letters. This source 
of information is, however, very irregular, and there are long 
intervals of silence. His most frequent correspondent, his 
mother, had ended her long and honourable life in 1831, and 
had been followed a few years later by his sister and eldest 
brother; Richard Wellesley was dead; Gaily Knight and 
Planta were both in bad health; the former died in 1846, the 
latter a year later ; Fazakerley lived in strict retirement. A 
few letters to Planta and Addington form almost the sum 
of Canning’s private correspondence with old friends. The 
usually invaluable source of unofficial letters to the Foreign 
Secretary fail us at this period, either because the ambassador 
was not on very friendly terms with Lord Aberdeen, who 
held the post, or because he did not keep copies of his corre¬ 
spondence. The two chief aids to our knowledge of his daily 
life and work are several long letters to his only surviving 
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brother William, then a canon of St. George’s Chapel, Wind¬ 
sor, and the ample correspondence which he kept up with 
Lady Canning during the months of their separation, in the 
early part of 1842, when he preceded her to Constantinople, 
and again in the summer of 1845 when she and her children 
returned to England, in the expectation that she would speedily 
be followed by her husband. Pressure of work, however, and 
the dilatory habits of Turkish ministers, kept him at the Porte 
till June of the following year, and his letters during the year 
of separation were frequent and full of interest. We can 
trace in them the gradual growth of hope and confidence as 
one measure of improvement after another was carried into 
effect, and we shall never again have so good an opportunity 
of witnessing his daily round of work and pleasure—much of 
the first and a little of the second—at Constantinople. The 
earliest extract, from a letter written to his wife before she 
joined him at Pcra, shews his astonishment at the change 
which had taken place in the attitude of the Porte towards 
foreigners, while it also proves that he had instantly detected 
the retrograde movement which marched behind this outward 
improvement. 

This morning I had my visit of the Grand Vezir, [Izzet Moham¬ 
med] who received me with remarkable politeness and attention. In 
appearance the old pretensions are gone, and I was treated as an equal, 
or rather more than an equal. We went in an open carriage sent by 
the Vezir and crossed to Constantinople over the new bridge erected 
by the late Sultan. It was an awful journey, but we broke down only 
once, and there was much to amuse- as well as to edify. To-morrow 
I have my audience of the Sultan, whom I have already seen, for I 
went to the procession of the Corban Bairam, incog., the morning of 
my arrival. He has a gentle expression of countenance, expressing 
sensitiveness rather than firmness or energy. . . . Think of my driv¬ 
ing last night through the streets of Co?istantinople [i.e. Stambol, not 
Pcra] after dark in a phaeton. I was with the Reis Efendi, and he 
asked me to dine and sent me home in his carriage. There’s a 
change for you—but a deal remains to be done, and there is a party 
at work to go back again to the old system. 


The Grand Vezir endeavoured to conciliate the ambas¬ 
sador’s goodwill by a handsome present of horses : but these, 
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in accordance with his invariable custom, Canning politely 
declined. 

To his cousin, Lord Canning, he wrote more plainly:— 


Symptoms of reaction are certainly strengthening; and as the 
Grand Vezir, though he has cautiously abstained from any outbreak 
since his return to power, is at heart and in nature a thoroughly 
violent man, proved to be so by atrocities committed in former days, 
I shall never be surprized to hear of some astounding capriccio 
on his Highness 5 part. This and other probabilities of a similar 
kind will soon, if I be not mistaken, have to come under serious 
consideration. Every fresh communication with my colleagues draws 
out the latent shade of difference. “ Pesez sur la Porte ” is Monsieur 
Guizot’s doctrine : “ Status quo ” and “point cTingerence ” are the 
watchwords of the Russian. 


Towards the end of June Lady Canning joined her hus¬ 
band. He sent her a few words of “ welcome to old Stambol. 
You took rather a discourteous leave of it a few years ago 
[after Navarino], but we are on quite another footing now, 
and please God ! all will go well.” It was characteristic 
of his devotion to duty that he did not go to meet her 
after a separation of six months. The courier was waiting for 
despatches, and no private interest could be allowed to inter¬ 
fere with his public duties. Accordingly Lady Canning and 
her children proceeded alone to the country house at Buyuk- 
der£, where the ambassador joined them in the evening. 
Though political matters had improved since their former 
visit, in the comforts of life they had much to desire. The 
palace at Pera had been burnt down some years before, and 
for the present, pending the erection of the new embassy, 
they had to accommodate themselves in town to an inconve¬ 
nient temporary house ; while the hired villa at Buyukdere, 
prettily situated on the water’s edge, was hardly calculated to 
offer a firm resistance to the weather. Of society there was 
little to be enjoyed. Canning bewailed the change to his old 
friend Planta :— 


1842-5 

^t. 55-8 


To Earl 
Canning, 
20 Feb. 
1842 


Pera, 

25 June 


You have written to me four times and alas ! I have not written To Planta, 
to you once. In return for my gratitude you must give me your 3 1 R ec * 
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To his 
Brother, 
5 Feb. 
1843 


compassion. I have really no time to write to those of whom I most 
frequently think. My public duties absorb the whole of my day, and 
often cut deep into the night. This was always a busy place, but the 
labour which was formerly occasional is now become incessant. The 
worst of it is that, compared with former days, I have no house, less 
society, a diminished salary, and fifteen additional years. Yet some¬ 
how or other—I know not why, I know not how,—the struggle goes 
on with more spirit than of yore, and neither health nor cheerfulness 
is wanting. . . . 

Here as elsewhere the events of Kabul and Nankin have given 
a great impulse to our credit. We have also had our fingers in the 
pie of Eastern pacification. The Syrian question is settled, as far as 
diplomacy can settle it, and the Turks and Persians, instead of cut¬ 
ting each other’s throats, are going to negotiate, with fair prospect of 
success, under the joint mediation of England and Russia. Old 
Turkey and her young Sultan do not make a very good match : but 
the latter means well, and I hope that Reshid Pasha, who is recalled 
on his own request from Paris, will help in time to put him more 
completely in the right way. Great changes have certainly taken 
place here within the last twelve years. But they are rather on the 
surface than at the bottom. On arriving I found a system of reaction 
established in spite of Syrian laurels and the Quixote who preceded 
me. It has cost me months to upset the private influence of the 
Seraglio and to turn out a President of the Council and a Grand 
Vezir. These things being happily accomplished, it remains to look 
out for the fruits thereof \ but they are slow in coming. 


I really believe there is some truth in the old maxim, cc A busy 
man has not time to be ill.” What surprizes me is that I am some¬ 
times kept indoors for ten days, and still not the worse for it. Per¬ 
haps we require less exercise as we get older. We certainly do with 
less sleep, and might I suspect get on better with less food. I rarely 
go to bed before twelve or half-past, and I am called at six, though 
I will not answer for being up every morning quite so early. I gene¬ 
rally shave, however, by candlelight. The business of the Embassy 
is certainly immense, and what is worse, it grows with success, and, 
what is still worse, buried affairs walk . A few weeks ago we flattered 
ourselves with having fairly and discreetly interred the Syrian ques¬ 
tion, and the King of France gave the world its epitaph in his last 
speech ; but it has since “ burst its cerements ” and promises to 
become a most troublesome ghost. . . . Last week I sent off com¬ 
missioners with about three reams of instructions to patch up peace 
between Persia and Turkey, and I have since heard of an incident 
at Bagdad [the Kerbela massacre], which threatens to blow up the 
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whole negotiation.—Woe is me ! Alhama ! In spite of all this I 1842-5 

work on as well as I can, grumbling and swearing—with a r or a t - 

as you please. . . . The narrow, dark, close, muddy streets of this jet. 55-8 
miserable suburb are odious ; but we have fair views of the Bospho¬ 
rus, and fine air on the hills. We mean to rush back into the country 
as soon as possible pbut the amusement costs some 600/. or 700/. a 
year, Government not choosing to allow a country house, as France, 

Russia, and Austria do. Our opera, bad as it looks, is really very 
tolerable. But we do not go often, though we have a box, which is 
the envy of all the diplomatic body. We have boats, and carriages, 
and saddle-horses in abundance; but the difficulty is how to use 
them. When we do use our four greys and English postilions, half 
the town assembles to stare, though our Excellencies may go out on 
foot without drawing a look. E. gave a children’s ball some days 
ago, and we succeeded in getting (for the first time in history) a 
dozen of Turkish boys and girls of good family to dance with the 
little Christians. I was glad to hear that the Sultan’s prime favourite, 
who was present, regretted that he had not sent his children too. It 
is a small matter, dearest William, to read of in this scrawl of mine, 
but a great and a good deed was done in that hour, and the seed 
there sown shall be a tree, when I am in my grave. You have now 
reached the truth at the bottom of the well. It is this hope that 
sustains me through trouble, fatigues, and privations, not omitting 
the bitter feeling of disappointment under which I came here for the 
fourth time in my autumnal days.'—God’s will be done ! I have 
obeyed and hope it may not be in vain.—But you need not be told it is 
uphill work. Such roguery, corruption, and falsehood and deep anti¬ 
social selfishness. Still, my influence strikes deep root, and I hope 
against hope. 


We are not rich in society. Yet E. continues to get up an occa- To the 
sional party, and to please those who come to us. Turks, Greeks, S Q rn ^ arc ] ;i 
and Armenians will occasionally make their appearance, and though 
we cannot always converse with our guests, the novelty of their ap¬ 
pearance, and the prospect which it offers, amuse and interest us. 

Thank God ! we are free from the plague, and though “ fire ” is call¬ 
ing at this moment, I trust we shall escape, the whole quarter having 
been burnt down about four years ago. . . . 

The “rascally Pasha,” about whom you have been reading in 
the papers, has nearly well nigh thrown the whole of Persia into a 
blaze, as well as your indignant brother. With infinite trouble I 
have got up the negotiation to which her Majesty was pleased to 
allude in the speech, and that rascal has taken the opportunity to 
cut the throats of several thousand Persians at a frontier place called 
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To Planta, 
29 April, 

1843 


To his 
Brother, 
25 July 


Kerbela. I do not despair of living to give a good account of him. 
He is a long way off, though—to wit, at Bagdad. 

An extract from a despatch of the previous autumn, 
though of little apparent importance at the time, is interesting 
now : “ On Thursday, 22 September [1842] one of the ladies of 
the Sultan's harem gave birth to a prince who has received 
the name of Abdu-l-HamidP 

Letters from his few remaining old friends were among 
his consolations, especially when such events as the Servian 
revolution and Russia’s menacing interference endangered his 
influence at the Porte :— 

The sight of the well-known hand afforded me the sincerest 
pleasure and I am particularly obliged to you for making the effort 
so soon after the commencement of your recovery. Every such 
mark of friendly kindness is a bright spot in my circle of daily labour. 
It grieves me to think that you have suffered so much from ill-health. 
It may comfort you to know that at times I almost wish for an illness 
to give me an interval of repose from business and anxiety. 

What you tell me of Parliament and Sir Robert’s position therein 
is very satisfactory. Peace too, I trust, will be maintained, though 
our horizon here has been rather overcast by the Servian discussion 1 
between Padishah and the Czar, nor is the danger quite gone by, if 
the reports from Belgrade be true, notwithstanding the perfect sub¬ 
mission which, under the advice of your old friend Doctor Metternich, 
the Porte has made to Russia. 

Between ourselves enough has taken place to startle those who 
remember the spirit and decision of ancient days, and I fear that we 
have purchased a precarious lease of quiet in these latitudes at the 
cost of our own influence and of our friend’s independence. 

As for me, did you ever hear of the gout ? I also have more 
than heard of it, and if you were here you might see the five gentlemen 
of my left foot looking through the slashes of a lacerated shoe, like 
so many debtors in prison. I begin, however, to get out again, and 
hope soon to be on horseback, with the firm intention of leading 
the most anti-arthritic life I can think of. ... You are right in sup¬ 
posing that I have plenty to do. Your old friends the Persians are 
not the least troublesome of my neighbours. The present tendency 
however is towards a calm, as far at least as the nervous contractions 


1 See Sir A. H. Layard, Early Adventures, vol. ii. ch. xix. 
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of this vast and half-exhausted empire, feeling about for its lost 1842-5 

strength, and shaken by every exertion, will allow. Here as elsewhere,- - 

a great man is wanted—the master-mind, the gigantic hands, that ^ T - 55 -* 
grasp and press and mould at will the scattered elements of empire 
Alas ! that such things should be so rare ! I am much concerned at 
what you tell me of the Government. Your language, I presume, 
expresses more thoughts than your own. The Times , I see, makes 
no concealment, and that paper is always a formidable assailant. 

These are days of compromise, often well meant, and vastly Christian, 
but at times neither fortunate, nor common-sensible . Still I love to 
think that the native constitutional vigour of our system will sur¬ 
mount its trials; and the frequent exhibition of danger will probably 
in the end convince the most self-willed that the inconveniences and 
sacrifices necessary for a cure must be endured. In politics, as in 
morals, the true principle can never long be relinquished without 
a foreiture. This might be the preface to a very long croak—but I 
spare you. 

In 1844 the renegade question, Syria, Persia, and a revolt 
in Albania, fully occupied the Elchi’s time, and when he wrote 
to friends he confined himself to the briefest possible bulletins. 

At the opening of the new year he made amends to his 
brother in a long epistle, which contains some interesting 
retrospections:— 


In politics too I have had very uphill work,—that is uphill for -To his 
me, but down hill for this country. ... At this moment the position ^ 
is so far improved that I am fighting with all the weight of Govern- 1 845 
ment at my back. It is a last deadly struggle with corruption, and 
here on the spot I am alone, though in the light of a clear and reso¬ 
lute conscience. To you at a distance this may sound a little ro¬ 
mantic, but there is in reality no exaggeration in it. Luckily for 
yourself you are too far off to provoke me to an explanation, and 
the newspapers will probably in due season give you the result in 
shorts . Our last result belongs to the deceased year. It was a great 
one but little understood beyond the veil. It reads innocently,— 

“ Renegades from Islamism to be no more put to death.”—Yet was 
it the first dagger thrust into the side of the false prophet and his 
creed. Such wounds may widen, but they never close,—Which grave 
remark is not the worse For being, as you see, a verse. Whenever 
we meet again, if it please God that we should do so, and you rather 
like to be bored to death, I will tell you how marvellously and provi¬ 
dentially the whole affair was carried through. In the meantime you 
may bear being told that we go to town in two or three days, having 
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already weathered half a winter of cold winds and snow in the coun¬ 
try. . . . Our large wooden house on the river’s edge with a large 
marble hall and a saloon to match it overhead is so little suited to 
the season that we had much difficulty in uniting our few half-frozen 
neighbours under a magnificent bunch of mistletoe on Christmas Eve, 
which, on looking afterwards into the rubric, I blushed to find appro¬ 
priated by our Church to seriousness and not to revelry. Visitors, 
with one rather peculiar exception, have long since left us, and we 
have been obliged to make the most of our own resources. They, 
as you may imagine, are rather monotonous, and at this season not 
a little interrupted by the badness of the roads, which break up regu¬ 
larly in autumn, as boys in England do for the holidays. As for me, 
during a great part of most days and occasionally of the night also, X 
am glued down to my writing-table, which is often a thankless task 
separating me from those I love, and putting me in contradiction with, 
the younger and more careless spirits around me. Not that I mean 
to complain. I took the cup deliberately, I am content to drink it, 
and rather look forward with hope than backward with regret. There 
are, nevertheless, weak as well as trying moments, and, not having 
the constitutional placidity of my Uncle Toby, I fear that I have been 
caught swearing more than once. It might be some comfort to a less 
benevolent ambassador that his young and reckless attach'es have not 
a sound constitution among them. Not one of them is equal to half 
the fatigue which I endure, and often after the departure of a mes¬ 
senger there is a general occultation of the minor luminaries. Lord. 
Napier left us two days ago with views of marriage for the benefit of 
a prettyish and clever daughter of Lady Julia Lockwood’s. It was to 
relieve the dulness of copying a long despatch that he laid down his 
pen and stepped across the street to propose. 
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NINEVEH AND THE MAUSOLEUM. 

1845-46. 

EVERYONE has heard of the discoveries of Layard and 
Newton, of the palace of Nimrud and the colossal tomb of 
Mausolus ; but few are aware that but for the liberality and 
public spirit of Sir Stratford Canning these discoveries might 
never have borne fruit and the British Museum might have 
been deprived of some of its chief treasures. I do not mean 
merely that without the ambassador’s influence the firmans or 
necessary permits, by which alone excavations, purchases of 
land, and exportations of antiquities, could take place, might 
not have been obtained : I mean that it was Canning’s enter- 
prize and money that rescued the first fruits of the Mauso¬ 
leum and enabled Layard to begin his famous work at 
Nineveh. Without being an archaeologist, the Elchi was an 
ardent classical scholar of a good old type which we miss 
now-a-days, and everything connected with ancient history 
excited his keenest interest. In the midst of pressing politi¬ 
cal duties, we shall see how his mind wandered away with 
enthusiasm to the labours of his agents at Mosil and Hali¬ 
carnassus. 

Mr. Austen Henry Layard had arrived at Constantinople 
in 1842, after a rough experience of travel in the frontier 
lands between Turkey and Persia. Canning was not slow to 
perceive the abilities of the explorer, and employed him in 
more than one tour of observation in the disturbed provinces 
of the Ottoman Empire, and Layard’s reports on the state 
of affairs in Servia and Albania were scarcely less useful to 
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his employer than his knowledge of the provinces in which 
the labours of the Turco-Persian Boundary Commission 
were centred. The ambassador would have willingly seen 
so intelligent and industrious an assistant enrolled among 
his attaches ; indeed so earnest were his recommendations 
that the Foreign Office went near to reproaching him with 
importunity; and it was certainly no fault of his that Layard 
did not obtain his first step in diplomacy at the Embassy 
at the Porte in 1845. Failing in this, and deeply interested 
in the traveller's reports of promising mounds, suggestive of 
buried cities, in Mesopotamia, Canning resolved to attempt 
an exploration of the sites thus indicated, and despatched 
him in October 1845 with, such funds as he could afford to 
risk. He gave him a salary at the rate of £200 a year, and 
£120 to begin his digging. It was not much, but the ex¬ 
penses of the Embassy left little margin for a speculation of 
this kind, and the sum was enough to enable Layard to esta¬ 
blish the truth of his conjectures and to draw the attention of 
the Government to the importance of his discoveries. The 
explorer was “ to inform Sir Stratford Canning of his opera¬ 
tions and to give him a full account of any objects worthy of 
curiosity which he might see or discover; to abstain carefully 
from meddling with anything of a political or religious cha¬ 
racter ; to avoid confidential or frequent intercourse with mis¬ 
sionaries, whatever might be their country or religion ; to 
shew respect and deference to the Turkish authorities and 
to lose no opportunity of cultivating their goodwill; to 
maintain the character of a traveller fond of antiquities, of 
picturesque scenery, and of Asiatic manners ; not to leave 
without communication ; and to do his best to obtain per¬ 
mission on the spot for the removal of the objects discovered,” 
&c. He was furnished with letters of recommendation, 
and in May 1846 he was sent a firman or Grand Vezirial 
letter authorizing him to excavate and export sculptures’ 
Lord Stratford's Memoirs contain a few sentences on this 
subject:— 


Memoirs. “With respect to the spoils of Nineveh, its sculptures, 
inscriptions, and human-headed bulls, there seemed to be a 
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kind of fate in our acquisition of them. Mr. Layard, to whom 1845 
the country is so much indebted, arrived from Baghdad an 
utter stranger to me, with letters from our consul there. JET ' 58 
Employment was an object to him, and forming a good 
opinion of his abilities and activity, I favoured his wishes, 
and had no reason to regret my confidence. He gave his 
mind a good deal to the discovery of antiquities, and pointed 
out a spot not far from Mosil where he thought an excava¬ 
tion might be made with success, and where a tributary 
stream would facilitate the transport of any discovered objects 
worthy of being conveyed to England. It so happened that I 
remembered having read of the same place in Mr. Rich's narra¬ 
tive as likely to conceal important remains of antiquity. The 
coincidence struck me, and I made up my mind to inaugurate 
an excavation by means of Mr. Layard. He undertook the 
adventure at once, although I could only give it a private 
character, and engage his services on my own account. On 
reaching Mosil he met with a courteous reception from the 
Pasha, to whom I had given him letters of introduction, and 
much friendly counsel and liberal encouragement from M. 

Botta, the French consul, himself an earnest and successful 
explorer. Nothing could be more satisfactory than the manner 
in which Mr. Layard conducted the enterprize. His zeal, his 
judgment, his energy were alike conspicuous. He shewed much 
skill in managing the numerous labourers who worked under 
his direction, and I must add that in point of expenditure he 
never lost sight of the economy which prudence had obliged 
me to enjoin.” 

Such was the unambitious commencement of perhaps the 
most astonishing and important series of discoveries which 
any Englishman has conducted since the days when Belzoni 
explored the Tombs of the Kings at Thebes. In 1846, moved 
thereto by Canning’s letters and Layard’s reports, the Trustees 
of the British Museum took over the work which the ambas¬ 
sador had begun, and thenceforward Assyrian antiquities 
poured in an avalanche upon the astounded officials of 
Bloomsbury. 

The excavations at Budrum, the ancient Halicarnassus, 
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To C. 
Alison, 
12 June 
1844 
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were even more the special delight of the ambassador than 
those at Nimrud. It had long been known that the Castle of 
St Peter at Budrum was built by the Knights of St John 
with the stones of the Mausoleum which Queen Artemisia 
constructed in B.C. 353-1 in memory of her husband Mausolus 
with such loving magnificence that it was numbered among 
the Seven Wonders of the World. Portions of the ancient 
sculptures had been detected in the masonry of the fortress, 
and Canning resolved to rescue these noble remains of the 
school of Scopas from the risk of Turkish demolition. In 
June 1844 Charles Alison, the Oriental secretary, was sent on 
a mission to Syria, and was instructed to call on his way at 
Budrum and report on the extent and condition of the remains 
of the Mausoleum which were visible in the walls of the for¬ 
tress ; and the Elchi told him that he was prepared to find 
the necessary sum for transferring them to the protection of 
the British Museum. Alison’s report, albeit not that of a 
specialist, was convincing as to the importance of the sculp¬ 
tures, and the ambassador redoubled his exertions to induce 
the Porte to grant him permission to remove them. It was 
not however till 1846 that he triumphed over Turkish pro¬ 
crastination and had the satisfaction of learning, not only that 
he had leave to extract the marbles from the walls in which 
they were embedded, but that the Sultan, in sign of his high 
regard, was graciously pleased to make them a personal gift 
to the ambassador himself. Any ordinary present would have 
been respectfully declined, but these monuments of Greek art 
were too precious to be lost for a scruple, and they would 
enrich, not the Elchi, but the British nation. The gift was 
accordingly accepted with gratitude, and Alison was again 
sent out to complete his task by superintending the removal 
of the antiquities. The work was successfully accomplished 
at a cost of three or four hundred pounds, and twelve out of 
the seventeen slabs of the frieze of the Order, representing 
combats of Greeks and Amazons, executed in the finest Parian 
marble, which now adorn the walls of the British Museum, 
are the fruits of these operations. 

“The composition of this frieze,” writes Sir Charles 
Newton, “is distinguished by the wonderful animation and 
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energy which pervade the whole. A happy boldness of in¬ 
vention is shewn in the incidents which represent the varied 
fortunes of a combat in which neither side can claim a de¬ 
cisive victory. A consummate technical knowledge is applied 
throughout to render the expression of each figure and group 
as emphatic as possible, and proportions are boldly exagger¬ 
ated to produce more telling effects.” 

We read a great deal about the beginning of these dis¬ 
coveries in the very interesting correspondence which began 
when Lady Canning left for England in the summer of 1845. 

So far all goes well, and I have great hopes of getting through all 
my labours soon, and having in prospect all that I can presume to 
expect for so rotten an empire as this. I am working like a mole—a 
beaver—an ant—a horse in a mill—a devil —to secure the good 
within reach. The weather is still intensely hot, and we are as dry 
as tinder. But never mind, please God we shall have rain as well as 
other good things. You will be glad to know that the Sultan is 
coming out handsomely. . . . We all jog on w r ell together—Layard, 
and Alison and all. You are never forgotten by any of us. 

P.S.—If this finds you at Paris contrive to let Reshid Pasha 
know in confidence that, though silent, I have never lost sight of his 
interests, and that I trust the present change will soon make an 
opening for him. But he must be very quiet for the present, and 
prepare to be very prudent in future. Find out what he now is, and 
what he thinks, and let me know, but not by the French post. 


I have got the Church Firman at last, and am to have the 
Persian answer in a few days. The commission too is drawing to a 
close, and old Shekib is to be off the same day for Syria, where things 
are looking better, and where Rose is quite enchanted with the new 
settlement, or rather the end of the old one. All this has a third- 
volume air, and yet I have fears of being kept here till towards 
Christmas. . . . 

I am preparing to send a couple of heads to England, of 
heads from Nineveh, think of that!' About 2,600 years old, and 
they would no doubt talk if they had not left the language behind 
them. They are deep reliefs, in good preservation, more than the 
natural size—a warrior and a eunuch—well defined, and they are to 
be the first arrivals of the kind in England, precursors of M. Botta’s 
treasures, which, though of the same description, having come from 
the same place, are of course superior. 
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A Guide 
to the 
Mauso¬ 
leum 
Room , 
British 
Museum, 
P . 7(1886) 


To his 
Wife, 

17 Aug. 


5 Sept. 
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1845 Woe is me I There are moments when I am sadly puzzled in 

- speculating on what is to come out of so many steamers, and rail- 

zet. 58 roads, and printing-presses, and daguerreotypes. Its first effect is 

To hfe diffusion, and all diffusion is weakness ; but under the scattered 

Wife, materials there is, perhaps, a fertilizing principle, which may in time 

9 Sept. b e th e parent of a rich crop of social blessings, resulting in a vast 

extension of human happiness. But to realize this hope, there must 
be no premature disturbance of the heart’s education; the quiet 
domestic moralities interwoven with our earliest affections must not 
be frightened away, like Thames salmon, by the rush of steam and 
gas ; the Bible must go forth with the engine ; and every choice 
assortment of Manchester stuffs must have an honest John Bunyan 
to distribute them. 


27 Oct. The beginning of April must be the extreme limit of my patience, 

and this is more than a fair allowance for all that I have it at heart to 
do, or that can possibly be done at present. The nine points, which I 
have carefully written down on a small scrap of paper, may be accom¬ 
plished sooner, and if so what is to keep me here ? I have already 
scratched out the one which seemed but a few days ago the most dif¬ 
ficult'of all. It stands thus on my memorandum : Recall of Res- hi d. 
Who knows whether I may not be equally fortunate with the other 
eight, especially as two of them may be fairly united into one ? Already 
I think one may be considered as good as scratched out. I mean 
Persia. Pisani has just written on A’li Efendi’s authority, “ La deci¬ 
sion sera satisfaisante; je puis Tannoncer.”—I have also strong reason 
to believe that certain marbles % to which you know I attach great 
interest, will be given me before ten days are out. That will erase 
another notch from my stick. . . . The change of policy is now com¬ 
plete, and the Sultan and his ministers vie with each other in shewing 
me confidence, and, as far as Turkish natures allow, making me amends 
for past vexations and disappointments. This is doubly gratifying as it 
confirms my trust in principles , and awakens in my heart that feeling of 
gratitude to Providence which is at once a source of the purest joy 
and an incentive to further exertion in the right path. Help me with 
your prayers and sweeten sweetness itself by making part of it your 
own work. It is now four days since the order for Reshid’s return 
went to him. I wrote you a few lines on the same occasion and 
enclosed them with my despatch to Lord Aberdeen. I wrote also to 
Reshid himself, and you shall have a copy of my letter with this. 
I would not say more by such a conveyance, and indeed I almost 
said too much as it was, for the Turkish courier turned out to be an 
Austrian estafette , and all my effusions will no doubt pass under 
Metternich’s eye. The imbroglio was a regular Turkish one, and 
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would have made me angry under other circumstances. I reckon 
on Reshid being here about Christmas, and before he arrives I must 
have a thorough understanding with him, the more easily as what you 
said to him and caused him to say will serve as an excellent preface. 
There is a little inclination in the public to connect his return with 
the French and what they have lately been doing on Syrian affairs. 
But it is only connected with them as the antipodes are connected 
with us. I have the Sultan’s own voluntary assurance, conveyed to 
me by an express message, for this. The Russians do not quite like 
this move towards positive improvement; but I have recommended 
communications which may reconcile them in some degree to what 
can never be entirely to their taste. Supposing all to go right, a few 
weeks after Reshid’s return will enable me to lay a foundation which 
may harden and consolidate during my visit to England and be fit 
for a superstructure of worthy proportions afterwards. If God be so 
pleased ! 

Candili , 21 Nov . 1845.—Think of that ! and such a morning of 
brightness, and green sunny banks, strewed all over with daisies and 
glittering yellow flowers I It would be spring, if I had not found the 
turf, where we ate poor Layard’s strawberries, sprinkled over with 
autumnal leaves. Mounted on my fat donkey, with the tallest of the 
two Slavonians at my side, I sauntered, if one can saunter on four legs, 
over to the steep wood of firs beneath the signal house and thence, from 
a thousand shady nooks, and as many sunbright knolls, I looked up 
and down the deep-blue, boat-mottled Bosphorus at half the lovely 
spots we have so often visited,—Shehidler crowning them all,—and 
I felt more solitary than words can express—why I need not tell you. 
Alas ! that there should be so many beautiful objects without, and so 
much loneliness within ! Yet I am far more happy here than in town, 
where I can neither breathe nor look about me, nor please myself 
with gazing on the waters which look up at me from between the 
Castles, and as they glide along seem willing to bear my thoughts to 
those who are absent. 

Is it possible, my dear William, that you can complain of me for 
not writing ? At all events you have written, and here am I coming 
to write. But alas ! my will is puzzled by the rub of not knowing 
what to say. You don’t care a farthing—now do you?—about 
Turkish reforms, and Pashas and Efendis and such kinds of things 
and persons ? On the contrary, you have scarcely even pity for poor 
Tom, whose food has been of such like gear for the greater part, off 
and on, of half a century. Never mind : I am told you would like 
to know a little more of my goings on and so you shall. I must 
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845 begin, however, by observing that my goings on are often very much 

- like standings still. At this moment for instance, though I have long 

:t. 58 wished to be amongst you all once more, and to rejoin my more 
especial belongings, it is to no purpose that I spur with both heels, 
use horse language, and vip, and vip, and vip ; the old hack will have 
its own way, sometimes with a start, then with a kick, not always 
unaccompanied with a plunge that bespatters one with mud, and 
not unfrequently with a dead stop. Not so with the mails and 
steamers. On they go, whizzing and whisking their paddles, or 
rattling their legs, and snorting out loads of paper,—instructions, 
reports, remarks, notes, letters, journals, reviews, petitions, and 
Heaven knows what besides. In comes the never-ceasing drift, 
under the doors, through the windows, down the chimneys—there is 
no possibility of keeping it out. I shovel it, attaches shovel it, the 
dragomans shovel it, but the heap never disappears, and all we can 
do by shovelling together is to save ourselves from being choked by 
the accumulation. Where it all comes from and what it’s all about 
is sometimes a puzzle to me as well as to you ; but you may be sure 
that it is more pleasant to read about it than to deal with. The 
humanity department is perhaps the most intelligible, but it is also 
the most troublesome. I assist in turning wicked functionaries into 
good ones, griping extortioners into pleasing collectors, bigoted 
Musulmans into easy latitudinarians, decapitated renegades into 
smiling churchgoers, highway robbers into domestic attendants, and 
the whole tribe of torturers and executioners into so many obliging 
sinecurists. Sometimes an ill-favoured Vezir, who growls and snarls 
at having the half-gnawed bone kicked from under his nose, might 
be taught by a sound bastinadoing to walk more steadily in the right 
path, but individuals are protected under the new constitution in their 
lives, fortunes and honour (which lies throughout the East in the 
soles of the feet). And if it were not for an occasional massacre by 
the troops and the wholesale system of plunder in the provinces, 
there would be nothing to remind us of the good old times, when 
Turks did as they liked, and Christians were grateful for the use of 
their skins. One great object I long had at heart was to get hold of 
the Sultan ; and, if appearances may be trusted, I have him ; another 
was to turn out a sort of old tory peculating suspicious deceitful 
junto, and that too is done. Then war was to be prevented and 
friendship established along 700 miles of Turco-Curdo-Persian 
frontier. I won’t answer for the friendships but war is prevented, and 
the foundations of a great work of peace and improvement among the 
barbarous tribes is laid in the mutual, though somewhat reluctant, 
consent of the growling parties. Allow me next to present to your 
reverence the Protestant Church established under the Sultan’s firman 
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on Sion’s rock. Though it cost three years to get that firman, it will 1845 

take three thousand to “rail off its seal,” or at least as many as Shylock - 

told you in the old school at Hackney that it would take to rail jet. 58 
the seal off another bond. I will not trouble you with commercial vol. i. p. 10 
matters, but we have had some tough questions to manage in that 
department, and I am happy to say that they are all either settled or 
on the eve of settlement, or so arranged as to give us all we require, 
till the conclusive agreements shall be made. Our new Embassy 
house, or palace as it is called here, is rising rapidly above the ashes 
of the old one, and I have extorted a few thousand pounds from the 
Porte for the purchase of a row of Turkish houses, the removal of 
which will open the garden on one entire side to a fine terrace-view of 
Constantinople and its Golden Horn. When you come to preach in 
our chapel, instead of the young person of 72 who now does duty 
there, you will be able to appreciate this acquisition. In the meantime 
it will interest you more to know—though it is still an awful secret— 
that I have obtained a promise of the famous Halicarnassus Marbles 
—the remnants of the Mausoleum—which have been for centuries 
encased in the walls of a Turkish fortress, and which I hope to have 
on their way to England in a very few weeks. More than this, I have 
an agent at work among the mounds of Nineveh, and a letter received 
from him this morning announces the discovery of a marble chamber 
full of cuneiform inscriptions—now by Major Rawlinson’s ingenuity 
interpretable—and of an immense adjoining edifice, apparently a 
palace, which he is endeavouring to penetrate by cutting trenches 
through the mound, and which tradition assigns to Ashur the lieu¬ 
tenant, or more properly speaking, I suppose, the whipper-in, of 
Nimrod ! !—I tremble, while I inform you of these incomplete 
acquisitions, lest any feeling or appearance of premature confidence 
should indispose the genii and set them at work to defeat me. 

One is never so inclined to superstition as when some favourite 
project is advancing gradually, and all but reaching its final accom¬ 
plishment. “ ’ Twixt cup and lip The foot may slip ; And those who 
think They needs must win, When near the brink May tumble in.”— 

Thus have I tried, like a good younger brother, to give you some idea 
of the butterflies which it is my vocation to hunt. They are the 
more important to me because we have not the social resources of 
Paris or London at our command. Yet in a party of ten who dined 
with me yesterday, there was a traveller from New South Wales, 
another well acquainted with America, and Sir William Harris, our 
ambassador to the Christian King of Ethiopia and the Nimrod of 
Southern Africa. After dinner we broke off into chess, whist, and 
music, to which two of the guests contributed on the piano, one on 
the violin, and a fourth on the flute, and all admirable players. The 
VOL, II. L 
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Constanti¬ 
nople, 3 
Jan. 1846 


day before, I had dined with the Austrian minister, under whose 
hospitable roof the diplomatic body with a fair sprinkling of the more 
amiable sex was collected. In the morning I had been at a confer¬ 
ence with the Russian minister and the Reis Efendi, mounted on 
my good horse Gazil , a brown wicked arched-necked beast with a 
magnificent black tail, preceded by two kavasses (what can they be ?) 
on white and skittish hacks, and followed by my faithful grooms 
Joseph and Henry. To-morrow, with the blessing of Heaven, I 
hope to get into the country once more for a few days. In order to 
do this I must change continents ,* for my country house, which 
to speak the truth is but a box, looks down from the top of a steep 
Asiatic hill upon the Bosphorus. A ride of forty minutes takes me 
to the water’s edge, where I find my pretty caique with its three pair 
of oars, and the men, a Greek and two Turks, dressed in full white 
Dutchmanlike drawers, with gauze shirts, and naked breasts and arms, 
and red waistcoats picked out with delicate black embroidery. Ten 
minutes suffice to convey me, without the help of a bull, across the 
most lovely of riverlike waters, and at the landing-place opposite—a 
village market with an admirable hummum and the minaret of a 
mosque hard by—I bestride a punchy, serious, good-humoured, and 
not talkative donkey, with a glorious pair of long flexible hairy ears ; 
and step after step, picking his way, never looking behind him, or 
betraying the slightest disrespect, he finds his way to the top of the 
steep declivity, where fifty more of his tiny jogging paces on level 
ground take me to the rural door. If it be night, and clear, I have 
all the host of heaven for lamps and flambeaux; if it be day, there 
is a noble view up the Bosphorus, and another rich and noble 
view down the Bosphorus. . . . These strange particulars, my dear 
William, may serve to bring me nearer to your mind’s eye, and to 
afford you a glimpse of the sort of patched harlequin life that I am 
leading. But if in my ardour to meet your wishes I have allowed any 
diplomatic cat to escape from its bag, you must put a string round its 
neck and keep it close to you whether by your fireside or in the pulpit. 

Well ! my dearest E., the corner is turned, and we are fairly 
embarked in the new year. We are no longer in the year of separa¬ 
tion, but, if hopes and appearances may be trusted, in that of meeting. 
I still hold to my intention of starting early in April, and I reckon 
upon being able to do so with a safe conscience. The only public 
affairs of interest must be settled by that time at least virtually, if 
not formally, and it is most desirable in every way that I should refit, 
and help you to look a little after our private concerns. . . . The 
establishment wants repairing as much as I do, and we all require to 
dive awhile out of sight in order to appear again more becomingly on 
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the surface. Even for Reshid and his improvements it is better that 
I should go home after understanding him thoroughly, and return 
with the advantage of a recent contact with the sources of power. 
We are thoroughly agreed as to principles, and to judge from 
appearances I am in full possession of his good will and confidence, 
and perhaps even in the same degree of his Imperial master’s ! The 
French, however, have the shine , and provided I have the substance, 
it is better perhaps to leave them in their enjoyment. They have 
not only the tinsel, but the talk also on their side, for M. Deschamps 
and his colleagues of the press omit no opportunity of puffing them, 
and shewing off their supposed influence at the Porte. . . . 

N.B. At the close of this sentence I crossed over from my writing- 
room towards the street to the little drawing-room backwards, where 
I love to breakfast in sight of Somerhill and two at least of the 
children. There I found hard by the teapot a letter from Smyrna 
announcing a complete change of ministry in England ! MacGuffog 
and the little Count were with me. I read the whole aloud to them, 
and made them laugh at the hilarity with which I received such 
news —Johnny Russell for Peel, and Palmerston for Aberdeen. True, 
or false—it may be either—what care I?—The plot thickens. 
Letters of the 16th are come in from London by way of Odessa, 
which has amicably kept itself open for the occasion. Peel has 
certainly resigned. Lord John has certainly been sent for. But 
the last letter talks of his difficulties in forming a government, and 
“ as you were ” may finally be the order of the day. In this state of 
our information, patience and silence are our only resources. There 
is nothing for it but to wait. At present I am too ignorant to make 
a guess, and still more so to form an opinion. Of course I shall be 
most anxious to have information, not only from newspapers, but 
from friends, and particularly from you, my best friend. Even if I 
am recalled there will be points as to which I may wish a finger-post 
for my guidance, and yet greater will be my need, if the main point is 
left to my own decision. What I most dread is a state of prolonged 
uncertainty, which may impose upon me the duty of not using my 
leave of absence without taking a decided position. Poor Reshid 
expressed himself with much kindness to Pisani when he heard of 
the news. Whig or Tory, he said, made little difference in the policy 
of England towards this country, but he could not say how deeply 
he should feel my departure, were such to be the consequence of a 
change in Downing Street, and the tears came into his eyes. No 
doubt this is a transient feeling, but I believe it to be sincere, and it 
is gratifying. ’Tide what will, I rejoice at being here, and I also, 
rejoice that you and the children are out of the way. Still more do 
I rejoice to think that all we could reasonably expect from our return 
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- were within my reach, will probably be lost, but what are they com- 

59 pared with the consciousness of having acted upon sound principles, 
and contributed to beneficial results? As I said before, all the 
leading questions, in which I have been engaged, are either com¬ 
pletely or virtually settled, and the provisions are laid for much 
additional advantage in the fulness of time. The difficulties which 
have retarded and obstructed my progress were not of my creation. 
I found them here, and they are removed. It would indeed have 
been more satisfactory to give the last formal finish to each question 
—but if I am deprived of that gratification, I only partake of what 
has fallen to the lot of the greatest and the best of mankind. When 
the moment of decision comes I shall try to act rightly first, and 
then prudently. All else may may safely be left to that Wisdom 
which never fails. . . . 

I see little of anyone out of the house, and the town is duller 
than ever. On Christmas day I collected all the English bachelors 
I could think of, and we had a merry party of fourteen. On 
New Year’s day I collected all the employes of the Embassy from 
Cumberbatch down to the two students. Wellesley was too ill to 
make his appearance, and that reduced us to twenty-one. Old 
Bennet said grace, and we drank the Queen’s health standing, 
both which ceremonies reminded one of earlier and better days. I 
have not yet undertaken the diplomats, but must soon, and I meditate 
a Turkish dinner to Reshid and some of his friends. ... 

I have at last surmounted all my difficulties about the marbles 
at Budrum. The letters are prepared, a Turkish engineer appointed, 
and Alison sets off with them and him and one of Smith’s masons 
the day after to-morrow to secure the whole prize—thirteen inesti¬ 
mable blocks of marble, sculptured by the four greatest artists 1 of the 
best days of Greece, mentioned in Herodotus and immortalized by 
the sentiment to which they owed their creation no less than by the 
genius which shaped them into perfection. Oh ! if they should stick 
in the wall! Oh ! if they should break in coming out of it ! Oh ! 
if they should founder on the way to England ! Think of my 
venturing all at my own expense ! Think of the Sultan saying that 
he won’t hear of my paying a sous ! Indeed, my own Artemisia, I 
shall be much disappointed if the new Ministry and the Corn Laws 
be not thrown into the shade by these celebrated marbles, which it 
has cost me nearly three years of patient perseverance to obtain. 
But this is not all. Layard is making very important discoveries in 
Mesopotamia. He has sent me the outline of a most beautiful piece 

1 They were Scopas, Leochares, Bryaxis, and Timotheos, of the later Athenian 
school. 
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of sculpture representing warriors in active fight, and chariots and 
horses with splendid trappings, all of great antiquity and superior in 
workmanship to anything discovered by M. Botta. The French are 
jealous to an extreme, and the wicked Pasha of Mosil under their 
influence is trying to counteract us. But I have a scheme, which I 
think will defeat them and secure us all we want for ourselves, and 
much more for the benefit of the world at large. Major Rawlinson 
writes me from Baghdad in high admiration and offers to send up a 
steamer in the spring to secure whatever Layard may have succeeded 
in getting out. I am quite proud of my public spirit in the cause 
of antiquity and fine art. But I must not ruin either you or the 
children ; and I propose to call in the aid of Government—whether 
Whig or Tory—to accomplish what may easily prove beyond my 
reach. Now you must be tired, dead tired of all this, and perhaps 
you think me crazy for caring so much about such trifles, but they 
are trifles for which colleges universities and nations would take each 
other by the ears, and as Major Rawlinson tells me, the inscriptions 
are likely to throw much light upon Scripture history, particularly on 
our old friend Tiglath - pileser. 

Part of Canning’s letter to Sir Robert Peel in support of 
Layard’s excavations is here quoted. He perceived that the 
enterprize was too important to be neglected, and that larger 
means than his own would be needed to carry it out success¬ 
fully, and he appealed without hesitation to the Prime 
Minister :— 

While you are providing at so great a personal sacrifice for the 
ages to come, allow me to claim another of your moments on behalf 
of those which have preceded us. 

M. Botta’s success at Nineveh has induced me to adventure in 
the same lottery, and my ticket has turned up a prize. On the 
banks of the Tigris not far from Mosil there is a gigantic mound 
called Nimrud. My agent has succeeded in opening it here and there, 
and his labours have been rewarded by the discovery of many 
interesting sculptures, and a world of inscriptions. If the excavation 
keeps its promise to the end there is much reason to hope that 
Montagu House will beat the Louvre hollow. 

Although the operations have hitherto proceeded at my personal 
expense, and without any formal permission from this Government, 
I look forward to the time when you will think it worth while to step 
in and carry off the prize on behalf of the Museum. In cherishing 
this hope I may not, perhaps, have the fear of Exchequer sufficiently 
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before my eyes, but however the Chancellor may demur I feel 
confident that the representative of a learned university will open his 
bosom largely to the claims of Nimrud. The expense would be 
small in comparison with the object, which promises results of the 
highest historical interest :— 

tenuis non gloria, si quern 
Numina laeva sinunt auditque vocatus Apollo. 

The appeal was not made in vain, and the Trustees of the 
Museum recognized so fully and gratefully Canning’s share in 
the great work that they consulted him in every step they 
took and submitted the instructions they were sending to 
Layard for the ambassador’s advice. The Sultan having 
made him a personal gift of the antiquities, Canning gene¬ 
rously presented all the results of his own excavation to the 
nation, and only consented to the repayment of his advances, 
(as also in the case of the Budrum sculptures,) from a sense 
of duty to his family. Of his agent he always wrote with 
the warmest appreciation, and Sir Henry Layard long after¬ 
wards enjoyed the advantage of his employer’s friendship 
and support. 

The Mausoleum frieze had been safely shipped for England 
at the beginning of the year. Canning announced his triumph 
to his old friend Sir R. H. Inglis, one of the Trustees of the 
Museum, in great exultation :— 

Did you ever hear of one Stratford Canning formerly a member, 
if not of Grillion’s, at least of Parliament ? 

Did you ever, as member for the University of Oxford, hear of 
Queen Artemisia—not Artemisia the friend of Xerxes, but Artemisia 
the inconsolable widow of Mausolus ? 

My reason for asking is simply this. The above-mentioned 
gentleman has lately broken into a Turkish fortress, and carried off 
some dozen blocks of marble exhibiting reliefs of men and horses 
fighting, not like Trojans, but true Greeks ; and these,—the remains of 
the original Mausoleum or seventh wonder of the world,—he proposes 
to present to the Museum, of which you are a venerable and honoured 
Trustee,—that is to the British nation. Observe that the marbles 
were stuck into the walls of the fortress of Budrum, the ancient 
Halicarnassus—three or four outside, the rest within—and that the 
latter, though known to exist, have been invisible to all but Turkish 
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jailors and artillerymen for ages. My right of possession was obtained 
from the Sultan, who has made them a personal gift to me ; the K defacto 
possession derives from the studied and determined exertions of a 
party of people, headed by Mr. Alison, an Oriental savant here, whom 
I sent down to secure and embark them. The valuables are now on 
their way to Malta in H.M. ship Siren. They occupy sixteen cases 
in all, weighing about twenty tons. I have only seen very imperfect 
sketches of them, but if you wish to know more of their merits, you 
may look into Clarke and Anarcharsis, Pliny and Vitruvius. The 
height of the figures cannot be more than two feet and a half, though 
the depth of the marble is about three, and the length varies from about 
the same to six. It took me three years of patience and occasional 
exertions to get them, and the operation of extracting, lowering, and 
embarking them occupied many days. The operation was com¬ 
pleted without a single accident, either to the men or to the marbles. 
Time however though slow has not been idle, and some of the figures 
are consequently the worse for wear, though not so much so as the 
artists who made them, or the originals whom they represent. 

It need hardly be said that the Trustees tendered their 
<c best and warmest thanks ” for the liberality with which 
Canning had presented the Mausoleum frieze to the nation. 
Mr. Forshall, the secretary of the Museum, wrote with enthu¬ 
siasm of the “ Canning Marbles ; ” but it is characteristic of the 
ambassador’s loyalty to the Sultan that he requested that 
Abdu-l-Mejid’s name should have the post of honour in the 
official description of the monument. Accordingly the visitor 
to the Mausoleum room in the British Museum now reads 
beneath the frieze:—“ Given by Sultan Abdul Medjid to 
Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe, by whom it was presented to 
the Trustees of the British Museum, 1846.” 

Canning’s connexion with Halicarnassus did not end 
here. In 1852 Mr. C. T. Newton went to the Levant as vice- 
consul at Mitylene, with a special view to further excavations 
in Ionia and the Greek islands. His preliminary visit to 
Constantinople was more than an act of official homage : he 
knew both the zeal of the ambassador in the cause of archaeo¬ 
logical research, and his unique power to obtain the needful 
concessions from the Porte. The firmans were readily pro¬ 
mised, and Mr. Newton began the series of tours of observa¬ 
tion and excavation which he has described in his authorita- 
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tive History of Discoveries at Halicarnassus, Cnidus , and 
Branc/iidae(iS62) ) B.nd in his eminently graphic and interesting 
Travels and Discoveries in the Levant (1865). Throughout 
these journeys of exploration Lord Stratford’s influence was 
at work to facilitate the labours of the archaeologist, and in 
1854-5 ML Newton prosecuted an independent series of ex¬ 
cavations at Calymnos, with funds advanced by the ambassa¬ 
dor, which yielded very valuable results in inscriptions and 
other antiquities of an interesting period. It was during his 
researches in the Levant that Mr. Newton completed the work 
which had been begun at Budrum, by his discovery—not 
of fragments built into later masonry—but of the buried 
Mausoleum itself, with the colossal statue of the king whom 
it enshrined. Before, however, he had embarked on this 
gigantic work, he made a discovery at the fortress of Budrum 
itself. He observed, jutting out from the walls which Alison 
believed he had ransacked, but on the outside, some boldly 
carved lions which obviously belonged to the same period as 
the frieze which had been previously removed in 1846. How 
they had come to be overlooked when the frieze within the 
fortress was being removed is hard to understand ; but there 
was now but one course open—to write immediately to Lord 
Stratford and beg for a firman to extract them. The agonies 
of suspense through which Mr. Newton passed before the 
firman could arrive may be told in his own words :— 

While we were making these discoveries on the site of the Mauso¬ 
leum, we were anxiously waiting for the firman empowering me to 
take possession of the lions which I had discovered in the Castle 
last year [but one]. Unavoidable delays prevented the granting 
of this document, and in the meantime the Commandant of the 
Castle suddenly received orders from the Turkish Minister of War to 
remove the lions from the walls and send them to Constantinople. 
He lost no time in putting this order in execution, and before many 
days had elapsed two of the finest lions were extracted from the walls. 
It was not a pleasant sight for us to see this operation performed 
under our very eyes, after we had brought spars for scaffolding and 
all manner of means and appliances for the express purpose ; how¬ 
ever I gulped down my mortification as well as I could, and despatched 
two letters, one by sea, the other by a swift overland runner, to 
Smyrna, to apprise Lord Stratford that the Turkish Minister of War 
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was trying to steal a march on us. My messenger sped on night and 1846 
day, and the Commandant pushed on with his work no less expedi- 
tiously. Two more lions were soon dug out of the walls. The extrac- ^ T * 59 
tion of two of my eye-teeth could not have given me so great a pang. 

When the Commandant had removed four lions, he paid a formal visit 
to my diggings, accompanied by all the principal Turks in Budrum. 

“ You have found nothing but little fragments I see,” he said, 
with an air of triumph. At that time we were digging up small frag¬ 
ments of lions’ tails, with an occasional leg or hind-quarter, but no 
heads. I endured his civil impertinence for about a quarter of an hour, 
till at last my inward chafing found vent in a strong expression or two 
in English, addressed to Captain Towsey. The Turks did not under¬ 
stand what I had said ; but guessed from the expression of my counte¬ 
nance what was passing in my mind, and withdrew with many ironical 
compliments. That same day, the lions, having been duly swathed 
in raw sheepskins, were placed on board a caique to be sent over to 
Cos, where they were to be transhipped by steamer to Constantinople. 

I had a photograph made of two of them, and took a last fond look 
at these gracious remains of the school of Scopas. The caique, as 
the Commandant informed me, was to sail that night, and I went to 
bed sick at heart. It was the end of a great hope. 

At 4 a.m. the next morning I was suddenly roused from my sleep 
by the voice of a midshipman from the Gorgon. “The Swallow is 
come in from Constantinople, and the officer of the watch thinks 
that the firman is on board.” I had had so many disappointments 
about the firman, that I received this news with sceptical indiffer¬ 
ence, and doggedly fell asleep again. At 6 a.m. another messenger 
from the Gorgon woke me up. “The captain wants to see you 
immediately.” I hurried on board, and found Towsey pacing the 
quarter-deck impatiently, his gig alongside, ready manned. 

“Why have you been so long?” he said ; “the firman is come.” 

“ Of what use is the firman now ? ” I answered, very sulkily ; “ the 
lions are gone.” 

“ The caique is still in the harbour,” he said, “ waiting for a fair 
wind to come out, and we are yet in time.” 

I jumped into the boat without a word more : a few vigorous 
strokes brought us into the harbour. The captain of the caique was 
drawing in his little mooring lines in a lazy, sleepy sort of way. On the 
pier-head stood the doctor of the Quarantine, an Italian, who took 
great interest in our diggings. 

“ Don’t let that caique go,” I cried out “ I have a firman for the 
lions.” 

“ It is all right,” he replied ; “ I have his papers still, and he cannot 
leave without my signature,” 
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1846 We wa *lked straight into the Castle, and asked to see the Com- 

_ mandant. Very much astonished he was at so early a visit from the 

mt. 59 Captain of the ship of war and the Consul. He had evidently just 
emerged from his yorgan , and his narguileh was hardly lit. We 
had boarded him with that indecent haste with which mad Englishmen 
occasionally invade the Kieff of an Oriental when any real emergency f 

occurs, without waiting for the due interchange of compliments. 

After hastily wishing him good morning, I put the firman into his l 

hand with that air of cool satisfaction with which a whist-player | 

trumps an ace on the first round. Turks are seldom astonished ; f 

but my friend the Commandant was really discomposed ; he read the ; 

firman through several times. The document was duly signed and 
sealed ; the wording of this writ of habeas corpus was so precise that 
there was no evading it. The 'lions were to be delivered to me 
whether still in the walls or already embarked. Suddenly a bright 
thought struck the Commandant. 

“The firman,” quoth he, “makes mention of lions, aslanlar \ but 
the animals in the walls are leopards, caplanlarP 

“ Come, come, dostoum , my friend,” I said, “aslanlar or caplanlar, 
you know very well what are the beasts meant by the firman, and where 
to find them. I claim those beasts, and no others.” ... X 

The lions were forthwith handed to me, and the Commandant 
reimbursed. 

We have anticipated the course of events in relating the 
capture of the Budrum lions by Lord Stratford’s lasso, because 
this was his last important service to archaeology, and fitly 
concludes the subject. In future, for some years, we have to 
do with wars and rumours of wars ; and though it was in 
the midst of the intricate negotiations which enveloped the 
Crimean expedition that the ambassador found time to interest 
himself in Mr. Newton’s discoveries at Calymnos, and to 
despatch the firman to Budrum, readers are not always 
capable of such divided attention, and the calm victories of 
archaeology would but interrupt a narrative which centres at * 

Balaklava and Sevastopol. It is well, however, that the world 
should understand how much it owes to Canning’s zeal in 
the cause of art, and that when it commemorates the signal 
services of Sir Henry Layard and Sir Charles Newton it may 
also give due honour to the statesman who was in a large 
degree the cause of their success. 

A few more extracts from the correspondence will com- 
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plete the narrative of work at the Porte in 1846. Canning 
was labouring assiduously to bring his various negotiations 
to a close, but the progress was slow, and one obstacle after 
another delayed his departure. 

I made a great exertion yesterday to get through the Persian 
business for your sake, and indeed for my own too. We had a con¬ 
ference here—Reshid and Titov and the interpreters. I dined them 
all. And what would you have said to see five pipes puffing away in 
your drawing-room ? What a profanation ! But the public service, 
you know, required it, and the consequence was that we got through 
our task completely. We broke up at half-past ten, and I was in bed 
at eleven. Now we have only to get all the papers put into their 
respective phraseologies, to pack them up, and to send them off that 
the Persians may do the same, and the Plenipos. sign and seal 
merrily at Erzerum. By the way Reshid has promised me a nishan 
for Curzon, and if I can get him a “ Lion and Sun ” from Persia, I do 
not see what should keep him from being knighted and sporting 
“ Sir Robert ” till he gets his peerage in the course of nature. . . . The 
Turks have been much vexed by a speech of M. Guizot’s about Syria. 
It is indeed but too much of a piece with much that has come of late 
from the same quarter. Everything is on the point of settling ; and 
there is an evident determination to throw all into confusion for 
French purposes. Heaven knows what instructions the next mes¬ 
senger may bring me. Meanwhile I stand firm, and I keep the Porte 
steady. 

As for my political affairs—they are all moving on towards their 
conclusion, but their mode of progression is by short hops after long 
intervals of repose or sedentary agitation. Even the incomparable 
Reshid is either not perfect himself, or is embarrassed by stupid 
colleagues. Between ourselves I suspect that all colleagues are so. 
If I can but settle all handsomely, secure my antiquities, leave Reshid 
to travel gently with his Sultan, and turn my back upon as quiet an 
empire as we have at this moment, after two or three measures of 
internal improvement shall have been adopted, I shall be satisfied, 
and forget all past and present vexations in self-content and the pros¬ 
pect of seeing you once more. In the meantime we are passing 
rather a dull existence, a long spell of wet bad weather, succeeded 
by a spell of fine cold ditto, very changeable, as you know. But, to 
be just, yesterday was a glorious exception, and I sallied forthwith all 
my cavalry, seven horses from the stable, without the coachies, to pay 
visits to departing pashas who had called upon me. I made the 
grand tour of Constantinople and passed in returning for the first 
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1846 time over the new bridge—a very creditable construction. Wellesley 

- went with me to see Suleyman Pasha, who goes ambassador to Paris. 

^ ET - 59 I found his more than octogenarian predecessor—old Khusruf— 
closeted with him, and I had some capital sport with the two, the old 
bird being by far the most alive of the two. 

Think of my having five Armenian women closeted with me this 
morning—relations of poor persecuted devils excommunicated by 
the patriarch for Gospel opinions, &c. You will recognize in this 
the work of the American missionaries. So it is, and my position 
is most embarrassing ; but I am doing my best to rescue the perse¬ 
cuted in their civil interests and domestic relations without giving 
too much offence and exciting disobedience to just authority. A 
young lady of seventeen was the spokesman, and she delivered her 
English first through a yashmak and then, in her zeal, with uncovered 
lips. It is lucky for ambassadors that they are husbands and papas 
as well as elderly gentlemen. 

24 March At six this morning, dearest E., I was in my arm-chair at work, 
and at seven this evening I left it to dress and go to dinner. This is 
hard work for quiet times. Yet I would not repine if I thought that 
my labours were appreciated. It is very well for people in England to 
say that he is doing wonders in the East, that he can’t be spared from 
Constantinople. That only means, if it mean anything, that he is 
best where we see and hear least of him. You compliment me upon 
the gaiety of my letters, and I rejoice to have succeeded in lighting 
you up with the reflection of my phosphorus. But in good earnest 
I know not why I should be gay, and there are moments when I am 
angry with myself for seeming so. Here it is the constant drudgery 
which makes Jack a dull boy. The efforts that are required to 
make an inch of progress with these Turks are inconceivable. Even 
Persia is not yet out of hand, though I trust that to-morrow will at 
length see the back of my last messenger in that direction. Though 
I am far better off than before Reshid came, yet the entanglement is 
still vexatious to a degree, and when I shake my wings and spring 
upwards to the breeze, the bird-lime holds my legs and I flap the 

air to no purpose.It would seem that like a coin of the 

country I can only pass current here. In the West I am a counter, 
and nothing more. Nobody would take me even in change.—Well, 
scorn for scorn 1 If they don't know me, I do know them, and the 
country knows, which is more to the purpose. My circle is a small 
one, but the opinions I began with, I still maintain, and they have 
proved to be the right ones, and they have triumphed. This is 
something for the moment; but what does it lead to ? Before you 
answer this query you will ask what is become of “philosophy.” To 
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speak frankly, it was a very short-lived taper, and soon burnt out x g^g 

leaving the snuff in my fingers. Never mind, I will try to get a- 

few more inches of it before I go, and please God ! we will read our mt. 59 
book by it, and laugh at the world outside. 

The day before yesterday or rather yesterday I went over to 4 April 
Stambol and made a round of visits on horseback. I saw Rifat, 
who embraced me tenderly, and sent a thousand messages to you. I 
went also to see old Huseyn Pasha, who put down the Janissaries, 
and he told me the whole story of that famous day. It was curious 
to hear it over again from such lips. The Turks continue to be very 
civil, but there is still a wilderness of corruption, cruelty, and 
misery. 

I made a tremendous speech at the dinner given three days ago 18 April 
to a prince of Hesse Darmstadt who has been here. He is a general 
in the Russian service and brother-in-law to the Czar’s eldest son. 

The Sultan dined us at Beylerbey, but did not appear himself. I 
did not mean to give a toast, but was egged on, and so made the 
best of it—and nothing could equal the joy and compliments of the 
Turks. Mark too that Titov shook me by the hand. . . . Sarim is 
here,—the beast—he came sneaking up, and I was barely civil. He 
is already trying to insinuate venom against Reshid. 

The speech in question has been preserved and may be 
printed here :— 

Altesse et Excellences!—J’avoue que j’ai h^sitd avant d’user de 
mon privilege comme doyen du Corps Diplomatique pour hasarder 
quelques paroles en son nom, devant tant d’illustres convives et dans 
ce salon Imperial. Mais le sentiment qui doit se trouver au fond de 
chaque coeur dans cette occasion m’engage k ^carter toute autre 
consideration pour en etre l’interprfete, regrettant toutefois que l’inter- 
prkte ne soit pas plus digne de la circonstance. II m’est impossible 
de ne pas contraster le magnifique spectacle que je vois ici aujourd’ 
hui avec tout ce qui m’est tombe sous les yeux lors de ma premiere 
arriv£e dans ce pays. Un intervalle de plusieurs ann£es s^pare les 
deux £poques. A la premiere tout £tait prejuge, froideur, et plus qu’d- 
loignement entre lesdifferentes races rassemblees sans 6trerapprochdes 
dans cette vaste capitale. Les Repr6sentants des nations 6trangkres 
n’avaient d’autre relation avec les fonctionnaires du gouvernement que 
celles de la c6r6monie et des affaires diplomatiques. Les nations 
elles-memes se regardaient avec mefiance, et trop souvent avec des 
sentiments de hainemutuelle. Dans ce moment je me trouve ici entoure 
de tout ce qu’il y a de plus noble dans 1’Empire Ottoman, k cot6 de tous 
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1846 les chefs de mission sans exception quelconque, dans le palais du 

- Souverain, en presence d’un iliustre Voyageur, et la reunion de repre- 

^ T * 59 sentants, pour ainsi dire, de tant de diverses races autour de cette 
table hospitalihre s’adresse a la vue avec une eloquence qui surpasse 
la parole. Honneur a la memoire du Sultan Mahmoud sous les auspices 
de qui ce changement merveilleux a commence son cours ! Honneur 
et prospdrite au Sultan plein de bont6 qui se voue aujourd’hui dans le 
meme esprit a l’accomplissement du meme ouvrage. Le resultat de 
leurs soins successifs est 1’indice d’un veritable progrbs dans la soci£te, 
et, comme j’aime a le croire, dans Tordre social aussi. C’est en 
substituant la paix pour la guerre, Famitie pour la haine, et la bien- 
veillance pour les prdjugds mefiants que l’on parvient a rapprocher 
les coeurs, a redresser bien des malheurs, et a ameliorer le sort de 
Thumanite. Le toast que j’ai Thonneur de vous proposer n’est que 
le resume de ces idees : Eentente cor diale partout , et surtout entre 
V Orient et T Occident 

To his Though I am not yet quite free I am dropping my shackles one 

4May a ** ter ot ^ er - * • • Persian negotiation is still the main, if 
not the only, difficulty. I have, however, taken leave of the Sultan, 
who was graciousness itself. He thanked me for my services to his 
empire, was satisfied of my devotion to his interests, regretted my 
absence, and longed for my return. What more could the fondness 
of a lover have suggested ? The audience was a private one, and 
Reshid, by accident, was my interpreter. 

18June Why stay so long, you say? Because I am goose enough to 

aim at settling every possible question before I go, not only for 
my own credit, but because the position is a favourable one for 
acting with success. The Sultan came back two days before his 
time, and by sea in a steamer, as I had most strenuously advised. 
His journey has done him good, in health, self-confidence, and 
reputation. He seems to mean generosity as well as humanity. . . 
Reshid is in high content and desires his particular remembrances 
and those of his ladies to you. Mrs. Redhouse will tell you a good 
deal about the Sultan. I really seem to have a hold on his kindness, 
and he is doing or preparing to do as much as the wretched state 
of his people and empire will allow. Think of fatty Rifat fairly 
throwing his arms round my neck the other day, and half crying 
with affection. He explained by saying that he had always liked me, 
but now perceived I was a better friend to the empire than all his 
colleagues. 


Canning did not escape from the Porte till the end of 
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July, and he left with an unpleasant feeling that a reaction 
might be expected. His old enemy Riza Pasha had been 
recalled to office. “I fear that I have stayed too Iong,” 
lie wrote to his wife, 20 July ; “ Riza is in office again, not 
•very high, but still in office—Minister of Commerce in place 
of Sarim. It looks as if Reshid had been very weak—or 
•worse. I have had suspicions for some days, and wormed 
the thing out, but too late to prevent. It may be less 
disastrous than I apprehend in the first moment, and I have 
my assurances to hope so ; but I am sick of assurances, 
and believe nothing.” In this disconsolate mood ended his 
fourth mission to the Porte—a mission fraught with great 
results and marked throughout by an earnest ambition to 
save Turkey for her own and England’s sake and raise her to 
a worthy place among European powers. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

THE YEAR OF REVOLUTIONS . 

1847-48. 

A YEAR of rest and well-employed idleness, if such an expres¬ 
sion may be allowed, followed upon five years of arduous 
labour. After so much vexatious toil and so many disap¬ 
pointments in the progress of his Turkish pupils, Canning 
was well pleased for a while to do nothing. The interval of 
leisure was soon over, and in the autumn of 1847 he was 
preparing for his return to Stambol. The journey was not, 
however, to be hurried or direct. There were signs in the 
political condition of Europe which caused uneasiness to Lord 
John Russell’s Cabinet: the first mutterings were already 
audible of the storm which was to burst in x 848 ; and it was 
considered desirable that a tried diplomatist should visit the 
principal Courts of Central Europe and sound their views upon 
the alarming prospect which lay before them. The envoy 
selected for this delicate and responsible task was Sir Stratford 
Canning. 

In spite of the attractions of so stately a progress through 
Europe, the return to Constantinople was anything but agree¬ 
able. Unless there were a definite prospect of real reform in 
Turkey, Canning felt that the position of ambassador at the 
Porte would be intolerable; and he accordingly wrote to a 
trusted friend to sound Reshid Pasha on this subject. 

It has cost me a hard struggle to return, far more than to take 
leave of the Sultan, which I would willingly have done at any rate. 
In consenting therefore to return, I act under a sense of public duty 
—partly towards the Queen’s Government, who continue to wish it 
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and partly towards Reshid Pasha, our friend, the friend of his country 1847 

in the best sense, and his Sovereign’s most useful and enlightened- 

servant. But the execution of this duty must have its limits, and its ^ T * 60 
objects. I cannot set aside every interest and feeling of my family. 

I am naturally anxious that the fifth act of my Eastern drama should 
bear some permanent and beneficial results, beneficial to all classes 
of the Sultan’s subjects, confirmatory of the present cordial agree¬ 
ment between the two countries, and creditable to the individuals 
more immediately concerned. I look to the accomplishment of 
objects which are in principle both Turkish and European by means 
which I believe to be as satisfactory to Reshid as to myself. Here I 
foresee no difficulty. There ought not to be any at Constantinople. 

Lord Palmerston is well disposed. Reshid appears to be confirmed 
in favour. The only question that can be reasonably apprehended is 
one of time. It is agreed that I shall be free from the end of next 
year, and much as I should be mortified in leaving Turkey for ever 
without the fulfilment of my hopes, I could not be expected to make 
a holocaust of all other views, and of the claims, as just as they are 
natural, of my family. The point at issue, then, is this :—Will Reshid 
feel himself at liberty so to press forward the desired measures as 
to secure their adoption before the close of 1848? Does he value 
my cooperation sufficiently to induce him to strain every nerve in 
order to turn to full account the fifteen months that I am prepared to 
place at his disposal ? It is but fair that we should understand each 
other upon this point clearly and definitively. I cannot expect, nor 
should I wish him to postpone his own duties and interests to a con¬ 
sideration for me, much as my own conduct is grounded on considera¬ 
tion for him ; but he is too just and too kind to leave me unnecessarily 
in doubt as to his intentions and views taken in connexion with the 
requirements of his official position. He would not willingly expose 
me to fruitless vexation and disappointment. The present occasion 
does not admit of much explanation in detail, but enough may be 
said in few words to shadow out my notion more distinctly, and to 
enable you to submit to the Pasha a sufficient groundwork for him to 
open himself on. He may remember the papers which I sent in 
confidentially to the Sultan and to the Council some months before 
I left Constantinople. My project is that he should give effect suc¬ 
cessively, but without delay, to measures—principally those which we 
have already talked over, and to which I know he is well inclined,— 
calculated to bring into operation the general system of improvement 
to which these papers were addressed, and which received the appro¬ 
bation of the highest authority in the Empire. Some of the reforms 
in question have already been adopted in principle, and only require 
a more accelerated progress. Such, for instance, are those which 
VOL. II. M 
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relate to a better collection of the revenue, and the extension of educa¬ 
tion. Others are known to be agreeable to the Pasha, nor need I 
specify more of them than what regards the Kharaj and Christian 
Evidence. Others, again, are essential to the removal of any motives 
of alienation between Turkey and Christendom on the one side, 
and between the Sultan and his Raya subjects on the other. It is 
scarcely necessary to mention the question of premature conversion 
in the case of Christian children, and the persecution of seceding 
Armenians. Besides the advantage which would accrue to Turkey, 
and also to Reshid’s administration, from an early adoption of such 
improvements, a further result would naturally be a confirmation of 
England’s friendly policy towards the Sultan’s Empire, and perhaps 
even a more explicit declaration of it with a view to contingencies. 
I am inclined to think that after the settlement of the Turco-Persian 
negotiation and of the dispute with King Otho—or rather with 
Prince Colettes—an interval of quiet as to internal affairs will allow a, 
convenient term of leisure for carrying into effect the proposed im¬ 
provements. Be that as it may, there are always sufficient elements 
of intrigue in one quarter, of encroachment in another, and of dis¬ 
order in all, to make it of the utmost importance for Turkey to im¬ 
prove her internal resources, to extend her connexions with^Europe, 
and to consolidate her political intimacy with Great Britain. 

The answer to this letter has not been preserved ; but 
Callimachi, the Turkish ambassador, told Lady Canning that 

Reshid is dying for your arrival. The Sultan has persuaded him 
to take in Riza. . . Bourqueney furious at the Greek question not 
advancing. He is doing his utmost to finish it before you reach 
Athens. . . Callimachi asked Lord Palmerston how long you were 
to be detained-—it was hardly fair on them. Lord P. answered you 
would not be detained above a fortnight; no one knew Swiss affairs 
so well, and they wanted a man of your weight to send there. Calli¬ 
machi then asked if you were equally to go through Berlin and Vienna 
and Athens. Oh yes, just the same : you were to try and force Otho’s 
hands through these places ; if anyone could you would, but he feared 
Otho was impracticable. 

On the eve of his departure for what he believed to be 
“ the last act of his Oriental drama ” he was delayed by a new 
complication. The scene of one of his early missions required 
his presence. Switzerland was then torn in two by a religious 
contest. For several years the Catholic question had been 
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assuming formidable proportions in some of the cantons, and 
after long and careful consideration the Federal Diet, for 
reasons which were recognized as sound by the majority of the 
Swiss, had resolved upon the expulsion of the Jesuits from the 
cantons. In some parts, however, the Catholics preponderated, 
and here a strenuous resistance was offered to the edict In 
the autumn of 1846 this opposition took definite form in the 
Sonderbund, a league comprisingthe Seven Cantons of Lucerne, 
Uri, Schwyz, Unterwalden, Freiburg, Zug, and Valais. After 
several fruitless attempts at reconciliation, the Diet in July 
1847 proclaimed the Sonderbund as an illegal combination,— 
an infraction of the Federal constitution of 1815,—and in¬ 
sisted on the expulsion of the Jesuits. Civil war ensued ; in 
September the Council at Bern authorized military prepara¬ 
tions, and the troops were ordered to dissolve the league and 
occupy the disaffected cantons. The Five Powers who at 
Vienna had guaranteed the Federal Pact of 1815 hastened 
to concert plans of mediation. Some were inclined to trans¬ 
late their protective function into a right of marching troops 
into the disturbed districts: but against armed intervention 
Palmerston stood firm. Austria and France naturally favoured 
the Catholics, England the Protestants. All five at length 
agreed upon an identic note offering their collective mediation, 
to be presented both to the Diet and the Sonderbund by 
representatives of the several guaranteeing Powers. 

Canning’s old connexion with Switzerland, and the share 
he had taken in 1814-15 in drawing up the Federal con¬ 
stitution, naturally marked him out as the man for this 
mission. Fie had never lost his interest in the cantons which 
had once given him so much trouble ; and the circumstance 
that his old friend David Morier was minister at Bern from 
1831 to 1846 had enabled the former to keep up his informa¬ 
tion and acquaintances. In spite of the difficulties of the 
task, and the inclement season of the year, he was glad to 
feel that he might be of use to a country for which he enter¬ 
tained a genuine affection. “ It is a work of much trouble 
and difficulty,” he wrote to his brother, “ but it is also a work 
of peace, and therefore I do not hesitate to obey.” The main 
object of the mission, however, was frustrated by the time he 
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had reached Paris at the end of November. Mediation implies 
two parties to be reconciled : but the Five Powers, proceeding 
in their cautious diplomatic manner, had not reckoned upon 
the celerity and thoroughness which the Federal army 
displayed ; and by the time the identic note was ready there 
were no combatants wherewith to mediate. The troops of 
the Diet marched into Freiburg, defeated the forces of the 
Sonderbund, entered Lucerne, and brought the whole of the 
Seven Cantons to submission in November 1847; and Lord 
Palmerston of course instructed Canning to hold back the 
Note, since mediation had now no ground whereon to stand. 
The ambassador was nevertheless to continue his journey to 
Bern, to “ make himself acquainted with the general posture of 
affairs in Switzerland, and . . . the sentiments and intentions of 
the leading men of the various political parties,” and also to 
urge moderation upon the Federals, to counsel the Diet <c to 
use its victory with temperance,” and to warn it of the risk of 
armed intervention on the part of those Powers which had 
already viewed its course with disfavour. 

On arriving at Bern Canning found that Palmerston’s 
forebodings were in a fair way to be realized. The Provisional 
Governments which had taken the place of the Sonderbund 
leaders in the subdued cantons had entered upon a course 
of wholesale imprisonment and confiscation. The Catholic 
establishments were naturally the victims of the conquerors. 
For instance, of the indemnity of a million francs which the 
Diet had required from the Seven Cantons, 200,000 were to 
come from the Valais ; and this was how it was raised by the 
Provisional Government:—80,000 fr. from the Convent of the 
Great St. Bernard ; 50,000 from the Abbey of St. Maurice ; 
Bishop and Chapter of Sion 40,000 ; Dean Derinacy 10,000 ; 
which left 20,000 for laymen to pay. It was almost useless 
to urge President Ochsenbein to stop the excesses of the 
cantonal authorities: the Diet, he said, had no jurisdiction. 
The counsels, however, of the English ambassador had some 
effect in moderating the vengeance of the successful party, 
and his voice had a considerable share in preventing the 
occupation of Neuchatel by the Federal troops. This canton 
had asserted its neutrality during the war, and the King of 
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Prussia, who was its hereditary sovereign, had sanctioned its 1847 

policy. The Diet acted on the principle that he who was - 

not with it was against it, and would have marched its men 61 
into Neuchatel, at the risk of bringing Prussia into the field, 
had not Canning succeeded in inducing both parties to agree 
to a fine to be paid for over-scrupulous neutrality. 

By the end of December things were becoming settled ; 
the army was being disbanded ; the Provisional Governments, 
which after all had in Canning's opinion not been so ex¬ 
cessively severe in their confiscations as was reported, were 
being replaced by permanent authorities ; and nothing re¬ 
mained to be done, unless one or other of the Powers chose 
to make work by persisting in their proposal for a conference, 
when there was nothing to confer about. Sir Stratford re¬ 
mained at Bern till the latter part of January, and then 
returned by way of Paris, where he reported that he found 
the King and Guizot jubilantly confident of their hold on the 
people:—yet only a fortnight elapsed before the royal family 
had to fly to England from the Parisian mob! The ambas¬ 
sador was satisfied with what he had accomplished ; and 
indeed, considering the thinly-veiled antagonism of the four 
other Powers, it was no light success to have left Switzerland 
pacified on the lines laid down by the British Government— 
the expulsion of the Jesuits, the dissolution of the Sonder- 
bund, and the restoration of the Federal Pact Palmerston 
wrote : “ You have been able to do much good and to prevent 18 Dec. 
much mischief. . . I am glad you have been able to mitigate 
the hostile intentions of the Diet towards Neuchatel. . . 

Bunsen is much pleased with the result." Everybody in 
short, even the newspapers, agreed that nothing could have 
been better done. 

Canning arrived in London on 8 February. The close of 1848 
the month w^as full of gloomy forecasts of the coming storms. 

On the 26th the news arrived of the flight of Louis Philippe. 

That evening at Lady Palmerston’s reception all faces were 
troubled and melancholy. No one knew what had become of 
the fugitives, but as the days passed, one by one the French 
princes and ministers appeared in England, and anxiety now 
turned upon Germany, where the riots were becoming so 
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1848 violent that it seemed doubtful whether the ambassador could 

-take his family with him in his progress through Europe. 

^ T - 61 Lady Canning, however, decided that her duty took her with 
her husband, especially as the Mission to the Porte was “only 
for a very short time, 55 and on 17 March the whole party 
embarked for Brussels. 

Memoirs. -"In March 1848 I set out from England on my return to 
Constantinople. It was the famous year of revolutions. The 
example given by France was followed by several countries 
of continental Europe. Political convulsions were the order 
of the day. A general inundation seemed to be coming on. 
The rising waters beat against our own cliffs, and the spray 
of their surge was driven inward even as far as London. The 
sounder and more numerous portion of the inhabitants were 
unwilling to put the peace of the country to hazard for the 
sake of speculative improvements. But demagogues were not 
wanting to the occasion, nor was the swarm of roughs want¬ 
ing to them. There was one day of positive alarm. A vast 
procession was to be formed. Multitudes, who were thought 
to entertain very questionable intentions, prepared to march 
into London on a given day. The Duke of Wellington was 
furnished with the requisite authority and adequate means 
for repressing any illegal attempt on their part. The future 
Emperor of the French was in England at the time, and he 
figured with a baton in his hand among the numbers who dis¬ 
played their loyalty by serving as special constables. I also 
in my undistinguished capacity of a householder was armed 
with a similar instrument, but as I went abroad on duty before 
the impending day came on, no opportunity of using it oc¬ 
curred. 

“ My journey was not made alone. Wife and daughters 
were with me. We crossed the Channel at night, embarking 
at Dover, and steaming for Ostend. So long an exposure to the 
chance of equinoctial gales inspired little confidence, but we 
had the luck of a clear moon and a halcyon calm, nor did I 
ever make the passage on easier terms. It was quite early 
when we reached the offing of the Belgian coast, and wc had 
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to wait a considerable time on board, before the state of the 1848 
tide would allow us to land. - 

“ Lord Palmerston, who still presided at the Foreign Office, ^ T ’ 61 
had directed me to communicate, on my way through Germany, 
with the principal governments of that country. I had no 
official business to transact with any of them. I was only 
commissioned to make known to each confidentially the im¬ 
pressions entertained by the Queen’s Government respecting 
the unsettled and perilous state of affairs in Europe. It may 
be as well to mention here that before leaving England I had 
received from Prince Albert in private an ample explanation 
of his own particular views on the same subject. Appear¬ 
ances were such as to warrant the expectation of great 
changes in the constitution of Germany, and the relative 
position of its component States. He would have been glad 
to bring the influence of England to bear on the movement, 
and it would have gratified me beyond measure to be the 
instrument of promoting the welfare and power of Germany 
as a consolidated empire. But matters were not yet ripe for 
a work of such magnitude, difficulty, and peril There was 
still too much equipoise in the leading antagonists, too much 
exaggeration in the popular party, nor had the master-agent 
yet reached his seat of power in the destinies of his country. 

“ My last act before I embarked was one of respect to the 
royal exiles at Claremont. The visit, I knew, would not be 
pleasing to Lord Palmerston, who had given way to a strong 
feeling of resentment against Louis Philippe ; but the King 
had always behaved very graciously to me, and I wished him 
not to think that his misfortune had clouded my memory. I 
was received first by Queen Amdlie. Her manner and 
countenance were in keeping with her well-known character. 

She was grave, but not depressed ; resigned, but not regretful. 

I11 talking of the late occurrences she displayed an unassuming 
manliness of tone which made me think that in her husband’s 
place she might perhaps have reversed the fortunes of her 
family. The King meanwhile was writing in a separate apart¬ 
ment. As soon as he had finished his letters I was admitted 
to his presence. Pic had every appearance of health—cheer¬ 
ful features and lively spirits. If any regret or anxiety weighed 
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upon his mind, there was no trace of it on his face, or in his 
demeanour. One might have thought that together with his 
crown and robes he had thrown off all the cares of life. I 
took the liberty to remind him of the fortifications round 
Paris, which he had rather boastingly explained to me at the 
Tuilerics, and also of the consultation, held by his order some 
time before, with the view of providing against any case of 
riots and barricades. How was it possible to think of such 
things at such a moment ? was his only reply. I said no more, 
but could not help thinking that the outbreak, which had 
dethroned him and sent his whole family adrift, was just the 
very moment for turning precaution to account. Both he and 
the Queen extolled in warm and affectionate terms the conduct 
of their son, the Due de Nemours. I had previously seen 
M. Guizot and Madame Lieven after their arrival in London. 
They had travelled in the same train from Paris without know¬ 
ing it. The former told me that late on the night preceding 
the King’s departure in disguise, he had left the palace fully 
persuaded that on his return next morning he should find 
the insurrection quelled. Marshal Bugeaud was on horseback 
waiting for orders to attack the barricades. Mold, Odillon 
Barrot, and another, were with his Majesty. Before giving 
the decisive word one of them proposed that a parley should 
be first attempted, and Louis Philippe assented. The ex¬ 
periment was made ; the reply was a threat to fire, the conse¬ 
quence a loss of time irreparable and conclusive. Early next 
morning, probably after learning this unhappy denouement , 
M. Guizot was on his way to the legislative hall, when he 
met M. Piscatory, not long before French minister at Athens. 
Persuaded by that gentleman that it would be useless, and 
indeed dangerous, for him to appear in the Assembly, he turned 
aside with much reluctance, and took refuge in his friend’s 
house until the means of escape could be provided.” 

Looking back from a distance of forty years it is difficult 
to realize the consternation with which all Europe regarded 
the upheaval of society which marked the famous year of 
revolutions. One capital after another became a prey to bands 
of students, soldiers, or mere rabble, who paraded the streets, 
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and extorted constitutions from trembling kings. It needed 
some courage to pursue a journey, accompanied moreover by 
ladies, from one disturbed centre to another, and the news 
which greeted the ambassador on his arrival at Brussels was 
calculated to arrest his further progress. Berlin, he learnt, 
was a scene of massacre and anarchy ; at Vienna the students 
had stormed the council chamber and bearded Metternich 
himself. “ Forty years,” said the old man, when he had 
listened to their demands, “ forty years have I served my 
country; I have never yielded to an insurrection, nor will I 
yield now.” One of the archdukes sprang to his feet and said 
“ But we must.” Metternich merely bowed and left the room : 
he was soon a disguised fugitive bound for England, the only 
country where such storms broke harmlessly. On the 21st 
the news from Berlin was more reassuring, and Canning 
resolved to proceed; but at Aix-la-Chapelle tidings came of 
more bloodshed and the flight of the Prince of Prussia. At 
Hanover he dined with the old King, who seemed in great 
alarm, and nothing was thought or talked of but the revolu¬ 
tions. The blind Crown Prince was the most cheerful mem¬ 
ber of the royal family : when the storm was at its highest, 
he said, sunshine was sometimes nearest. At Brunswick the 
national flag was waving from every window ; but on arriving 
at Berlin the ambassador was surprized at the stillness of the 
city. It seemed almost deserted, save where a dozen burghers, 
enveloped in heavy cloaks, but shivering with cold, and 
heartily tired of carrying muskets and swords, relieved guard 
with white-gloved students, who seemed exceeding pleased to 
be released from their posts. The old Prussian Guard was 
invisible, and Burschen marched before the Schloss. On the 
29th the ambassador had an audience of King Frederick 
William, who had not seen him for twenty years, but greeted 
him almost affectionately with the words “Oh, que je suis 
content de revoir ces traits que je connais si bien ! ” Dining 
thrice with the King at Potsdam, Canning was as much 
impressed by his simple kindness as struck with his weakness 
and indecision. “ Society,” he wrote to a friend 11 April, “ is 
shaken to. its foundation. No balls, no parties, no dinners ; 
theatres deserted, and conversation carried on in sighs and 
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whispers. ... I have witnessed some outward signs of im¬ 
provement as compared with what we found ; but the blind¬ 
ness of years little fits the sight for braving such a rush and 
whirl of strange pathetic painful interesting objects as now 
dance before our eyes and so bewilder the judgment that 
not one man in a million can distinguish good from evil or 
right from wrong. Never was there a more good-hearted 
man than he who wears the Prussian crown, with more talent 
and knowledge than fall to the lot of man y gifted men : but 
alas ! that which gives weight to the sceptre and dignity to 
the robe, and potential authority sufficient to the language of 
royalty, is not in proportion.” 

The 22nd of April found them at Vienna, where Lord 
and Lady Ponsonby entertained them hospitably, and they 
saw for almost the last time the old Court etiquette, and the 
quaint livery of the footmen who ran beside the ambassador’s 
carriage and stood behind his chair at dinner. On 2 May 
the English travellers witnessed an cmeute. They had left 
the delight of Strauss’s band in the Volksgartcn to attend a 
reception at the Prime Minister’s, Count Ficguclmont. The 
other guests regarded them coldly, for the news of the quiet 
manner in which the great Chartist meeting of 10 April had 
dispersed in London had excited the envy of those who were 
less happy in dealing with popular movements. The Prime 
Minister only arrived when the ambassador’s party were on 
the staircase on the point of leaving ; but instead of pressing 
them to stay, he seemed only anxious to hasten their depar¬ 
ture, and no sooner were they in their carriage than lie ordered 
his great porte cochere to be instantly closed. They had not 
proceeded far down the street before the cause of this singular 
behaviour was revealed. A great crowd of students, National 
Guards, and idlers, marching eight or ten abreast, stopped the 
carriage. Sir Stratford immediately let down the windows, 
and beyond some rather impertinent remarks and cheers for 
“the Republic,” and a spirited performance of the Katzcn- 
musik, the party escaped without inconvenience. The mob 
went straight to Count Ficguelmont’s house and compelled him 
to come on to the balcony and address them, after which they 
went quietly home. The next day the streets were again in 
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the hands of the students, who stormed the Prime Minister’s 
house and office, and Fieguelmont promised to resign. The 
National Guard made no movement and the Prime Minister 
and his family fled the city. 

Early in May, Canning, accompanied only by Lord Au¬ 
gustus Loftus, who had travelled with him from England 
and acted as his private secretary, paid a visit to the King of 
Bavaria at Munich; but the 22nd found the whole party re¬ 
united at Trieste, and ready to embark on board the Antelope 
for Athens and Constantinople. Trieste was at that moment 
in consternation, for Lombardy and Venice had risen, the 
King of Sardinia had espoused the cause of the Italians, and 
on that very morning his fleet had come in sight. The am¬ 
bassador could not leave until he had assured himself of the 
safety of British interests in the Adriatic. The Austrian fleet 
was in the harbour, and not at all anxious to sally out again, 
but fortunately three British men-of-war were drawn up out¬ 
side, and the A 7 itelope joined them. The people on shore 
were hard at work erecting earthworks, and preparing for 
attack, but the governor was in low spirits, and nobody seemed 
able to give orders. The Antelope , with the ambassador’s 
party on board, was then despatched to communicate with the 
Sardinian fleet, which presented a handsome line of five fri¬ 
gates, five steamers, four brigs, and three schooners ; and the 
sensations of the travellers may be imagined as they ap¬ 
proached this formidable array and made the agreeable dis¬ 
covery that the guns were all manned and run out, and the 
tompions removed. No catastrophe, however, ensued ; the 
English were assured that Trieste was in no danger, and 
nothing worse than a blockade was intended ; so leaving the 
three British vessels as an additional security, Sir Stratford 
proceeded on his way to Patras and the Gulf of Lcpanto, 
crossed the Isthmus of Corinth, and taking ship again at 
Callimachi, arrived at the Pciracus. 

Greece had from the first been a main object of Canning’s 
mission. The King of the Hellenes was on very unpleasant 
terms with his subjects, and both the King and the Hellenes 
in general were in perpetual discord with their neighbours 
the Turks, who, to do them justice, deserved better treatment. 
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How to bring King Otho and his subjects to reason was the 
problem ; and the solution did not appear hopeful even to the 
most sanguine. Palmerston considered the Bavarian an im¬ 
practicable prince, and only instructed Canning to try what 
he could do with him because, as he said, if anyone could 
bring about a change for the better it was the man who had 
always taken so warm an interest in the formation and main¬ 
tenance of the Greek State. The ambassador himself ex¬ 
pected little good to come out of the attempt. He wrote to 
Sir Richard Church on the subject before his departure for 
Switzerland :— 

Be satisfied that my interest in Greece and its prosperity has 
undergone no decay. What embarrasses me in corresponding on the 
subject is the difficulty of finding a remedy for evils which it is pain¬ 
ful to contemplate. I can only give echo to your lamentations, and 
that is distressing, when aid is wanted, and the heart craves in vain 
the means of giving it. All that I can do I have done. I have put 
your letter into the hands of one who unites with wishes like mine a 
powerful official influence and a far more extensive range of diplo¬ 
matic knowledge. 

You appear to have written on the very day of Colettes’ death, 
an event which I agree with you in fearing has come too late to check 
the progress of evil . . . were any idea of directing me to look in at 
Athens on my way back to be thrown out, I should be sorely puzzled 
between the desire of rendering service and the fear of finding things 
too far gone for any diplomatic cookery. 

Indeed it is only a sense of duty that takes me back to Constan¬ 
tinople. I am not only tired of such repeated labours in the East, 
but family considerations increase the inconvenience of another re¬ 
mote excursion. 


The idea of visiting Athens was thrown out, as anticipated, 
and Canning’s digression to Munich on the road from Vienna 
to Trieste had no doubt a bearing on the case. Unfortunately, 
whatever reports he may have sent home on the subject of 
his interviews with the rulers of Germany have not been pre¬ 
served in duplicate. There may have been little time for 
copying them, or they may very probably have contained 
matter of so private and confidential a character that it was 
deemed advisable to destroy them. However this may be, 
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we are deprived of the means of ascertaining with what pre¬ 
cise views and intentions Sir Stratford arrived at the Peiraeus. 
One thing is clear : he came with a fixed determination to hear 
both sides and deal impartially with the whole question. So 
rigidly did he adhere to this line of conduct that he alienated 
for awhile some of his best friends. Sir Richard Church, the 
gallant and devoted friend of Greece, who had sacrificed 
career, friends, fortune, all save life and honour, to the land of 
his chivalrous adoption, could not appreciate the ambassa¬ 
dor’s policy, and was deeply hurt by his apparent coldness. 
Church had been Canning’s guest at Constantinople in 1810 ; 
he had been visited by the Elchi at his ragged camp during 
the War of Independence ; and he had returned the visit and 
been received with affectionate hospitality at Pera but a few 
years before; and for at least a quarter of a century the two 
had corresponded as friends and comrades : but now Sir 
Stratford seemed bent on keeping him at a distance, and even 
went so far as to shew a marked disinclination to be seen in 
his company on his entrance into Athens. Sir Edmund Lyons, 
the English minister, was equally annoyed. Pic and the Elchi 
were acquaintances and correspondents of long standing, but 
Canning declined to stay at his house, and though the two 
met daily on business there was little openness in the am¬ 
bassador’s conversation. 

The explanation was simple enough. Canning came out 
with strong sympathies for the principles and * policy which 
were identified with the names of Lyons and Church. But 
‘ he came to adjudicate, not to 'sympathize ; and he felt that his 
character for impartiality would be compromised if, on his 
first arrival, he appeared to be on intimate terms with men 
who, with all their merits as honest politicians, and all their 
claims as private friends, were avowed partizans, hostile to 
Otho and his followers,—and one of them a Senator of Greece 
who had freely expressed his opinions in the Assembly. It 
must have cost him much to put on the disguise and appear 
cold when he felt the warm promptings of time-honoured 
friendship ; but to Canning was given an uncompromising 
sense of duty, and when he was convinced that the public 
service demanded certain sacrifices, he would take the knife 
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and go unflinchingly to the altar. He had determined that 
for reasons of state he ought not to appear as the ally of men 
who were committed to a marked policy ; and he was ready 
to lose his friends rather than injure his chance of doing good. 
He endeavoured to take the two into his confidence; he told 
them his reasons for wishing to keep aloof: but whether from 
want of tact on his part, or lack of perception on theirs, or 
most probably from both causes, the misunderstanding grew 
to serious proportions, and a total rupture of friendly relations 
ensued. The correspondence which took place between Can¬ 
ning and Sir Richard Church shewed how much the latter 
felt his old friend’s coldness ; and it was perhaps the accident 
of a bad attack of the gout which prevented that meeting 
and face to face explanation which would have smoothed 
away all differences. As it was, years passed before the 
breach was healed, and the old friendship flowed back into 
its former course : but before the Crimean War the recon¬ 
ciliation took place, and General Church continued one of 
Lord Stratford’s constant correspondents till death came to 
part them in 1873. 

After all, it may be questioned whether Canning’s line of 
action, by separating him from the English party in Greece, 
did him any good with the King. Otho was, as Lord Palmer¬ 
ston feared, impracticable, and the ambassador left Athens on 
19 June with little or nothing accomplished in the way of good, 
beyond presenting the King with a memorandum of warning 
and advice couched in terms stronger than even Sir Edmund 
Lyons could have devised. It took fourteen years more to 
get rid of King Otho, and during the whole period Greece 
was a thorn in the side of Europe. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE REFUGEES. 

1848-50. 

CANNING’S fifth residence at Constantinople was marked by 1848 

a new phase in his relations with foreign Powers. His first - 

mission had been a long struggle with France, in which at MTm 61 
the close he had Russia on his side. In the second and third, 
England, France, and Russia were united on the main ques¬ 
tion, the pacification of Greece; and in the fourth, though 
occasional points of divergence arose, the three Powers were 
on the whole sufficiently friendly to one another to allow him to 
devote his chief energies to the internal reform of the Ottoman 
Empire. In the fifth period, 1848-52, we sec the beginning of 
that coalition of the Western Powers against Russia upon which 
the seal was set in the Crimean War. He now found himself 
for the first time in acute antagonism to Russia, and in his 
defence of Turkey in the matters of the Danubian Princi¬ 
palities and of the Plungarian refugees we find a foretaste of the 
resolute policy which ended at Sevastopol. In former years he, 
like almost every English statesman, had watched the policy 
of the Czars with suspicion, but it so chanced that he was 
absent from Constantinople on the occasions when Russia made 
her most dangerous advances, in the war which terminated in 
the disastrous Treaty of Adrianoplc, and in the no less menac¬ 
ing alliance which was signalized by the compromising Treaty 
of Hunkiar Iskelesi. Accident had. hitherto placed him in the 
position of cooperation with Russia rather than of opposition ; 
and only in 1848 did that new condition of compulsory hos¬ 
tility begin which marked the concluding years of his mission 
at the Porte. 

There was a moment of peace before the struggle began, 
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To Lord 
Palmer¬ 
ston, n. 
1848 

To the 
same, 
private, 
27 June 

29 June 


August 


of which Canning took advantage to undo the evil which had 
been wrought during his brief absence in the West. The 
tranquillity of the empire indeed remained undisturbed. 
The settlement of the affairs of the Lebanon had suffered no 
check. The Persian boundary question was still in an unsatis¬ 
factory state, and the border provinces on the Euphrates and 
Tigris were subject to periodical fits of anarchy and bloodshed, 
but there was no sign of coming hostilities between the two 
Mohammedan Powers. Canning remarked that never before 
had he known the internal condition of Turkey so quiet and 
peaceable. But the subjects most dear to him, the progress of 
reform and the improvement of the rayas, had rather receded 
than advanced since his departure in 1846. Hardly had his 
back been turned when the intrigues against the Grand Vezir, 
which the ambassador had so often thwarted, were successfully 
renewed, and a reactionary ministry took the place of the 
cabinet of reform. The timidity of the Sultan was most to 
blame for this untoward change; but it was also clear that 
Reshid had not the firmness to stand alone when his English 
ally was away. 

The first step was to reverse these proceedings. The Elchi 
had been but a few days installed in the British Embassy 
when Reshid and A’li Pashas were reinstated, though the 
former at his own request, and by special favour of the 
Sultan, was given a seat in the council without a portfolio. 
More than this, the Sultan expressed his regret at having been 
induced to depose Reshid, and admitted that he had been 
surprized by an unworthy intrigue. Two days later, at the 
official audience, his Majesty said he had long wished to see 
the ambassador back at his post, but never could his return 
be more agreeable than now when all Europe was seething 
with revolutionary combinations which might at any moment 
threaten to draw his empire into difficulties. In less than 
two months Reshid was once more Grand Vezir, A’li suc¬ 
ceeded Rif’at at the Foreign Office, and the last became 
President of the Council. 

What was thought of Canning’s return and its immediate 
results may be seen from a letter of one of the shrewdest of 
the consular agents, the elder Blunt of Salonica :— 
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My great and frequent intercourse with all classes in this town, 
and with numerous individuals from the interior, gives me much 
insight into the characters of the people, and enables my draw¬ 
ing from them the expression of their private opinions ; hence your 
Excellency will permit me to repeat what I stated to Lord Eastnor 
and Mr. Wilmot Horton, viz. that your arrival at Constantinople 
was looked for with the greatest anxiety, and that it was hailed with 
pleasure, by all the well disposed, in this part of Turkey, but dreaded 
by those few who still hold to the old system. In a late despatch to 
your Excellency I reported the feelings of the people in this part of 
Turkey respecting the disgrace of Reshid Pashayou will therefore 
permit me to say that (as there was no enthusiastic exaggeration in 
that report) a people who are sufficiently reformed to feel the value of 
Reshid Pasha’s services, how much more then must they feel the 
value of your Excellency’s return, when it is their conviction that all 
acts for the good of the country are at your instigation ; and the re¬ 
instating of the Turkish ministry immediately after your arrival at 
Constantinople has, if it were required, strengthened that convic¬ 
tion. 

The ambassador had fortunately succeeded in restoring his 
friends to power just in time. The revolutionary wave broke 
upon the Danubian provinces in the very month of his return. 
A popular rising took place at Bucharest on 23 June; the 
troops refused to act; and the Hospodar conceded to the 
insurgents their demands of universal suffrage and the 
eligibility of all Wallachians to the princely office. Had this 
involved nothing more than an expedition of Turkish troops 
very little trouble would have ensued ; but Russia claimed 
under the Treaty of Adrianople the right to maintain order 
in the Danubian Principalities, and the immediate consequence 
of the Bucharest rising was a proposal for joint occupation by 
Russian and Turkish troops. There was more in this than 
met the eye. The differences between Austria and Hungary 
were watched by the Czar with anxiety, and there could be 
little doubt, as the event proved, that the entrance of Russian 
troops into the Principalities would be but the preliminary 
step to a vigorous support of Austria. If Turkey were thus 
to be made a base for military operations in other countries, 
the Porte’s neutrality would be compromised, and a dangerous 
precedent created. 
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In this strait the Turkish ministers, according to their 
wont, appealed for advice to Canning. He urged them not 
to treat the Wallachians as rebels, but to regard them merely 
as constitutional reformers, and to inquire into their demands 
and grievances ; and while he recommended the despatch of a 
special commissioner, he counselled a careful avoidance of 
military occupation, lest an ominous example should be set 
for Russia to follow. The Turks accepted half the advice, and 
rejected the rest They sent Suleyman Pasha to investigate 
the Wallachian demands, but they also despatched an army 
across the Danube, though not immediately to Bucharest. 
The natural result was that 4,000 Russians entered Moldavia. 
As the protector of oppressed Christianity against the barba - 
rous Mohammedan, the Czar had no intention of allowing 
Turkey to act by herself in the Danube provinces, which he 
regarded as a close preserve, over which he and the Sultan 
had alone the right of shooting, with the proviso that the 
latter must never enjoy his sport without the accompaniment 
of the Russian gun. Turkey had already admitted far too 
much, though not the whole, of this doctrine in the Treaty of 
Adrianople and in the very preamble to the firman which 
accorded the Principalities their privileges. The Russian 
occupation evidently had the Porte's consent The difficulty 
of the situation was aggravated by the totally divergent 
views of the two occupying Powers. Turkey, moved by 
the strenuous counsels of the British ambassador, was for mild 
measures, amnesty to the “ reformers," liberal amendments in 
the constitution, and the speedy removal of the Russian 
troops. The Czar, on the other hand, imperiously demanded 
a severe repression of the “ revolution,” punishment of the 
“ rebels,” repudiation of free institutions, and a prolonged joint 
occupation in the interests of order. It was the old contest 
between the principles of the Holy Alliance and the liberal 
policy of George Canning. 

Sir Stratford, true to his ancient views, strove to keep the 
Porte steady on the lines of moderation and reform. At first 
indeed he was disposed to hope for some internal improve¬ 
ment as the result of the Wallachian insurrection ; but rumours 
of a widespread reconstruction of the Christian provinces 
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reached him, which were little likely to smooth the way to a 
settlement of the disturbed districts. 

I had scarcely finished the last of my despatches, when a respect¬ 
able neighbour called to inform me, on the authority of a member of 
the Greek Patriarchal Synod, that an immense combination of Slavo¬ 
nians is working together for the construction of an independent 
State of very large dimensions united by language and religion and 
having a national prince at its head. Wallachians, Moldavians, 
Croatians and Transylvanians, to say nothing of Servians, Bulgarians, 
and Illyrians, would figure in the combination, and what particularly 
interested the Synodian was, that a large class of religionists called 
Unites , remarkable for adhering to the forms and creed of the Greek 
Church, while they acknowledge the Pope alone, and scattered over 
districts extending towards Offen and Pesth, had renounced the Pope 
and adopted the Patriach in order to fraternize more completely with 
their fellow-labourers in the vineyard of revolution. I cannot dare 
to vouch for the reality of this mountain in labour, but nothing is 
improbable in times like these ; the incipient struggles between 
Croatia and Hungary shew to what a pitch the feeling of race is 
worked up, and sundry rumours and partial indications seem to an¬ 
nounce a convulsion to which this empire may not prove entirely 
inaccessible. 

I hope you will not be alarmed at my taking the field on Turkish 
reform. Whatever I may be in London or Germany, I always told 
you that I was a Radical, though I trust a prudent one, in Turkey. 
Our own affairs will at all events probably gain by the experiment, 
and if the Grand Vezir, who when he is occasionally sober has the 
appearance, with about the same degree of shrewdness, of Sancho 
Panza, should in the course of proceedings chance to topple over, I 
hope you will not call me to a very severe account. 

Russia was daily becoming more dictatorial. The inter¬ 
ference of England, in a matter which the Czar regarded as 
one that concerned nobody but himself and the Sultan, tended 
to embitter his naturally despotic tone. Some extracts from 
the correspondence will explain Canning’s attitude in this 
situation :— 

Our principal affair here is the state of things in Wallachia. The 
Porte is very reasonable towards Russia and very benevolent towards 
the Wallachians. Unfortunately however, Russia is very dictatorial, 
requiring the exemplary punishment of the reformers, and holding out 
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no prospect of improvement in the Principality. This may lead, 
though I hope it will not, to a coldness and renewal of old animosi¬ 
ties. The Wallachians also are extremely exaggerated in their ideas, 
vapouring about Parisian theories of reform without applying them¬ 
selves to the removal of practical abuses. 

I find it not a little puzzling to keep a steady line of march be¬ 
tween the Porte and Russia, to keep the peace and to respect the 
treaties on one side, and on the other to sustain the Porte's courage 
and to lay a foundation for real improvement in Wallachia. 

At present Russia seems more disposed to force the Porte into 
measures of severity than to join with her in adopting those of im¬ 
provement. If the Porte be pressed too hard, it is not impossible 
that she may appeal to the spectators. I would not put myself for¬ 
ward without necessity, but were the necessity to arise I could hardly 
err in trying by discreet and sensible means to rescue her from the 
humiliation of being forced to turn tail on her principles of bene¬ 
volence and improvement. I am authorized to rely upon the con¬ 
currence of the Internuncio and of the French minister in such a 
contingency. 

I find that General Aupick [the French minister] agrees entirely 
with my foreboding of what may probably result from the present in¬ 
creasing state of tension between the Porte and Russia. Neither 
party, I presume, intends any mischief bordering on hostility ; but 
the determination of one, the awkwardness of the other, and the an¬ 
tagonism of both, may at any moment lead as heretofore to sudden 
and incalculable results. 

I have learnt by a message from A’li Pasha this evening, that a 
long and angry despatch from Count Nesselrode has been communi¬ 
cated to him by the Russian Legation to-day. In substance it ac¬ 
cuses the Porte of playing booty with the Wallachian revolutionists ; 
complains in particular of Fuad Efendi [the new commissioner], be¬ 
cause he objected to the entrance of the Russian army into Wallachia ; 
and insists upon his being ordered to act in concert with General 
Duchamel and to institute proceedings against the leaders and abet¬ 
tors of the late revolution. Reshid appears to be as much discon¬ 
certed by this despatch as A’li was by Titov’s note. One would 
think that they are too much committed to give way now. Yet they 
have no reliance on the Sultan’s firmness, and Callimachi’s reports 
of a conversation with you appear to have taken the wind out of the 
sails with which your last messenger supplied me in the shape of an 
instruction approving and supporting my language about the Princi- 
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palities with a hint, if necessary, to appeal eventually to the Powers i S48 

of Europe. The Sultan is evidently afraid of a collision, and would - 

be glad to have the promise of a visit from Sir W. Parker and his ^t. 61 
fleet against the contingency of a Russian aggression. The Captain 
Pasha told me the other day that he did not know what might hap¬ 
pen in the spring. In diplomacy they want to have some positive 
assurance of support, in the event of Russia persisting without com¬ 
promise in its present plan of persecution, punishment, continued 
occupation, depletion of the inhabitants, and denial of reform. If 
you could act more powerfully on the Russian conscience itself, I 
think it would be taken kindly in the Seraglio. My advice to the 
Porte is always the same :—“ Do not risk a quarrel with Russia as 
long as you can avoid it without serious loss or dishonour. Be faith¬ 
ful to your treaties, maintain your moral position quietly and firmly, 
and even when cooccupying keep your troops separate and if 
possible at some distance from the Russian.” 

As winter approached, the situation in Wallachia did 
not improve. The second Turkish commissioner was bodily cxxxm. 
threatened, and was forced to disperse the people by a charge 2 0cl * 
of horse; 12,000 Turks, marching into Bucharest, against 
Canning’s advice, were fired upon, and retaliated with custo¬ 
mary brutality. Russia talked of at least two years’ occupa¬ 
tion and had fully 30,000 men in the provinces. The Czar’s 
attitude had been materially stiffened by a series of repulses 
at the Porte. He had proposed a close alliance with the xlvi. 
Sultan, and had been put off with civil phrases. Pie had 2 Allg * 
recommended a formal joint occupation of the Principalities, lvi. 
and the Turks had objected : civil measures not military, and 4 Allg * 
a programme of reforms, had their preference. Russia urged 
vigorous concerted action ; Turkey replied that she could 
manage her own subjects unaided, and intended to manage 
them gently. Russia insisted on the Wallachians being xcvm, 
punished as rebels : Turkey stoutly refused. In all this the 4 
Czar perceived rightly the influence of one man, and it was 
then that the personal dread of the British ambassador, which 
afterwards formed so prominent a motive in his conduct, first 
took strong hold of him. 

If he knew what was passing between the Porte and its 
chief adviser at the time, he must have felt indeed that it had 
come to a personal duel. The Turks, in mortal fear of the 
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1848 Russian advance, were pressing for a defensive alliance with. 

- England at the very moment when Russia was seeking to bincL 

/Er ' 61 the Porte to herself in the same way. Reshid and Rifat: 
Pasha had several interviews with Canning on this subject, 
and though the ambassador could not commit his Govern¬ 
ment to a definite opinion, and was bound to state objections, 
it is clear that the project met with his personal approval- 
The following confidential letter to Lord Palmerston shews 
how anxious the Porte had grown :— 

To Lord My Lord,—Rif’at Pasha has requested me with much earnestness 

to inform your lordship how anxiously the Porte desires to draw 

1 July more closely than ever those ties of confidence and cordiality whicbL 
subsist between the Sultan’s Government and that of her Majesty - 
He had recently seen the Sultan when he expressed himself to me in 
this manner, and it is therefore most probable that his language was 
sanctioned, if not suggested, by the Sovereign himself. His Excel¬ 
lency remarked that in these times the Porte was exposed to much, 
danger, and that he trusted the British Government would b & prepared 
to countenance^ uphold , and assist her in the hour of need. He had. 
previously tried to elicit my opinions as to the turn which European 
affairs were likely to take with respect to Turkey, and when I replied 
that in the midst of darkness and uncertainty there were three sources 
of danger more or less visible, and explained myself by adding that 
they were the eventual eruptions from France, the popular notion of 
races, and the prospective necessity of new political combinations, he 
fastened more especially upon the last contingency as a subject of 
anxiety and alarm to the Porte. In the Wallachian insurrection he 
perceives the approach of both the latter causes of uneasiness. With 
respect to France the Pasha said that he wished to be made ac¬ 
quainted with your lordship’s views as to the acknowledgment of the 
French Republic, now that some progress had been made, and that two 
or three of the minor Courts had given in their recognition. England, 
he said, was the Porte’s example on that subject, and he was therefore 
anxious to he prepared for any more pressing application which mighty 
perhaps , issue before long from the French Government or from its re¬ 
presentative at Constantinople. 

It is evident that in the present unsettled state of Europe the 
Sultan looks upon England as his sheet anchor in the event of the 
storm extending to his dominions, and, giving me credit for friendly 
sentiments towards the empire, that he considers the opportunity a, 
good one for improving and drawing closer the ties of sympathy which, 
.unite the two countries and their respective Governments. Your lord- 
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ship will, I hope, think it worth while to consider this overture , vague 
as it is in terms, and to make me acquainted with your sentiments 
respecting it. 

Lord Palmerston’s reply to this overture was friendly but 
inconclusive. It was not advisable to rouse the jealousy of 
the Eastern Powers by a decided step of this nature. At the 
same time no pains were to be spared to keep Turkey firm in 
the English interest. 

Discouraged by the response of the British Government, 
it was only natural that the Porte should seek by all reason¬ 
able concessions to conciliate the Czar. The Sultan was ever 
prone to temporize, and now a yielding policy seemed almost 
his only resource. Fortunately he had behind him the strong 
will of the English ambassador, and the representative of 
France was not slow to support his colleague. Canning’s 
suspicions at the moment were not so much directed against 
any scheme of aggrandizement on the part of Russia as 
against her obvious aim of acquiring an exclusive influence in 
the Principalities, to which her recent loan of 300,000 roubles, 
for the provisioning of her own troops, to be repaid by the 
unfortunate Wallachians, gave a fresh colour. To counteract 
the encroachments of the Czar upon the Sultan’s sovereign 
rights, it was essential to give some definite sign of England’s 
eventual support. 

To keep them [the Turkish ministers, he wrote to Palmerston,] 
steady upon the lines of their just rights and interests, firm at the 
same time and prudent, avoiding to give offence, yet guarding their 
independence, has been the constant object of my efforts. ... In 
order to secure any permanent advantage from the counsels hitherto 
given to the Porte, and more or less acted upon, a greater confidence 
must be established in the determination of friendly Powers and 
particularly of Great Britain to throw their moral weight into the scale, 
and to place an effectual restraint on the undue pretensions of Russia, 
striving, for objects exclusively its own, and by a forced interpretation 
of its treaties with the Porte, to substitute the rights of protection for 
the obligations of a guarantee . 

During the winter of 1848-9 the relations between Russia 
and Turkey became still more strained. The Czar took upon 
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himself to disarm the Wallachians without the Sultan’s leave, 
and in all his acts and communications Nicholas assumed a 
perfect equality with the sovereign of Turkey in all that con¬ 
cerned the Danubian provinces. In January, when Wallachia 
was completely restored to tranquillity, Russia proposed a 
seven years’ occupation of the Principalities and the signature 
of a Convention reviving those exclusive pretensions which 
it was the special object of the Treaty of 1841 to destroy. 
A further complication arose when the Porte was required to 
permit the Russian troops to pass into Transylvania for the 
purpose of crushing the Hungarian insurgents, and when 
Russia furnished Servia with 10,000 muskets for no other 
purpose than to stir up fresh strife. It is needless to say 
that all these proposals and proceedings were met by Canning’s 
energetic resistance. The Convention was eluded and the 
entrance into Transylvania prohibited : yet the Russians 
marched against the Hungarians in defiance of the Porte, 
and were punished by a severe defeat at the hands of General 
Bern. The situation became daily more critical. The Turks, 
said Canning, must be “ prepared for the worst,” and England 
must finally make up her mind: “ the time has come for 
adopting a definite and decisive course of policy with respect 
to this country viewed as to its relations with Russia. . . . 
A timely and effective demonstration of support, especially if 
it were concerted with France, might be expected to deter 
the Russian Cabinet from proceeding to extreme measures, 
or, should it fall short in that respect, to save the Porte from 
being overwhelmed in a single and unequal struggle.” He 
evidently anticipated war, and hoped to enlist the forces of 
England and France on the Turkish side. For some time 
his eyes had been fixed on the Mediterranean squadron. 
Reshid, in evident anxiety, had asked about its actual position 
in November, and in February, when the Turks were arming 
for the expected struggle, and Russia was imperiously insisting 
on the proposed Convention, the ambassador went so far as 
to give the Grand Vezir a hint as to the possible approach 
of the fleet. Pie supported this in a vigorous despatch to 
Lord Palmerston, in which, whilst urging that no further con- 
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cessions could possibly be granted to the overweening arro¬ 
gance of Russia, he said :— 

It requires no spirit of prophecy to foresee whither an unchecked 
excursion over a field so fertile in pretexts and opportunities for 
aggression will ultimately lead—no effort of intelligence to perceive 
that if the independence and integrity of this empire have any value 
in the eyes of Europe for the sake of European interests, any weight 
in the scale of British policy, . . . the moment is arrived when 
general understandings, general representations, and general assur¬ 
ances, must be followed up with distinct agreements, positive declara¬ 
tions, and ‘pledges, not to be mistaken, of sympathy and eventual 
support. 

Lord Palmerston did not feel that the time had actually 
come for a naval demonstration ; but he powerfully supported 
Canning’s policy in a communication to Baron Brunov, 
and the Porte derived some additional strength from the 
Foreign Secretary’s decided language. The Russians were 
given to understand that in the opinion of the Sultan there 
was no further necessity for their occupation of Wallachia. 
Reshid, who took no step without consulting his English 
adviser, declared he would resign sooner than give way to 
Russia, and firmly stood out against the convention. The 
Czar, temporarily repulsed by the Hungarians, and therefore 
unable to evacuate his base of operations in the Principalities, 
decided on a fresh effort. He despatched General Grabbe 
with an autograph letter to the Sultan and instructions to 
bring the Porte to terms. 

The special envoy arrived in April and was received with 
unusual honours. In a conversation on the 17th he told Canning 
how honest and honourable were the Czar’s views, how wholly 
ingenuous his aims, and how grateful the Porte should be to 
Russia for her benevolent pacification of the Principalities. 
At the same time the Russian agents repeated their old 
doctrine that no one had a right to interfere between the 
Czar and the Sultan in the affairs of the Danubian provinces, 
and the General did not scruple to style England and France, 
who acted loyally together throughout these negotiations, 
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“ les ingdrens.” Draft after draft of an agreement between the 
disputants had been drawn up and amended by the English 
ambassador ; but finally, though the Russian “ Convention ” was 
again declined in consequence of an energetic note (22 April) 
from the British Palace, an “ Act ” was adopted (1 May) by 
which Russia gained most of her demands, and a Hatti-Sherif 
promulgating this result was duly issued. The Hospodars were 
to be nominated for seven years, the assemblies of Boyards 
were suspended, commissions for organic reform were to be 
appointed, and a temporary joint occupation was sanctioned. 

Canning had striven against the Act in vain. Without 
material support from the fleet, his influence could not avail 
against the heavy pressure of the Czar. Pie consoled himself 
with the reflection that the end “ might have been worse,” and 
took care that the Turks should not be deluded into a sense 
of security by the apparent termination of the dispute. The 
armies and fleets of the Porte continued their preparations for 
defence. In urging these precautions Canning shewed his 
usual foresight: but even he can scarcely have anticipated 
the eventful crisis which was about to occur. The following 
memorandum, however, shews that he was anxiously forecast¬ 
ing the chances of fresh complications on the Danube :— 

The special engagements subsisting between Turkey and Russia 
with respect to the military occupation of Wallachia and Moldavia 
are regulated by the official Act recently concluded at Constantinople. 
The objects for which it was therein expressly agreed that the armies 
of both parties should continue for a time in those Principalities were 
the maintenance of internal tranquillity and the protection of the 
frontier. It was, no doubt, understood, on the part at least of 
Turkey, that the stipulations of the Act referred exclusively to the 
provinces themselves, and that after, as before, its conclusion the 
Porte intended to abstain from taking any part whatever in the 
quarrels of a neighbouring empire. The local authorities were to be 
supported in keeping down every attempt at internal disorder, and the 
establishment of tranquillity along the frontier was to be the signal 
of a large reduction of the occupying armies. 

Now, the whole character of this arrangement has undergone a 
notable change. The Principalities, instead of being left to enjoy 
tranquillity and protection, have been used by Russia as the base 
of military offensive operations against one of the contending parties 
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in Hungary. Notwithstanding that they constitute a part of the 1849 

Turkish Empire, they have been made a place of retreat, whence the - 

discomfited troops of one party have issued with recruited strength ^ T - 62 
to assail their adversaries again, and where those of the other have 
been disarmed and dispersed ; with this additional disadvantage, that 
their arms have been given up to the foreign invaders of their country. 

More than this, the provinces are turned into a place of depot for the 
Russian army invading Transylvania, reinforcements are brought in 
from Russia at the pleasure of the Russian authorities, and Moldavia 
is made the principal highway for their advance against the 
Hungarians. 

The consequences of this perversion of the plain meaning of the 
Act are natural and were to be expected. The Hungarians have 
not indeed retaliated, as they might have done, on the inhabitants of 
the provinces : but they have disregarded the Porte’s territorial 
rights, they have spread dismay throughout the country, and they 
have given a rough lesson to the Russian reserve in Moldavia. The 
tranquillity of the frontier and the peace of the interior, far from being 
secured, are seriously disturbed, and this disturbance, with its 
attendant prospect of danger, is entirely due to the unfair use which 
has been made of the military occupation of the Principalities. 

An effectual remedy is manifestly required for so much evil, 
present and future, nor can it be obtained, independently of the 
operations in Transylvania, without either increasing the armies of 
occupation, and consequently the burdens already pressing too 
heavily on the Sultan’s tributary subjects, or recurring to the 
declared purposes of the Act, and abstaining henceforward from any 
measure inconsistent with that neutral attitude which it is no less for 
the interest than for the honour of the Porte to maintain. 

Those Powers which have combined to trample out the last 
spark of independence in a nation enthusiastically attached to its 
constitutional rights would naturally seize every opportunity to engage 
the Ottoman Government and Empire in the same scheme of policy 
with themselves. In proportion as the difficulties of their enterprize 
become sensibly felt, and the efforts of an heroic resistance attract 
the sympathies of Western Europe, their motives for securing the 
alliance and cooperation of Turkey will necessarily increase. But 
exactly in the same proportion will also increase those notions of 
self-regard and true national policy which must deter the Ottoman 
Government from embarking in a course so well calculated to 
entangle it in endless perplexities and to alienate the confidence 
of its most strenuous supporters. 

Fatal indeed would be the illusion that should induce the Porte 
to plunge deeper into a connexion which has already proved so 
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1849 abundant a source of embarrassment, vexation, and anxiety. To 

- throw away the experience of recent circumstances, and to rush. 

jet. 62 wantonly on danger when the door is opening for escape, might be 
justly qualified an act of unpardonable blindness. The Porte is too 
wise to incur any such reproach. Her course of proceeding with 
reference to the late irruption of General Bern into Moldavia is 
pointed out by the obvious interests and duties of her position. 
The Sovereign’s army of occupation has maintained order in 
Wallachia without imposing any financial burden on its inhabitants, 
or exposing them to the perils of retaliation by carrying war across 
their frontier into a neighbouring country. It is surely reasonable 
to expect that the example thus given by the Porte should not be 
rejected by a Power who has no right of sovereignty in the Principali¬ 
ties. On behalf alike of the Sultan and of his people the Turkish. 
Cabinet is fully entitled to claim this proof of justice and friendly 
consideration from the Court of St. Petersburg. If the time be not 
yet arrived when the occupying forces can with prudence be 
altogether withdrawn, it is at least incumbent on the Porte to shew 
that she no longer acquiesces spontaneously in a state of things 
which cannot continue without operating more and more to her 
discredit, and compromising not only the peace of her empire, but 
the consistency of her political relations. 


At first Palmerston had foreseen no role for England in the 
Hungarian question. Pie had written in May :— 


From Lord 
Palmer¬ 
ston, 

7 May 


I always thought that one of the main motives for the Russian 
occupation of the Danube provinces was a desire to be ready to assist 
Austria in Hungary in case of need, and this seems now to have been 
the case. How far it may be wise for Austria, or how far it may 
answer her ends in the long run, thus to have recourse to a Russian 
army to coerce her own subjects, time will shew : but certainly one 
should think that she would have done better to have tried all means 
of conciliation before she had recourse to such foreign aid. It is 
possible too that Russia may not find her account in this intervention 
to the extent that she imagines ; and when so many of her troops are 
gone abroad, she may find work start up for them at home. How¬ 
ever we do not mean to meddle with the matter in the way of protest, 
or in any other manner. We of course attach great importance to the 
maintenance of the Austrian Empire as an essential element and a 
most valuable one in the balance of power, and we should deeply 
regret anything which should cripple Austria or impair her future 
independence. I suppose that this forward movement of the Russians 
will make them attach less importance to the arrangements which 
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they wished to drive the Porte to conclude with them; but I am still 
of opinion that the Porte ought to decline trying any fresh engage¬ 
ment which should contain a renewal of the principle of the right of 
Russia to interfere in the internal affairs of the Danube provinces. 
Ponsonby says that Schwarzenberg is quite sensible of the importance 
of preventing Russia from obtaining a permanent footing'in those 
provinces, but that alone is no great security that Austria would 
stoutly resist Russia there if hereafter she should press down upon 
those provinces in earnest; for the policy of Austria has been too 
much to yield to the strong while she has bullied the weak, and I am 
not sure that Schwarzenberg is at all likely to be the man to depart 
from that line of conduct. It would however not be wise for the 
Porte to come to an open rupture with Russia ; but of that from your 
accounts there does not seem to be any likelihood. 


Events were at hand which forced the British Government 
into a totally different attitude from that indicated in the fore¬ 
going letter. Within five months England and France found 
themselves- apparently on the verge of war with Russia, not 
for a matter of territorial aggrandizement, nor even for the 
balance of power, but for a cause far more generous than any 
national interest, the cause of humanity. 

From the early spring there had been indications of a 
coming dispute between the Sultan and the two Imperial 
Governments of Vienna and St. Petersburg on the subject of 
insurgents who might take refuge in Turkish territory. By 
Article XVIII. of the Treaty of Belgrade the Porte was 
bound to “ punish ” such “ evil-doers, and discontented and 
rebellious subjects [of Austria], as also robbers and brigands,” 
as might seek an asylum in the Ottoman dominions. Under 
Article II. of the Treaty of Kaynarji Russia could demand the 
extradition or the expulsion of refugees from Turkey, and vice 
versd. Russia however had in former times disregarded her 
part of the mutual obligation, and the dispute was likely to 
turn chiefly upon the stipulation in the Treaty of Belgrade, 
where, it must be noted, there was no mention of extradition 
but only of “ punishment” The question was sure to arise : 
Did the Hungarian insurgents, a nation in arms, come under 
the terms of Article XVIII. ? The Porte and its English ad¬ 
viser, though somewhat doubtful of the literal interpretation, 
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held that in spirit the “punishment of evil-doers” applies 
to ordinary offenders in time of peace, and could not 
stretched as to comprise the Hungarian patriots. C •£ 
saw sufficient reason to believe that this view of the 
might be sustained, and felt sure that the general sc 
England would be in its favour. He counselled the Ec 
all hazards to adopt a humane and generous policy, a 
refuse to surrender those who might throw themselves 
its compassion. The best course would be to let the re: 
pass immediately through and out of its territory; but: 
could not be effected, let the Sultan shield them from c 
death. They should be disarmed, and made to undei 
that their safety depended on their good conduct: but 
should not be given up to their enemies. 

The occasion for exercising this humane resolution 
arose. On 14 August seventy-six fugitive Hungarian 
Poles landed at Constantinople: they were immccl 
scattered about in places where they were least likely to <\ 
notice. The Hungarian agent applied to Canning for ass h 
in procuring passports for sending them home. This of c 
the ambassador of a neutral power could not do, nor won 
Turks take the responsibility, so he advised that the fng 
should be suffered quietly to remain in Turkey. The 
nuncio of Austria at once demanded their extradition 
the Russian envoy followed suit. A week or so later occ 
a fresh invasion of refugees, and these of the first rank- 
short-lived triumph of the Hungarians, over which*Ca 
and Reshid had secretly rejoiced, was over, and G < 
forced surrender to the Russian commander was followc 
a general flight of the patriots. Kossuth, Bern, Dem l: 
and some fourscore less renowned civilians and office rt 
crossed the Turkish frontier and were now at Vidin. 
presence of the leaders of the insurrectionary armies, a 
Kossuth himself, the mainspring of the national move 
safe in Turkey, was intolerable to the two empires. 
Internuncio and M. Titov urgently insisted on their cjk 
tion. Canning, supported by General Aupick, his jK 
colleague, counselled unfaltering resistance. On 30 Au; 
Council of the Porte decided that they could not give tr 
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ambassador, was sent to the Austrian and Russian represen- - 

tatives, and the Porte stood firm to its duty. rET * 62 

On 4 Sept, the residents in the embassy house at Therapia 
were spectators of an ominous scene. An Austrian steamer 
entered the Bosphorus, and, pausing before the Russian em- cclxx. 
bassy at Buyukder^, saluted and hoisted Russian colours ^sTpt?' 
at the fore ; she then steamed on to the Golden Horn. Soon 
afterwards Sir Stratford Canning received a message and 
departed instantly for Pera. On the 17th the vessel was 
observed returning the way she had come. She had brought 
Prince Michael Radzivil with an ultimatum from the Czar, 
and she was carrying the Prince and his ultimatum, discom¬ 
fited and rejected, back to his master. 

The Emperor had not minced words with his brother of 
Turkey. The war, he announced, was over, and the extradi¬ 
tion of the rebels must imperatively ensue. He demanded a 
categorical answer, yes or no. The further relations of the 
two empires, he wrote, would depend on that answer ; and 
meanwhile the escape of a single Hungarian or Pole would 
be regarded as a declaration of war. 

This was the news that had summoned Canning to the 
Porte. What passed between him and the Turkish ministers 
was not committed to writing, but its tenor may be guessed 
from the result. The ambassador, with all the impres¬ 
sive solemnity which he knew so well how to use, bade the 
Porte have courage, be true to the everlasting principles of 
honour and humanity, be true to its own independence and 
dignity,—and boldly refuse to obey the Czar’s command. 

And when he counselled unqualified resistance, the Turkish 
ministers knew that he was prepared to support them in the 
right course with the whole strength of Great Britain. He 
ventured even in writing to assert, and General Aupick coin- Corr. 
cided, that in case of war resulting from this resistance, it was ^ sept 
certainly to be presumed that England and France would not 
leave the Porte unassisted. He had no authority to pledge 
the arms of England, and of course he left the Government 
the opportunity of repudiation; but the case was desperate, 
and he knew that Palmerston at the Foreign Office was not 
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the man to desert him or to flinch from a resolute policy. He 
justified his action thus 1 :— 

If I had suspended my support for a moment, the Porte, I have 
no doubt, would have given way, and on almost any question but one 
involving such obvious considerations of humanity, honour, and 
permanent policy, I might have been inclined while left to myself to 
counsel a less dangerous course in spite of reason and right. As it 
is, I felt that there was no alternative unattended with loss of credit 
and character, to say nothing of the unfortunate and highly distin¬ 
guished men awaiting their doom at Vidin—Zamoyski among others. 
The dishonour would have been ours , for everyone knows that even 
Reshid himself, with all his spirit and humanity, would not withstand 
the torrent without us. . . I am sure that you will feel the importance 
of coming to the rescue as far and as fast as you can. 

Hence he counselled a firm resistance, and the Porte, em¬ 
boldened by his fearlessness, and even to some degree inspired 
by his own high spirit, straightened itself up and defied the 
Czar. 

The Turkish defiance was not, of course, quite the mascu¬ 
line “ no ” which Canning would have uttered. The Council 
at its second meeting, 10 Sept., decided upon a middle course: 
the Sultan should say neither “yes” nor “ no,” but Fuad Efendi 
should go to Warsaw or Petersburg and discuss the matter 
deliberately with Nicholas himself. It was a thoroughly 
Ottoman decision, and may be summed up in the typical 
Turkish evasion Bakalum , “We will see.” Nevertheless, 
though mild in form, it was a rejection of the Czar’s ulti¬ 
matum. The Sheykh-el-Islam himself, the lord chancellor 
and primate combined of the empire, solemnly declared 
that the refugees could not be given up without a breach of 
the law of hospitality ordained by Mohammed the Prophet. 

The Russian and Austrian envoys would take no such 
evasion. “ Yes ” or “ no ” must the Sultan say, or diplomatic 
relations would be suspended. Prince Radzivil refused to 

1 The public despatches may be read, in a somewhat curtailed but substan¬ 
tially correct form, in the Correspondence respecting Refugees from Hungary laid 
before Parliament, pp. 9 ff. Whilst of course working from the original drafts of 
the despatches, I have generally preferred quoting from the private correspondence, 
as necessarily more frank and confidential. 
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receive the Sultan’s letter or to attend a farewell audience. 1849 

The Turks were sore perplexed and but for the Englishman’s - 

courage they must have yielded. u Fear is knocking loudly ^ T * 62 
at their hearts,” wrote Canning, “ and they want to be sustained 
and encouraged. I shall be again at work quietly to¬ 
morrow.” He went to work with a will. He supplemented 
his promise of support by a menace : You are not bound, he 
said, by any treaty to surrender these suppliants. You must 
“ not give way if you set the slightest value on your honour 
and future interests in Europe; ” if you yield, you “ will 
alienate your most cordial supporters.” To conciliate Russia 
and Austria would be another word for quarrelling with 
England and France. General Aupick spoke to the same 
effect. Thus it came to pass that the Porte stood firm ; the 
two embassies pulled down their flags, 17 Sept., and Prince 
Radzivil retired in angry amazement. 

So far the victory was with Canning and his French ally, 
but they both knew it was but the skirmish of outposts 
which precedes the general engagement. A terrible interval 
of six weeks’ suspense must be endured before they could 
learn whether their bold policy would be countenanced by 
their respective Governments. Meanwhile Russian troops 
might cross the Balkan ; the Sevastopol fleet, which had long 
offered unpleasant possibilities to the Turkish imagination, 
might sail into the Bosphorus and bombard Constantinople ; 
the Ottoman Empire in Europe might be disabled before the 
Western Powers could interfere. All these thoughts passed 
through Canning’s mind as he paced his room at Therapia 
and cast an anxious glance at the narrow gap between the 
bordering hills through which he could see the billows of the 

Euxine. To wait was ever painful to his energetic nature; 

but to wait then, with such issues at stake, must have been 
torture. Some relief, however, came to him in the first 

week of October. Admiral Sir William Parker, who had 

been apprized by him (17 Sept.) of the possible need of his 
fleet at the Dardanelles, grasped the situation in a moment, 
and made all sail for the Archipelago. Like the ambassador, 
he acted on his own discretion ; but there was nothing very 
unusual. in a cruise in the waters of the Levant, and the 
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Turks were not, of course, to take it as a demonstration on 
the part of the British Government. Nevertheless there was 
joy in Stambol when a frigate carrying the reassuring white 
ensign made its appearance in the Golden Horn on 3 Oct. 
It might mean nothing, but there was that in the face of the 
Great Elchi which boded victory. The frigate had brought 
him information that Sir William Parker was on the watch. 

Still three interminable weeks had to be gone through 
before the decision of the English Cabinet could be known 
at Therapia. Not a day was lost by the vigorous mind 
that ruled the Foreign Office. The decision of the Cabinet 
was taken immediately, and hardly was it pronounced when 
a messenger was off with a note to Canning. Palmerston 
hoped to relieve him from his anxious position a day or two 
sooner by sending a Queen’s Messenger overland by "Vienna ; 
and, in case the first should meet with an accident, he presently 
despatched a second officer, whose name was renowned 
wherever hounds were running. His orders were stringent: 
the messenger was “not to spare himself, nor others.” How 
Lieut.-Colonel (then Captain) Charles Townley 1 interpreted 
this instruction may be seen by his own narrative, originally 
published anonymously in Major Byng Hall’s The Queen's 
Messenger . 

On Sunday afternoon, 20 October, this Royal Messenger, 
who had been despatched from London on the 11 th, left 
Belgrade with the precious letter. The Austrian despatches, 
which might undo all that the letter was to accomplish, 
reached the Danube as Captain Townley was crossing, and 
passed him at Belgrade. Three special relays of Tartars were 


1 I have selected Captain Townley’s journey because he has recorded it himself, 
and because it is a splendid example of the pluck and endurance of a Queen’s 
Messenger. But it is only fair to state that he was not the only, or the earliest, 
hunger of the good news, though he brought it quicker than anyone else. 
Palmerston was so eager to relieve Canning from his anxious suspense that lie 
sent off three separate messengers. Lieutenant Robbins left London 2 Oct., im¬ 
mediately after the decision of the Cabinet, went by way of Vienna, and reached 
Constantinople on the iSth, after a journey of great speed. Mr. Waring was 
despatched on 7 Oct., and arrived at Therapia on the 24th, travelling by steamer 
from Marseilles. Captain Townley was sent on 11 Oct., and arrived at his desti¬ 
nation on the 26th. It is probable that all three carried duplicate despatches and 
letters, though I am unable to prove this supposition by the documents. 
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ready to speed the Austrian message ; England depended 
on Captain Townley, unrelieved throughout the long ride. The 
odds were heavily against him, but he had pluck, and he won 
the race by thirty-three hours. Crossing the Morava at day¬ 
break, after a night journey through deep mud, and enlivened 
by the howling of wolves, he picked up Rhisto, a tried Tartar 
of the embassy, at Alexinitza, and together they pushed on 
to Nissa:— 

The Balkan range was very grand, but even if the night had 
not been dark, I should have seen nothing of it, for this was the 
second I had passed in the saddle, and I was reeling backwards and 
forwards in a very odd and ridiculous manner. I have a confused 
recollection of riding near the brinks of precipices, and of passing 
through defiles where the rocks closed overhead, and ag^in of ford¬ 
ing torrents, but everything was dim and vague, and it was not until 
a muezzin from a minaret in the town of Chaiju shouted the early 
morning hour that I had the slightest idea we were so near the brink 
of another day. . . . 

We reached Sophia about nine p.m., and were off again for Ichtiman, 
another long twelve hours stage, at half-past. I think it was during 
this night that the most overpowering sensations of weariness I ever 
experienced came over me. I very nearly fell out of my saddle twice, 
a dangerous practice where the road frequently ran on the brink of a 
precipice ) but the cavalry escort led the party, and the pace was so 
rapid, that, except when walking, these sensations never completely 
mastered me. At Ichtiman we changed horses about one in the morn¬ 
ing, having before us the ascent of the Balkan ere we reached Tatar 
Bazarjik, a village in the plains on the other side of the mountain, 
and about forty-eight miles distant. 

I cannot explain how this night was passed, for I know not 
myself. Although we crossed some magnificent scenery, a dogged 
resolution to go on, mixed with the determination that as long as I 
could sit upright in my saddle I never would get out of it, sustained 
me ; and Rhisto, whose pride in my success was now roused, en¬ 
couraged me in every possible manner. Indeed he watched me as if 
I had been his own son, and I am thankful to say, never once talked 
of giving in ; for although I should not have acceded to his request, it 
would have discouraged me. 

Just as the first tinge of dawn crossed the horizon we surmounted 
the topmast ridge of the Balkan, and, after resting our horses half an 
hour, clattered down the sides of the mountain to Tatar Bazarjik. 
Thence to. Philippopolis is a level plain, and we reached the latter place 
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- refreshment a water-melon about the size of a moderate balloon. 

62 Philippopolis is celebrated for its steam baths, and I required one. 
Moreover, they are most refreshing after long-continued exertion. 
So I dismounted from my saddle and walked with Rhisto to them, 
ordering fresh horses to be ready in two hours. I had felt some 
pain in the morning from an old musket wound, but nothing to 
cause me any uneasiness, and as I had been three days and nights in 
the saddle without cessation, I attributed it to the great exertion, 
and thought it would go off after my bath. I found, however, on 
undressing, that my linen was covered with blood. To make matters 
worse Rhisto was at this moment taken violently ill, and his once 
manly face turned quite livid. What to do I knew not. I suffered 
comparatively little pain, so, hoping for the best, I hurried on my 
clothes again, went back to the posthouse, mounted a fresh horse, 
and in a torrent of rain and wind, started on a long sixteen hours 5 
stage to Eskew. 

At first poor Rhisto reeled in his saddle like a drunken man ; 
but the saddle is the Tartar’s home, and after the first hour or two he 
shook his illness off and became the same quiet, energetic, attentive 
creature as before. The rain set in, a regular deluge ; the country 
through which our horses struggled was a regular swamp, and they 
were nearly knocked up before they had completed eight of the sixteen 
hours. . . . We turned into a roadside khan, and telling,Rhisto to call 
me when the horses were restored, I threw myself on a wooden bench, 
and was fast asleep in half a minute. Rhisto told me afterwards that 
he had not the heart to wake me, and that I remained quite motion¬ 
less for six hours ; but about three a.m. we were in the saddle again, 
and although the rain fell in torrents the whole day, by dint of hard 
riding we reached Adrianople at seven in the evening. . . The moon 
lit us cheerily enough out of Adrianople, but soon after ten our old 
luck returned ; the night was black and dark as ink, and again I 
could neither distinguish Rhisto nor the suriji, although they were 
only ten paces in advance. Whilst descending a hill rapidly my horse 
fell heavily and lay upon my right leg, but the ground was so soft, that 
beyond the shake I suffered no inconvenience, and I was in the 
saddle again before Rhisto, who had heard although he could not see 
the fall, could come to my assistance. . . . About eight on the fol¬ 
lowing morning my horse again fell with me, and wonderful to say, 
although in falling he twisted the steel spur on my right boot like a 
piece of wire, my ankle was in no way injured. 

That evening they caught a glimpse of the Sea of 
Marmora, and it is easy to imagine what relief the sight must 
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have given to the weary horsemen. The night was once 
more spent in the saddle, though Colonel Townley could 
scarcely see out of his worn and bloodshot eyes : but he 
knew it was the last night, and that the morning sun would 
shine on the domes and minarets of Stambol. 

Thank God, we had no other trouble but tired and jaded 
horses to contend with, and at half-past five on Friday morning I 
entered the old ruined gateway of Constantinople, traversed its 
narrow and tortuous streets, and crossing the Golden Horn in a 
caique, reached the English Embassy at Pera, having been just five 
days and eleven hours in traversing on horseback eight hundred and 
twenty miles, having the whole of that time to contend with wind, 
mud, and rain, besides two heavyish falls, which, if they broke no 
bones, certainly did me no good. I felt a certain pride in hearing 
that it was considered the quickest journey ever performed in the 
winter, and that the best Tartars in the service of the Porte took six 
days during fine summer weather. I can claim credit for obstinacy, 
at least, if for no higher quality. 

As one reads this quiet business-like narrative one thinks 
of the legendary ride from Ghent to Aix :— 

Not a word to each other : we kept the great pace 
Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing our place— 

and of how the rider came in gallantly, but alone— 

And there was my Roland to bear the whole weight 
Of the news which alone could save Aix from her fate. 

It was a brave deed, and the Foreign Office did not forget it. 
Lord Palmerston referred to it in the House of Commons, 
and Captain Townley’s ride became famous. 

This was the momentous letter:— 

As it is of importance to relieve you as soon as possible from 
anxiety in regard to the responsibility which you may think you have 
incurred by the advice which in conjunction with Aupick you have 
given the Porte, and as it is also essential not to lose an hour 
unnecessarily in relieving the Porte from its doubts as to whether it 
will find aid and support from its friends, I send you this private 
letter by a special messenger to say that the Cabinet has to-day decided 
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- support which the Turkish ambassador by order of his Government 

mt. 62 has presented to us. We are therefore going to enter immediately 
into communication with the Government of France in order to settle 
the course of proceeding, assuming what we cannot doubt, namely 
that the French Government is willing and prepared to cooperate 
with us. What we mean to propose is that the two Governments 
should make friendly and courteous representations at Vienna and 
Petersburg to induce the Imperial Governments to desist from their 
demands, urging that the Sultan is not bound by treaty to do what 
is asked of him, and that to do so would be dishonourable, and 
disgraceful. We mean to propose at the same time, that the two 
Mediterranean squadrons should proceed at once to the Dardanelles 
with orders to go up to the Bosphorus if invited to do so by the 
Sultan, either to defend Constantinople from attack, or to give him 
the moral support which their presence would afford. I think it 
possible however that the admirals may already have gone up to the 
neighbourhood of the Dardanelles in consequence of the letters they 
will have received from you and from Aupick. I think it however 
much better that the Porte should be advised not to send for the 
squadron to enter the Dardanelles without real necessity. The 
example might be turned to bad account by the Russians hereafter ; 
and it would be too’much of an open menace, and the way to deal 
with the Emperor is not to put him on his mettle by open and 
public menace. The presence of the squadrons at the outside of 
the Dardanelles or in their neighbourhood would probably be quite 
sufficient to keep the Sevastopol squadron at anchor in port, and the 
French have besides some naval and military force at and about 
Constantinople sufficient to make a resistance till our squadrons 
could get up. We have steamers that could tow the line of battle 
ships ; we have I believe six or seven liners ; the French about the 
same number ; the Russians I believe twelve or fourteen. 

I have seen Drouyn de Lhuys and the Turkish ambassador since 
the Cabinet, and have told them confidentially our decision, and the 
Turk said he would write by this messenger to A’li Pasha. What 
I wish you to impress upon the Turks is that this communication 
is confidential, to keep up their spirits and courage 3 but that they 
must not swagger upon it, nor make it public till they hear it offi¬ 
cially. From Brunov’s language, and I have also seen him since the 
Cabinet, I should infer the matter will be amicably settled. He says 
the treaty gives the Emperor the right to demand surrender, and to 
the Sultan the right of choosing the other alternative of sending the 
refugees away. Railways won’t wait, and I must finish. You will 
have official communications in a few days after you receive this. 
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The formal despatch ( Corr . p. 26), which arrived soon after, 
confirmed these arrangements : Palmerston sent a private 
letter with it :— 

Here at length are our official instructions, which I have been 
unable to send you sooner, but I conclude that you received in due 
time my private letter of Tuesday last which I sent by messenger 
through Vienna to give you the earliest information of the decision of 
the Cabinet that day. We have to-day heard from Parker, who wrote 
on the 25th from Corfu and meant to wait between that and Athens 
for orders from the Admiralty. ... In this affair we are trying to catch 
two great fish, and we must wind the reel very gently and dexterously 
not to break our line. The Government here have resolved to 
support the Sultan at all events; but we must be able to shew to 
Parliament that we have used all civility and forbearance, and that if 
hostilities ensue they have not been brought on by any fault or 
mistake of ours. There never was such unanimity in England upon 
a question not directly affecting the immediate interests of England ; 
but that unanimity would cease if we did not play our game with 
great discretion. It is for this reason among others that we have tried 
to make our communications to Vienna and Petersburg as civil as is 
consistent with a firm statement of our opinion on the case, in order 
that there might be no pretence for saying that we held out a threat 
and had thereby made it impossible for the Emperors to recede. I 
have upon this ground some doubt whether it would be expedient 
that the squadrons should come up to Constantinople, but you will 
be the best judge. Whatever we say in our despatches as to what is 
to be done by the two squadrons would apply to our own squadron 
singly if the French were not to act with us, which however is a case 
not to be supposed. 

These communications reached Constantinople between 
18 and 26 October, and it is easy to imagine the intense 
satisfaction with which they were received. “ The cause of 
honour and humanity has been vindicated,” wrote Canning 
in proud delight, and the Sultan and his ministers were not 
behindhand in their expressions of gratitude. Abdu-l-Mejid 
sent a special aide-de-camp to the Embassy to tender his 
Majesty's thanks to the Queen and to signify his unfeigned 
pleasure at the outburst of sympathy which had sprung from 
the whole British nation. Indeed it was this unanimous 
sentiment, which re-echoed in every quarter of England 3 
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that carried the day. At the end of October the British 
fleet, soon to be followed by the French, appeared off the 
Dardanelles, and on 1 Nov. it entered within the Outer 
Castles ; but it may be doubted whether even this demon¬ 
stration would have sufficed to shake the two Emperors’ 
resolve if they had not been aware that the feeling of 
the nation was enthusiastically enlisted in the cause of the 
refugees. That being known, there was nothing for it but 
to fight or to retreat. On 7 Nov. Canning informed Lord 
Palmerston that Russia and Austria had withdrawn their 
demand for extradition, in deference, said M. Titov, to the 
pronounced expression of public feeling in England. The two 
Imperial Governments were disposed to throw the blame of 
the crisis upon the zeal of their agents, and to back out of the 
position at all hazards. The danger, however, was not entirely 
over, though the main issue had been triumphantly decided. 
There was still the question as to what was to be done with the 
refugees, and diplomatic relations were not yet renewed by 
the offended Powers. The Turks were anxious to keep the 
British squadron within the Dardanelles in case of further 
emergency; but Canning was aware of the jealousy with which 
the entrance of the fleet in time of peace,—though it had been 
effected merely for the sake of a safe anchorage in stress of 
weather, and had received the Sultan’s ready consent,—was 
regarded by the Eastern Powers. He instructed Sir W. Parker 
to move outside at the first opportunity; and when in the 
middle of November the ambassador paid a visit to the 
admiral, he was pleased to find him stationed where no treaty 
stipulations could be raised in dispute. 

Some extracts from Lord Palmerston’s private correspon¬ 
dence will shew how the Government and people of England 
viewed these momentous transactions :— 

I think the impression seems to be that Sturmer and Titov went 
beyond their instructions, fancying they could carry their point by 
a coup de main and bully the Turks into acquiescence ; and they 
would evidently have succeeded if it had not been for you and Aupick. 
I should not be surprized if Sturmer were removed to some other 
post. In the meanwhile this shew of courage by the Porte, and the 
manifestation by England and France of a readiness to support the 
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Sultan by arms if necessary, must have a beneficial effect upon the 18 
future conduct both of the Porte and the two Imperial Governments. — 
The Porte will probably put a little more firmness into its conduct, 
and the others a little more moderation into theirs. The Porte how¬ 
ever must take care to keep on the right side of the post, especially 
with regard to the passage of. the Dardanelles, and the Turkish 
Government should most carefully abstain from calling our squad¬ 
rons up through the Straits, “ in time of Peace unless they had the 
certainty that war was imminent, and an attack likely to be made 
immediately. It is very important that the Sultan should not set the 
example of infringing the stipulation of the Treaty of July 1841 ; 
Russia would be too ready to follow the lead when it might suit her 
purpose to do so. 

It is a great pity that the Porte did not take your advice and send 
out of Turkey the chief refugees whom the five Governments wanted 
to have. That done the dispute would have ceased to have a prac¬ 
tical object, and I hope that the Sultan will not have taken any 
engagement which shall prevent him from letting them all go, at least 
as many as can and choose to do so. In fact he can have no right 
to keep them prisoners in Turkey? ... 

But now is the time for the Turks to make all possible improve¬ 
ments in their army, their navy, and their defences. Some foreign 
officers brought into their army would introduce instruction for officers, 
which is probably what they want most. If they wish for any British 
naval officers to improve their naval services, let them ask and they 
shall have. We have sent Captain Slade, a very good officer, and 
who has already been, I believe, employed in their service and knows 
a little of the language, and . Parker has sent some lieutenants to be 
useful for the moment ; but if they would like a few officers to com¬ 
mand ships let me know, and Sir F. Baring will look out for some and 
send them. The considerations which led me to think last year that 
it would be better for them not to make such a request no longer 
exist, and it might be well to strike the iron while it is hot. Upon 
the same principle they ought to set to work and to put the defences 
of the Bosphorus into good order without delay, and to arm them 
with heavy guns, not forgetting to render them secure on the land side 
from being carried by a small force landed and sweeping through the 
batteries one after the other. Would it not be possible also for them 
to erect some strong batteries to fire upon ships which having passed 
down the Bosphorus might anchor opposite the town and threaten to 
lay it in ashes ? . . . 

There never was I think in this country so strong and unanimous 
a burst of generous feeling as this demand of the two Imperial and 
imperious Governments has called forth ; all men of all parties and 
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1849 opinions, politicians, soldiers, sailors, clergymen and Quakers ; all 

• - newspapers, Tory, Whig, and Radical, have joined in chorus ] and this 

jet. 62 outpouring of indignation must I think have a salutary effect at 
Petersburg and Vienna, and must raise our national character in the 
esteem of the world, and shew that we are not quite so incapable 
of being roused to manly action as some speeches in Parliament and 
at our peace meetings and congresses might have led people to 
suppose. A Quaker shopkeeper at a meeting last year said, “ Well, 
and suppose the French were to conquer us, what great harm would 
that do us ? I suppose we should make and sell our goods all the 
same, and the French are not such savages as to put us to death in 
cold blood.” Upon which a French National Guard, who was present 
and who spoke English, got on the table and assured the meeting 
that they, the Quaker shopkeepers, were capital good fellows. I 
believe that the firmness of the French President and his determina¬ 
tion to go hand in hand with England overruled some little weak¬ 
nesses or intrigue which for a couple of days delayed the forwarding 
of the messengers. 

Fr. Lord You must have been very anxious in these discussions between 
^ er - the Porte and the two Imperial Governments, and your position was 
28 Oct. very embarrassing. On the one hand you had to keep the Porte from 
making any premature submission, on the other hand you had to 
avoid committing your Government by expectations of support, which 
decisions to be made in Downing Street might not afterwards have 
made good. All things however have turned out well. The English 
Government and nation have shewn a spirit, a generosity, and a 
courage which does us all high honour. We have drawn France to 
follow in our wake, after much division and difference of opinion in 
the French Cabinet and public. We have forced the haughty 
autocrat to go back from his arrogant pretensions ; we have obliged 
Austria to forego another opportunity of quaffing her bowl of blood ; 
and we have saved Turkey from being humbled down to absolute 
prostration. All this will be seen and felt by Europe; all this should 
be borne in mind by ourselves, and ought to be treasured up in 
grateful remembrance by Turkey ; but all this we ought not to boast 
of, and on the contrary we must let our baffled Emperors pass as 
quietly and as decently as possible over the bridge by which they are 
going to retreat. 

The outstanding difference between the Porte and the 
two Imperial Governments related to the surveillance of the 
refugees. The greater number of the Hungarian rank and 
3 > 3 °° had already accepted the Austrian amnesty 
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and returned to their homes ; but for the leaders there was no 
pardon, and the difficulty was how to dispose of them. The 
Porte removed them to Shumla, and thence to Brusa and 
Kutahia in Asia Minor ; but Austria insisted on a strict guard 
being kept over them, and even stipulated for a surveillance 
by Austrian officers. There were also, as has been stated, 
rumours of a plot to assassinate Kossuth and the other chiefs, 
and this was said to be countenanced at Vienna. It thus 
became necessary not only to guard the refugees in the in¬ 
terests of Austria—a precaution to which the Porte had 
weakly consented—but to protect them against possible mis¬ 
chief at the hands of their enemies. Their condition under 
these circumstances was not agreeable. Turkish restraint 
involved hardships, and Kossuth and his friends complained 
bitterly of their treatment, and seemed to have forgotten the 
generosity with which the Porte had exposed itself to immi¬ 
nent peril in order to save their necks. To Canning, however, 
as the real cause of their safety, they shewed a becoming 
spirit of gratitude. Pie had restored their wives and children 
to them, and the little Kossuths, among others, had been cared 
for at the embassy. Their father wrote in touching terms :— 

I have my children again, and the happiness of seeing them out 
of the reach of my poor country’s oppressors is still more heightened 
by the presence of my dearest sister, who so generously undertook to 
accompany them. 

They all find not enough words to praise the benevolent kindness 
they met with at your Excellency’s house. Myself and my wife we are 
entirely penetrated of gratitude, and we will never cease to pray to 
God that He may bless your noble lady, and you sir, for the consola¬ 
tion you afforded to our parental feelings. 

Whatever consideration they received, whatever mitigation 
of the hard conditions demanded by Austria, and only too 
likely to be conceded by the timidity of the Porte, they owed 
to the .Great Elchi. Russia had retired from the discussion, 
having less interest in the Hungarians. M. Titov resumed 
his diplomatic relations at the close of December, and the 
squadrons left the Archipelago; but Austria was still intrac¬ 
table. On 5 Feb. 1850 she demanded that the refugees should 
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be kept under surveillance for twelve years ; the term was then 
reduced to five years ; but Canning would not countenance 
any term at all. The Sultan, he said, must be trusted to 
decide the proper time for their release. Palmerston also felt 
strongly on this subject The Austrian demand he wrote 
(30 Nov.) was “quite preposterous”: it was bad enough to 
allow what the Sultan had offered—“ to keep watch over these 
Hungarians for a time and at his own discretion” ;—but Austria 
required that he should do so until she released him from his 
duties as keeper. “ It is scarcely less derogatory to the 
Sultan,” wrote the Foreign Secretary, “ to be jailor for Austria 
than to be purveyor to the Austrian executioners.” At last 
the Emperor gave way and resumed diplomatic relations early 
in April. The next object of the British ambassador was to 
induce the Porte to liberate the captives, for such they were, 
as soon as possible. He was authorized to draw upon 
public funds for their assistance : the American minister 
volunteered to ship them to the United States; but still the 
Porte trembled lest she should offend the Viennese Court. 
In Jan. 1851, however, with Austria’s permission, the embark¬ 
ation began. The Porte was liberal in its provision for the 
exiles, and gave them money, which was supplemented by 
grants from the British Embassy and from public subscrip¬ 
tion : yet their future must have been a pitiful prospect, in a 
strange land, and with small means of earning a livelihood. 
All the summer the migration continued, till there remained 
only the leaders, against whom the Government at Vienna 
still hardened its heart. At last, after repeated efforts and a 
personal application to the Sultan, Canning obtained his royal 
word that Kossuth and the rest should be released on 1 Sept 
The promise was redeemed, and the refugees who for two 
years had kept four empires in suspense finally disappeared 
from the political horizon. 

Canning’s conduct throughout these trying negotiations 
obtained the hearty admiration of his Government, and never 
was he so popular with the whole people of England. Pal¬ 
merston wrote (5 Jan.) :— 

I can easily conceive that you must as you say be overwhelmed 
with work, but you are doing your work right well, and the conscious- 
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ness of that must make the labour less oppressive than it otherwise 1850 
would be. . . . _ 

The two Imperial Governments have made a great mistake in all mt. 63 
this affair, but we have saved them from adding “un crime ” to “ une 
faute.” If however the Turkish Government makes a proper use 
of what has happened, the benefit to Turkey will be great and 
lasting. 

And again, 23 March :— 

I was very glad to have an opportunity in debate of doing justice 
to your management of the important matters you have had to deal 
with. 

Many private friends wrote to the ambassador in enthusi¬ 
astic praise of his bold defence of the refugees ; and while he 
was recognized as the true champion of the honourable 
principle he had successfully sustained, the Porte obtained its 
share of popular sympathy for the generosity and highminded¬ 
ness it had displayed in the affair. They were indeed as 
Palmerston said “ frightened at their own courage, 55 but they 
were not frightened out of it 
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ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM. 

1849-52. 

AMIDST such pressing emergencies it would have been but 
natural that the internal improvements upon which Canning 
laid so much stress should be neglected. That was not his 
way, however ; and, far from forgetting reform in the heat of 
conflict, his policy was to claim reform as the reward of his 
support. Whenever a Turkish minister came with an appeal 
for England’s interference, Canning told him that aid would 
be given when aid was earned ; Turkey must make herself 
worthy of encouragement if the Queen’s influence was to be 
used in her favour. If a private audience took place with the 
Sultan, the ambassador did not shrink from speaking similar 
home-truths. His Majesty must deserve the friendship of 
England by acts of reform and toleration. The price of 
British intervention at the crisis of the refugee question was 
a forward step by Turkey towards European civilization. 

On his arrival at Constantinople in 1848, as we have 
seen, the ambassador’s first act was to restore Reshid and 
his friends to power. Promises of future reforms thereafter 
abounded ; even Riza expressed his regret at having formerly 
opposed Canning’s policy; Rif’at engaged to do his best to 
improve the condition of the Christian rayas ; but the actual 
moment was always deemed unfavourable for any definite 
innovation, and so the months slipped by, and nothing was 
done. Nobody denied the validity of the argument, that 
the best way of preserving the integrity of the empire and 
gaining the respect and support of foreign Powers was to 
remove every grievance that might occasion rebellion among 
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the Rayas, every injustice that might invite foreign intervention, 
every barbarity that hindered the cordial sympathy of the 
Porte's Western allies. The justice and reasonableness of all 
this was frankly granted :—but the time, said the Turks, was 
not propitious—perhaps presently something might be done. 
The Grand Vezir found himself thwarted in the Council; and 
the Sultan, alternately terrified by Russia and alarmed at 
symptoms of discontent among his more fanatical Muslim 
subjects, had not the courage of his real convictions. In 
Sept 1848 indeed Reshid despatched a circular to the pro¬ 
vincial governors enjoining justice and mercy, and condemn¬ 
ing oppression and extortion, and at the same time gave 
practical effect to his teaching by the release of some Nes- 
torians who had been unjustly imprisoned. The circular and 
the release gave great satisfaction to the British ambassador; 
but a larger measure was needed to heal the wounds of 
Turkey. In Dec. 1848 a Commission sat at the Porte to take 
into consideration the various proposals which Canning had 
brought forward for the improvement of the internal adminis¬ 
tration. The experiment was tried of purifying the local 
councils by placing them under an approved president sent 
from the capital. Little however was effected ; the Sultan 
was timorous; and the troubles in Wallachia occupied every 
mind to the exclusion of constitutional changes. Moreover 
the plan of an alliance with England had not been encouraged 
by the British Government, and the Porte was the less dis¬ 
posed to gratify the wishes of the English ambassador. 

Canning’s steady statesmanship during the disputes with 
Russia gradually effaced this feeling of chagrin, and the Turks 
once more began to draw closer to England. After an 
official audience of the Sultan in the spring of 1849, the 
Elchi was summoned to his Majesty’s apartment for a private 
conference. Reshid, the only other person present, acted as 
interpreter. In the same breath the ambassador counselled 
a sturdy resistance to the Russian demands in Wallachia, and 
an energetic persistence in reform, despite the cloudy aspect 
of external politics. The Sultan replied that the Porte would 
always look to England for sympathy and help in the time 
of trouble. As we know, the Porte did not look in vain, and 
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xX ua ‘ uatural that the prompt support rendered by the 
^ ‘ !t * ni ^ mvris on the refugee question should revive the 
defensive alliance, either with England and 
ur with the former alone. At the close of 1849 
iSrihiile proposals were made by the Turkish Government, 
and in onler to win Palmerston over to their plan, they agreed 
that it the ullinnee were formed England should be the sole 
aibhiT a% to whether or not a case for joint action had at any 
time arisen, (‘aiming did not conceal his approval of the 
i*S«m : he thought u the principle and objects of the alliance 
unexceptionable” and believed it would “ emancipate the 
Potte and its ministers from the pressure of that baneful 
influence which fascinates their spirits and cripples them in 
r\my attempt at progress and independence.” In recommend- 
hag tin* 1 urkish proposals to Lord Palmerston he urged 
v\.umly : “ We are now called upon to choose between a more 
dele* mined and systematic support of this empire, with its 
at Inn taut met mvenienees, risks, and sacrifices, or a tacit ac¬ 
quiescence in the Porte’s habitual submission to the superior 
hul lines ami calculating energies of a neighbour whose moral 
ascendancy would prove more injurious in its consequences 
to Europe than even its territorial aggrandizement at the 
expense of Turkey.” The Porte, he said, must either sink or 
swim : she could no longer float. 

(‘harmed with the ambassador’s reception of the scheme, 
tin* Sultan held out an agreeable prospect of reform, without 
which, it was remarked, the alliance would be impossible. 
Internal improvements, a thorough revision of the defences 
of the empire, and a systematic encouragement of commerce, 
were the chief points to be pressed, and Abdu-l-Mcjid agreed 
incist graciously to the programme, only remarking that some 
changes might be effected at once, but others would require 
time and opportunity. The leading internal reforms advocated 
by the Klehi were (1) the abolition of the capitation tax 
levied on Christians, and their admission into the army; (2) 
Christian evidence to be allowed in the law courts ; (3) more 
Christians to be elected to local councils ; (4) the revenue to 
be collected in a more equitable manner. There was also a 
hint, but no more, as to the suppression of the slave trade. 
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The whole programme was by order of the Sultan laid before 
the Council. 

Here, apparently, this promising movement ended. The 
alliance was probably postponed in deference to Russia. The 
programme remained “before the Council”. It is curious to 
note that the only “ reform ” of any sort which took place 
within six months of the audience and promises above recorded 
was that of a small, though annoying, matter of etiquette. 
Canning thus describes the transaction in a despatch to Lord 
Palmerston :— 

Being out on horseback a few days ago, my road lay through a 
public street which runs immediately at the back of the Sultan’s 
palace. On reaching the guardhouse I was stopped by one of the 
soldiers, who told me that I could only go by on foot. Not choosing 
to submit to this degradation I made a round to avoid any further 
question on the spot, and sent next day a private message to the 
Sultan, informing him of what had occurred, with some appropriate 
remarks on the inconvenience, not to say more, of a custom which 
had nothing but its antiquity to recommend it, and excusing the 
liberty which I had taken in applying immediately to his Majesty, on 
the ground of my disinclination to raise an official question at the 
Porte. 

The Sultan replied that what had occurred to me gave him much 
regret, that he had conceived the idea some time before of abolishing 
a custom which, though it might have been proper in former times, had 
ceased to have any useful effect, that he gladly seized the occasion of 
acting on his own impressions in that respect, and would send forth¬ 
with a peremptory order to his ministers to put an end to the objec¬ 
tionable practice. His Majesty graciously added that he was pleased 
by my having made a direct application to himself. 

The Sultan has since redeemed his pledge. His subjects as well 
as foreigners are now relieved from a degrading usage and I have 
offered my humble acknowledgments to his Majesty for so kind and 
considerate an application of his supreme authority. 

Local tradition avers that even this trifling concession was 
not obtained without violent pressure, and the scene when the 
Elchi found himself ordered to dismount by a common 
soldier has been the theme of many anecdotes. To be per¬ 
mitted, however, the privilege of riding near the back of the 
palace wa.s hardly a sufficient redemption of the promises 
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1850 of November. At an audience on 5 June, Canning taxed the 

- Sultan with forgetting his engagements : the Russian panic 

^ T * 63 was over, he observed, and nothing now hindered the tranquil 
5 June™ an ^ orderly execution of the reforms sketched at the earlier 
1850 * conference. “ The truth is,” explained the official despatch 
describing the audience, “ that little or no practical advance¬ 
ment accompanies the repeated professions of the Government. 
The few very limited measures brought forward by Reshid 
Pasha in concurrence with me encounter the most vexatious 
difficulties either in the Council or elsewhere. Time of im¬ 
mense value is wasted in idle discussion or timid hesitation, 
and, in spite of flattering addresses and the panegyrics of 
hired newspapers, there is more danger of losing what has 
been gained than of realizing what is professed.” There had 
already been a great improvement in trade under the more 
liberal administration, and a far more considerable revival of 
industries and commerce might be expected if reforms were 
“ honestly and vigorously carried out.” The dangers ahead 
were a deficit in the revenue, the corruption of the official 
classes, and the steady decline of the Muslim population as 
against the Christians, who as they gained strength would 
be able to menace their oppressors. “ Not one of these evils 
is incurable,” said Canning, but the Sultan must give “ the 
full light of his countenance ” to the cure. The ambassador 
spoke freely and candidly ; Reshid and ATi, who were present, 
concurred in his views ; and Abdu-l-Mejid said he appreciated 
the advice and would carefully consider it. The advice was 
accordingly considered. 

cclxi. In August Canning reported that “ nothing had occurred 

22 August tQ en ^ ven th e prospect” His advice had been uniform and 
consistent, but all the fruits were “ delays and evasions, 
unnecessary compromises, and weak compliances ; ” corrupt 
practices in office, a low revenue, high prices, a pernicious 
system of recruiting the army and a worse one of farming the 
taxes ; discontent in the frontier provinces, and a fanatical 
spirit towards the Christians, who were massacred in several 
of the more remote districts ; want of inland communications, 
and a weak state of the military defences in short an alarm¬ 
ing decrepitude in every department of the empire:—Reshid 
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dejected, and alive to the danger; Riza, despite his promises, 
doggedly antagonistic ; the Sultan vacillating and timorous 
as ever—happy to hear the ambassador’s counsels and read 
his memoranda of reforms, anxious to improve his empire, but 
never plucking up courage for a bold measure. 

Palmerston was more hopeful than the ambassador. He 
wrote :— 

I have received your despatch and letter of the 5th and 6th, and 
have just taken leave of the Turkish ambassador, who starts on 
Thursday for Constantinople. I took the opportunity of requesting 
him to impress upon his Government the necessity of improvement 
and reforms, and of putting an end to the present system of corruption 
and injustice, and I begged him to recommend strongly to the atten¬ 
tion of his Government the memorandum which you had given to the 
Sultan. There is obviously a great deal wanting to be done in every 
way and in every branch of administration to bring Turkey into line with 
other powers, and to put her in a condition to defend herself. But 
much has already been accomplished, perhaps more than ever yet was 
done before in the same space of time in any country in which there 
was so much room for improvement, and I am not discouraged, there¬ 
fore, by the apparent slowness of progress, but only encouraged to urge 
them on to further advance. It may be true that much of what has 
hitherto been done exists more in regulations and orders than in 
actual execution ; but one ought not to undervalue the worth of rules 
and laws and institutions, even when they are not practically acted 
upon to the extent of their letter and spirit. As long as forms remain 
they are a fixed point to refer to, and as men improve, and opinion 
grows more powerful, those forms become gradually more and more 
the guide for conduct and events ; and that which at first is only 
theory in course of time is converted into practice. 

Again the English scheme of reform, strongly supported 
by Palmerston in London, was ££ considered; ” again the 
ministers were more or less favourable; and this time they 
even appointed special commissioners to travel in Asia and 
Europe and report on the abuses they might discover and the 
best way of removing them, and to enforce such administra¬ 
tive reforms as were already sanctioned. Canning was 
sanguine as to the results of this new step : but it may 
reasonably be doubted whether it was not merely a fresh con¬ 
trivance for procrastination. Such at least is the impression 
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produced by the report of a later audience of the Sultan in 
February, when in reply to the ambassador's urgent entreaties 
that his Majesty would rouse himself to a sense of the dangers 
that encompassed him, Abdu-l-Mejid replied with his exaspe¬ 
rating affability that he did not see his way to any “ striking 
innovation." Canning, almost in despair, reported that the 
Padishah shewed no “ grasp of mind or force of character 
equal to the requirements of a vast and decaying empire." 
Infirmity of purpose was the salient characteristic both of the 
Sultan and the Grand Vezir. 

With such weakness at the head, it was almost impossible 
for the ambassador, with all his energy and perseverance, to 
carry his reforms. Yet something was accomplished before 
he departed on leave in 1852. In November 1850 a firman 
was issued according the same privileges to Protestants as to 
Greeks and Catholics in Turkey. The Protestants, who pre¬ 
viously had had no locus standi in the Turkish State, were 
now formally and distinctly recognized as a separate body, 
they were instructed to elect an agent to represent their 
interests, and their religious rites and temporal concerns were 
to be secure from molestation. Canning declared that the 
firman granted all the protection that the Protestant rayas 
could pretend to, and he looked forward to the steady 
development of the now legally recognized community as a 
valuable counterpoise to Graeco-Russ and Gallo-Catholic in¬ 
fluences. Mixed courts of criminal judicature were to be 
established, and the state of the Turkish prisons came under 
review. Another important concession was the enactment that 
from August 1850 no negro slaves were to be embarked on 
Turkish vessels. The white slave traffic was still undisturbed ; 
but the Sultan regarded it as “a shameful and barbarous 
practice," and “hoped before long to abolish the infamous 
trade within his dominions." All these reforms however were 
only extorted by continual pressure. 

I am glad [wrote Canning to Lord Palmerston] to learn from 
your Slave Trade Despatch No. 9 that you are pleased with the 
Grand Yezir’s instruction prohibiting the embarkation of slaves in 
Ottoman Government ships. Allow me, however, to say that the 
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Porte is little deserving of the thanks of H. M. Government on the 
occasion. Its conduct was shuffling, and I found a great reluctance 
to make the required concession. It was finally by referring to the 
Sultan that I carried the point, and to him therefore I propose to 
make known your satisfaction. In general, notwithstanding the policy 
of Reshid’s Government and his personal good qualities, I find the 
greatest difficulty in making any progress of consequence, whether 
the object be one of administrative improvement, of public works, or 
of commercial progress. The new plan of criminal judicature was 
won inch by inch. I owe the principles of the new tariff to Reshid’s 
fear of my speaking out all I thought of his conduct in Grabbe’s affair. 
I got the Protestant firman by interesting one of his confidants with 
the hope of being supported in a scheme of his own. The only 
chance of getting the memorandum carried into effect is the pressure 
of financial necessity, with the fear of my access to the Seraglio. It 
grieves me to add that our three-tailed friend’s reputation for being 
superior to the temptations of money is fast melting away under the 
sunny influence of his magnificent buildings and still more magnifi¬ 
cent investments. I see these weaknesses with pain as well on his 
own account as with respect to the great political interests at stake. 
I know not, however, where we could find any other Turkish 
minister as good as he is, and, therefore, I am fully inclined to make 
the most of him rather than “ fly to others that we know not of.” At 
the same time if one could be sure of having him back at a minute’s 
notice, it is not quite clear that a six months’ visit to his friends in the 
country,—to Lamartine’s farm, for instance, —would not prove of con¬ 
siderable use both to himself and to the empire. Some promising 
steps have nevertheless been taken, and more I hope are getting 
into course, but in my humble judgment little of a solid or lasting 
character will be done for humanity, and nothing whatever for 
European policy, unless the finances be restored to order, and a real 
practical system of reform, in harmony with the principles so often 
proclaimed, be frankly adopted. 

The following letter to Mr. Layard is worth quoting :— 

I have been at close quarters for some time with the Sultan and 
his premier on the subject of reform. I want to have reality and a 
system of progressive measures instead of professions and appear¬ 
ances. It would be tedious to tell you all I have done during the 
last eight months to attain this object. Something has been gained, 
more is promised, and I do not despair of a positive result. But it 
is uphill work, requiring an immensity of patience, and what is done 
bears no proportion to what remains to be done. When I look back 
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1850 to the period of my return in 1848, I find our conquests few and far 

- between. The first step was to replace Reshid and Co. in office. 

-ffiT. 63 That was soon effected, and might have been followed with earlier 
consequences if the occupation of Moldavia and Wallachia, the 
mission of General Grabbe and the affair of the refugees had not 
successively occupied the Porte’s attention and furnished pretexts for 
postponing everything else. In the midst of these embarrassments the 
successful resistance to Russia and Austria was certainly a harmonious 
point, but the only lasting internal improvements have been carried 
since. They are but four in number, exclusive of the tariff, which 
contains a most beneficial principle, but one of a commercial rather 
than an administrative character. The four internal measures are the 
equalization of Christian with Musulman evidence, the collection of 
the Kharaj by the respective communities and not from individuals, 
the commencement of macadamized roads on a large scale, and the 
establishment by firman of the Protestant rayas on the same 
footing as the other non-Musulman religious communities of the 
empire. I may add retrospectively the abolition of the old humiliat¬ 
ing custom of making people dismount in passing the Sultan’s palace, 
and prospectively the cessation of the far more mischievous custom 
of farming out the public revenues which has been promised and 
confidentially announced to me. The per contra list of corruption, 
peculation, insurrection, massacres, pillages and financial disorder, 
is a formidable drawback on these advantages. The deficit in the 
revenue is serious, and much discredit must result from the compara¬ 
tive impunity with which so many revolting outrages have been com¬ 
mitted at the expense of the Christian population in Syria and Bulgaria. 
You are an eyewitness of the deplorable state of things in Baghdad 
and Mosil, nor have we yet reached the end of the troubles in 
Bosnia. The Porte will probably continue its successes in putting 
down rebellion and pacifying the belligerent tribes, but in the mean¬ 
time the process of exhaustion goes on, and if the work of reform be 
not more difficult, its ultimate success becomes daily more problem¬ 
atical. 

I would not lightly give up the task which Providence appears to 
have assigned to me. It seems, however, that the time is approaching 
when I shall either have obtained all the concessions which can pos¬ 
sibly be obtained for a certain period, or be called upon to throw 
down my cards in despair. 

The reactionary party was strong both in the Council and 
in the country. Too rapid and vigorous reforms would very 
probably bring about a revolution, and there were signs that 
the Sultan’s bigoted brother Abdu-l-Aziz would be a formidable 
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candidate for the throne. Russia was ever on the watch, lest 
Turkey should become too civilized to justify her interference. 
Reshid, Canning’s chief hope, was an object of jealousy both 
to the inferior ministers and to the Sultan. Reforms cost 
money, but the 'Turkish treasury was just then in sore straits, 
and salaries were reduced in every department. To make 
roads, build batteries, remove venal officials, and reform the 
taxation would necessitate a foreign loan, and usury is against 
the Mohammedan law. ('aiming perceived that to press 
the Porte further would only lead to his own disfavour and 
Roshid's retirement. Even Palmerston had become hopeless, 
and had warned Reshid (24 November, 1850) that he foresaw 
that the Turkish Kmpire was “ doomed to fall by the timidity 
and weakness and irresolution of its sovereign and of his 
ministers, and it is evident that we shall crc long have to con¬ 
sider what other arrangement can be set up in its place ; ” and 
('aiming had at last admitted that u the great game of im¬ 
provement is altogether up for the present, and though I shall 
do my best to promote the adoption of separate measures, it 
is impossible lor me to conceal that the main object of my 
stay here is all but gone.” I hi therefore paused and resolved 
to give the Government time to recover itself, lie noted as 
a good sign the novel circumstance that the Sultan assisted 
in person at a Greek wedding, standing throughout the service, 
because “ he had vowed never to sit when prayers were ad¬ 
dressed to God,” and positively eating Christian food cooked 
by Christian hands. No Sultan had never done so before, and 
('aiming hoped the best from so tolerant a precedent. Before 
leaving Constantinople in June 1852, “perhaps never to 
return,” he once more essayed to rouse the Sultan to active 
measures, and was assured in return that his Majesty would 
bestir himself. Nevertheless the Elchi left in sadness: he 
had attempted so much, and had attained comparatively so 
little, and he knew that his departure would be the signal 
for a return to the old order of things against which he had 
striven with all his might for ten laborious years. Yet he left 
'Turkey the better for his work, his seed had not all fallen on 
stony ground, and little harvests of good fruit were springing 
up in more than one quarter of the Ottoman territory. More- 
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1852 over he had steered the vessel of state safely through a tem- 
pestuous voyage ; the storms of 1848 had threatened to break 
MT ' 65 over Turkey, and it was mainly his own hand that had 
averted shipwreck. He left the country tranquil and at 
peace with her neighbours. No alarms from without menaced 
the State he had taken under his protection. There had been 
a dispute between France and Russia relating to the Holy 
Places at Jerusalem, but this appeared to have come to an 
amicable settlement. On the eve of his departure, which was 
believed to be final, he was entertained at a great dinner 
given in his honour by the British subjects, and nothing could 
exceed their enthusiasm at his achievements, or their regret at 
his loss. Addresses poured in from the Armenian Protes¬ 
tants, the Greeks, the American missionaries, the merchants 
of Smyrna and Constantinople, and the Elchi knew that his 
labours were appreciated. 

Before concluding the account of four years of hard work 
we may pause for a moment to quote a narrative of the one 
brief holiday which the ambassador allowed himself to take:— 

“ In the autumn of 1850 Sir Stratford, accompanied by 
his family, made a short expedition to visit some of the 
islands in the Archipelago. It was thought that a personal 
visit from the Queen’s representative might have a calming 
effect on the population, who were as usual in a state of 
chronic dispute with their Turkish masters, aided secretly but 
constantly by the subjects of King Otho. Moreover at this 
time the monasteries of Mount Athos were used as hiding- 
places for arms and ammunition on their way across the 
frontier, and some inspection was very desirable. 

“ We started in the Embassy steamer, the Antelope , and 
rapidly crossing the Sea of Marmora, paused for an hour or 
two at Rodosto on the European coast, then passing through 
the Dardanelles came to Mitylene, where the groves of 
orange trees formed a striking contrast to the desolation of our 
next halt at the island of Lemnos. Here a very severe and 
sudden storm forced us to weigh anchor and go out to sea, 
lest we should be driven ashore. The next morning found us 
in smooth water beneath an unclouded sky, nearing the goal 
of our long cherished desires, the far-famed Monte Santo of 
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the Greeks. As the wonderful outline of this beautiful pro- 18 
montory gradually unfolded itself, we perceived perched on — 
apparently inaccessible rocks the picturesque Monasteries of ^ T * 
Mount Athos. On the side nearest to Thessaly, by which we 
were approaching, the coast is exceedingly steep. The rock 
runs straight down into the sea, and there is no safe anchor¬ 
age : it was therefore decided that the ambassador should go 
ashore at once, lest the wind rising should make the landing 
dangerous. By this time we were close in, but not a vestige 
of an inhabitant was to be seen. The ladies petitioned to be 
allowed to land, if only to be able to say they were the first 
who had been there since the traditional visit of the Virgin 
Mary ; for it was at least certain that no woman had been 
allowed for centuries to contaminate the holy spot. Permission 
was given, and we were eagerly exploring the little landing 
place when to our astonishment a procession of monks leading 
several mules appeared suddenly and asked for the side¬ 
saddles. We pointed to the ship and said we had only landed 
for a few moments and had no intention of invading their 
sanctuary. However, they insisted that the abbot up above 
expected the ladies as well as the Elchi. To refuse would be 
discourteous, so to our intense delight we soon found ourselves 
mounting the steep and rocky pathway which led to the 
monastery. As we passed under the gateway, the monks 
turned aside, muttering ‘ It is forbidden. 5 After this salve to 
their conscience, they threw their scruples to the winds and 
came forward most courteously to do honour to their ‘ for¬ 
bidden 5 guests. We were regaled with coffee in the abbot’s 
own sanctum, and admired the glorious view from his window. 

“ From this point ,our road ascending lay through groves 
of magnificent Spanish chestnuts, changing, as we mounted 
higher, into forests of oaks and pines. On reaching the top 
of the ridge which ends in the conical-shaped mountain from 
which the whole district takes its name, we were able to look 
down on the opposite side. Here the character of the land¬ 
scape is quite different : long undulating valleys and cultivated 
meadows take the place of rocks and crags. The utter 
solitude was only once broken by a monk riding on a mule : 
his countenance, when he perceived our party, was so expressive 
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of terror, and the energy with which he crossed himself so 
great, that we felt convinced that he took us for some appari¬ 
tion of the Evil One; and his mule seemed to partake of the 
same feeling, for he crushed himself against the rock as he 
passed us by. We had not time to ascend the cone, but a 
lovely winding path brought us down just at sunset to one 
of the largest Ionian monasteries, Agios Paulos: the sound 
of the bells' ringing in the ambassador’s honour reached our 
ears while still up in the mountains, and it was dark before 
we got back to the ship. 

“ Next morning, after laying to all night, for there was 
no anchorage, we landed again, and went all over this most 
picturesque building. The monks were in the refectory 
munching Indian corn by way of breakfast. The entire want 
of intellect in all the faces, young and old, struck one very 
painfully ; the monotony of daily toil, broken only by the 
still greater monotony of daily services, seemed to have 
crushed out all life and hope, and the beauties of nature which 
surrounded them had no power to raise them to a higher level. 

“ There are thirty monasteries on the promontory, and as we 
steamed slowly round, they appeared in every variety of un¬ 
approachable picturesqueness. We visited one other monas¬ 
tery, Vatopedi, which lies on the north side, and is very rich 
with the produce of its olive trees. Here too we were received 
with all courtesy. We went down into the huge cellars to see 
the vats full of oil. The dark mysteriousness of the place, 
lighted only by a single torch, which the old monk held above 
as he dipped his hand into the oil to shew us its beautiful 
clearness, was a scene worthy of Rembrandt 

“ The next evening found us steaming back to the Darda¬ 
nelles. Unfortunately a head wind delayed our speed and we 
arrived half an hour after sunset. As we had been clearly 
visible for some time with the ambassador’s flag flying at the 
main, we thought of course that orders would have been given 
to let us pass ; but a sudden boom and a shot just in front of our 
bows forced us to alter our course, with the instant result of 
being imbedded in a sand bank. It took us two or three days 
to get over this mishap, for it was only by unshipping the 
guns and unloading the coal that the ship was at length set 
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free. The delay, though provoking enough at the time, 
was utilized in a delightful expedition to the plains of Troy, 
which otherwise we should have missed. One more halt to en¬ 
able us to visit the ruins of Cyzicus; a lovely ride through 
luxuriant vineyards, where immense bunches of grapes were 
offered to us at each step; a rapid sail across the Sea of 
Marmora ; and then in the early morning our eyes once again 
rested with admiration on the walls and minarets of Stambol 
and our first and only expedition became a thing of the past. 

“ Not so the indignation which our admission to the sacred 
place excited in the minds of some of our friends of the 
Orthodox faith. It was a long time before they could forget 
the fact that the permission we had received to land had been 
refused to a Russian archduchess. We could only suppose 
that our position as ‘ heretics’ rendered us harmless.” 

Another subject calls for remark. In 1851 the Earl of 
Derby (then Lord Stanley) invited Canning to join his 
cabinet, should he be summoned by the Queen to form one, 
as Secretary for Foreign Affairs. In the following year the 
opportunity of carrying out this intention presented itself; 
but to everyone’s surprize Canning was left out of the ministry 
and Lord Malmesbury by some freak of fortune found himself 
dignified by the office which had been marked out by the 
popular voice for the Great Elchi. It was rumoured that 
Russia objected to a strong man at the head of our Foreign 
Office, and Baron Brunov remarked openly that Canning’s 
appointment if true was “ une plaisanterie,” and more, “ une 
mauvaise plaisanterie.” The ambassador’s share in the pro¬ 
tection of the Hungarian and Polish refugees was certainly 
not calculated to recommend him to the autocratic Courts, 
and this circumstance, taken together with the arguments of 
those who dreaded the effects of Canning’s imperious will 
both in the Cabinet and at the Office, may have induced the 
Premier to reconsider the offer. It was a severe disappoint¬ 
ment, and when Lord Derby thereupon offered him a peerage, 
he was on the point of refusing it, and only consented to be¬ 
come Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe on the understanding 
that the title was the reward of past services, and was in no 
degree a compensation for the Prime Minister’s change of 
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mind. The correspondence is here printed unreservedly, 
together with the comments of the ambassador’s cousin, Lord 
Canning:— 

My dear Canning,—It is long since we have had any communi¬ 
cation on public matters, but I am unwilling that you should learn 
by report, or indirectly, that which I have to communicate, and 
which it is very desirable that you should know, both with reference 
to the past and to the possible future. You will have heard, both 
by newspapers and by private channels, full details of our late, or I 
might almost call it our present, political crisis; for, although the late 
government, after several failures, my own among the rest, to form an 
administration, have resumed their places, they are so intrinsically 
and externally weak, so little supported by Parliament and the 
country, and so divided among themselves, that I think it very 
doubtful whether they can stagger on through the present session, 
even with every forbearance exercised towards them on the part of 
their political opponents. It is therefore possible —I do not say pro¬ 
bable—that before the end of the session I may again be called upon 
to try my hand ; and great as my difficulties would be, they would be 
far less at the close of a session, with a dissolution in hand, than at 
the beginning, with such a step, from the state of public business, 
impracticable. You will have seen that in my public statement I 
announced that one of my chief difficulties had been the administra¬ 
tion of Foreign Affairs, in which in the first instance I had naturally 
been desirous of availing myself of Lord Aberdeen’s long experience 
and general popularity with the corps diplomatique, and failing him, 
of your relation Lord Canning, Aberdeen’s alter ego , and whom he 
(Aberdeen) strongly advised to' accept the offer. But I could not 
slate publicly that which I believe is hardly known to anyone ; that 
failing them, I had proposed to meet, and I hoped to overcome, 
this difficulty by making a temporary arrangement, until I should 
have had time to refer to you to. ascertain whether you would have 
been disposed to give to the Government which I might have formed 
the advantage of your cooperation as Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. I may say to you in strict confidence that I had named this 
intention on my part to the Queen, who spoke in terms of high 
praise of the ability which you had shewn in the diplomatic service, 
and of the great satisfaction you had given in your present post, 
which however it was understood you would not be sorry to leave ; 
so that I think I can promise that no difficulty would have been ex¬ 
perienced in that quarter. Other difficulties prevented the formation 
of a government at that time, and it was therefore unnecessary to 
send off a special courier to you ; but it is due both to you and to 
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myself that you should not remain ignorant what had been my inten¬ 
tions, and that I had neither overlooked your fair claims nor been 
unmindful of our old personal friendship. I could not but feel 
however that the objection, always strong, to making a merely 
temporary arrangement would have been much increased by my un¬ 
certainty whether, after all, the proposal which I had to make to you 
would obtain your assent, and as I have already said that it is possible 
I may again be called on within a few months, it would be very 
satisfactory to me to be assured beforehand that if I were again in a 
position to make you the offer, I should do so with the probability 
of its being accepted. The Foreign Office is so much removed from the 
consideration of questions of internal policy, and you have of late years 
been so far separated from the turmoils of Parliament, that I should 
not apprehend much difficulty in respect to general policy, even were 
our opinions likely to differ more than I hope they would be found 
to do ; but in truth parties are so much shattered and broken, and 
there seems so general and growing a disposition towards fair and 
moderate compromise on questions which have divided public men, 
that I do not foresee any serious impediment in the way of the har¬ 
monious action of a cabinet, once launched, such as I should hope to 
form : and every day’s proof of the weakness of the present Govern¬ 
ment would tend to facilitate the formation of another. I believe it 
would be necessary that in the first instance, at all events, you should 
be in the House of Commons, where I am not, and where would be 
our principal weakness ; but if it were an object to you, and the govern¬ 
ment went on, I might probably be enabled at no very distant period 
to recommend your removal to another and a quieter sphere of action. 
I need not say that the whole of this letter is written in the strictest 
secrecy, and that I shall look anxiously for an early communication 
from you in answer. 

Believe me, 

Yours very sincerely, 

Stanley. 


My dear Stanley,—Your letter marked secret reached me yesterday 
in original, and a few days before in duplicate. Be assured that I am 
fully alive to all that it conveys of personal kindness and confidence, 
to all that it implies of public responsibility and embarrassment. 
The direction of the F. O., at any time serious, is in these times a 
truly arduous undertaking, and I mistrust my own capacity too much 
ever to have sought the charge. But neither would I shrink from it, 
when offered by one like yourself in prospect of difficulties which 
stimulate the sense of public duty. Your previous offer of it to 
others, more worthy than I can presume to be, is a relief to my mind, 
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1852 


The character and experience of Aberdeen entitled him fully to the 
preference, and I should be sorry if any thought of me had cast a 
shadow on the path of my relation, who, besides his own claims to 
general esteem and private affection, is Canning’s son. Looking to 
questions, it must be admitted that in the present state of parties and of 
opinions practical results are more considered than abstract principles. 
The country seems to require efficient rather than infallible ministers, 
a working reasonable cabinet rather than a strictly uncompromising 
one. If our foreign policy admits of any difference, it is rather in 
character and conduct than in principle ; and as to commercial 
matters, including their connexion with agriculture, no essential 
countermarch seems possible without a clear expression of the 
country’s will in its favour. At all events the Government must in 
some way or other be carried on. If Lord John can neither maintain 
nor remodel his cabinet, and you continue unable to form a new one, 
it is evident into what hands we must fall, and what risk of confusion 
may ensue. 

I have now said enough to convince you of my willingness to 
attend your summons. This, if I have entered into the spirit of your 
letter, is .all you want to know from me at present. Your object is 
not to hasten the impending contingency, but to prepare for it. This 
is the view under which I propose to deal with my connexions here. 
They are purely diplomatic, admitting of my departure on reasonable 
notice, without breach of duty. More information will however be 
necessary for my guidance hereafter. It would be puzzling at this 
distance from home to take part in an election scramble, which, 
against your wishes, may possibly come on at any moment after 
Easter. Meanwhile the highest sanction in the realm, and your 
friendly reliance on my ability to justify it in a wider sphere than 
Turkey, are certainly great encouragements, though the turn of events 
in Parliament may or may not realize your flattering proposal. I can 
only say that with these inspirations I am prepared to do my best. 
The experiment will at least serve to declare my personal sentiments 
of old date towards you and in what degree I appreciate the Queen’s 
difficulties and those of the country, together with your high-minded 
conduct in the midst of them. 

Believe me, my dear Stanley, 

Very sincerely yours, 

Stratford Canning. 

My dear Sir Stratford,—I have not, I assure you, forgotten the 
handsome and friendly manner in which you responded last year to 
my call upon you for official cooperation, while engaged in an attempt, 
which proved abortive, to form a government; and nothing would 
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have given me greater pleasure than to have been enabled, when 
again summoned to attempt the same task, to avail myself of your 
assistance, had you been still disposed to afford it. But the sudden¬ 
ness of the call made upon me, and the advantage, not to say the 
necessity, of allowing neither hesitation nor delay, compelled me to 
apply at once to those upon the spot; and I may say that a favour¬ 
able impression was produced upon the public mind by the fact that 
the Cabinet was constituted and approved by the Queen within forty- 
eight hours of my being first sent for. In addition to this, in the present 
state of Europe, the Foreign Office was, of all others, that which could 
least bear to be left in abeyance for a period of three or four weeks ; 
and within that period, judging from last year, I could hardly have 
hoped to have received your answer. I have not however been un¬ 
mindful of your claims upon the country on the score of long and 
able public service; and in my first audience of her Majesty, I sub¬ 
mitted to her the propriety of publicly recognizing them, by raising 
you to the rank of a Viscount of the United Kingdom. The Queen 
at once, and most readily, adopted the suggestion ; and it gives me 
great pleasure, in offering this high honour to your acceptance, that 
the first and only recommendation of the sort which I have made 
(except of course the Lord Chancellor) should be one which meets at 
once the claims of personal regard and of public service. As soon as I 
learn your acceptance and the title you desire to take, I will give 
directions for your patent to be prepared. I hear at the Foreign Office 
that you have applied for, and obtained, leave of absence ; I hope 
however that this letter may still find you at your post, that you may 
quit it honoured by this mark of your Sovereign’s high approbation. 

Believe me, 

My dear Sir Stratford, 

Yours sincerely, 

Derby. 

My dear Lord Derby,—The messenger, delayed at sea by bad 
weather, did not bring me your letter till the day before yesterday. 
I beg you will accept my warmest thanks for the kind and flattering 
manner in which it is expressed. After our correspondence of last 
year it was natural that I should expect to hear from you on the for¬ 
mation of a government by yourself; and I will not profess an entire 
freedom from disappointment on learning that my absence had 
obliged you to relinquish your intention of naming me to the Queen 
as Lord Granville’s successor. But I am quite ready to acquiesce in 
the soundness of your view. The immediate completion of a govern¬ 
ment was justly your paramount consideration under such critical 
circumstances, and you would have paid me a poor compliment if 
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- any claim of mine. What little awkwardness has arisen from the gene- 

;T * 6 5 ral expectation of my appointment is much softened by the precarious 
state of power in England and the still prevailing idea of your arrange¬ 
ments being more or less temporary. Be that as it may, your very 
kind offer of a peerage, with the rank of Viscount of the United King¬ 
dom, in respect of past services can be accepted only with mingled 
sentiments of pride and gratitude. Much, however, as I value so 
high a distinction, enhanced by the Queen’s unhesitating assent as 
well as by your considerate attention to my credit in the time and 
manner of suggesting it, I could not with any satisfaction accept it 
as a substitute for effective office or as an honourable consignment to 
the shelf. So long as I am allowed to keep my health and faculties 
I hold it a duty to devote them to the public service whenever a 
proper occasion offers, and I feel assured that you will not lose sight 
of one who is honoured with your friendship and who has responded 
so frankly to your confidence. 

I beg you will submit the expression of my humble and dutiful 
acknowledgments to the Queen. I cannot but entertain the deepest 
sense of her Majesty’s generous condescension in publicly recogniz¬ 
ing by so distinguished a mark of royal favour my past very imperfect 
endeavours in the service of the Crown. 

To you, my dear Lord Derby, it would be idle for me to say more. 
I propose to stay here no longer than is necessary to receive the patent 
which you have kindly undertaken to order to be prepared on hear¬ 
ing affirmatively from me. Lord Malmesbury has met my wishes by 
sending me the leave of absence which I had asked of his predecessor. 

Yours most devotedly, 

S. C. 

If you found a convenient opportunity to say a few words in par¬ 
liament with reference to my elevation to the peerage, I should feel 
still, further obliged by your taking advantage of it to place the matter 
before the public on its proper grounds. 

m Lord During this last convulsion, I have had no communications with 
Lord Derby ;—and although I see Malmesbury frequently, our inter- 
p course is confined to matters concerning the F. O., and has never 
extended to home politics or personal arrangements. So I can only 
guess at what may be the present condition of your relations with 
Lord D. I do indeed know that Malmesbury’s position is permanent; 
and I believe that Lord D. has written to you, offering the tardy 
justice of a peerage :—but beyond this I have no knowledge; and as 
by this time you must have heard from Lord D, himself, I need 
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not trouble you with my surmises. I only hope that the “ heroic ” 
Minister (I use your epithet and wish I could adopt it) has satis¬ 
factorily reconciled 1852 with 1851. 

I cannot say how glad I am that you did not act upon your first 
impulse, and resign on Cowley’s appointment. The stronger and more 
notorious your right to complain, the less the necessity of publishing 
it to the world by any act of your own. As it is, no one doubts that 
an injustice was done you; whereas, if you had taken your cause 
into your own hands, I am sure that the act would have been severely 
criticized, and would have been viewed as one of pique and resent¬ 
ment and forgetfulness of public duty, and sympathy would, pro 
tanto , have ceased to be on your side. I make bold to say this 
unreservedly, because it appears to have been pretty nearly your own 
view of the matter when your final decision was taken. As regards 
Granville, I must in justice add that he said no more than was true 
when he spoke of the necessity of sending some one to Paris imme¬ 
diately. Frcm what I have heard in other quarters, I believe it would 

have been quite impossible to leave-in charge of the Embassy a 

single day longer than necessary. 

The last paragraph refers to another instance of the 
indifference of the Government to Lord Stratford’s claims ; 
but this time it was not the Tory administration but the Whig 
cabinet which preceded it. A pleasant letter from Lord 
Granville, who had replaced Palmerston at the Foreign Office, 
after the famous Normanby incident, opens the subject:— 


If the freemasonry of Grillion’s was not sufficient, the connexion 
between my father and your cousin, and the respect I have for one 
who has for so long a time held such a distinguished position among 
our diplomatists as yourself, makes me very happy in beginning a 
private correspondence with you. I am afraid our English political 
feelings are wide apart, but although this may, together with the 
necessity of choosing a man who could repair immediately to his 
post, have influenced H. M.’s Government in not offering the Paris 
Embassy to you, I hope it will be no bar to your writing to me most 
openly on all questions of foreign affairs and any points which affect 
your personal comfort. 

After forty-five years of diplomatic service, mainly spent 
at a spot peculiarly distasteful to him, Canning was entitled 
to the blue ribbon among embassies ; and as he was no party 
VOL. II. Q 
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man, but had been appointed to various missions by both of 
the great political parties, Lord Granville’s plea of diverging 
feelings upon home subjects was unavailing. It was a little 
galling to see one" of his own assistants—the same Henry 
Wellesley, afterwards Lord Cowley, who had served under him 
at the Porte in 1846—raised to the dignity of ambassador at 
Paris, while his old chief remained buried at Stambol ; and 
according to the Dowager Lady Cowley no one was more 
surprized at the injustice than the fortunate diplomatist him¬ 
self. Coming almost at the same moment as Lord Derby’s 
retractation, the slight must have been irritating, but Canning, 
after a little reflection, submitted quietly to being passed over, 
and wrote in friendly terms to Lord Granville :— 


The kind remembrances with which you have opened a private 
correspondence with me must naturally influence the spirit of my 
reply. I trust indeed that a letter of mine which crossed yours on 
the way will have served to shew already that I am not insensible to 
such recollections. I should perhaps have been better pleased if 
circumstances had allowed you to give me the option of going to Paris, 
though rather in a diplomatic than a personal point of view. But I 
repress any tendency to act in that sense not only from consideration 
for you, but because I should be sorry to close my volume here with 
a semblance of pique , and more particularly because an abrupt step 
taken by me at this moment would place the public service as well as 
myself in a false position. Whatever may be the degree of difference 
between us on matters of home policy, I willingly accept your offer of 
confidence on foreign questions, and depend upon it that while we 
stand in our present relations towards each other I shall write to you 
respecting them, as I wrote in days of yore to your father’s friend. 


Events, however, were gradually forming into shape which 
must have made the Great Elchi feel that there were com¬ 
pensations for the loss of Paris and the Foreign Office, Had 
he been appointed to either, who was there in the whole roll 
of diplomacy that could take his place when the storm that 
was gathering burst in all its fury upon the Porte ? Hardly 
had he been away six months when there arose a universal 
cry for Lord Stratford to return and protect his ancient ward. 
Ministers bowed to the necessity. Probably neither Lord 
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Aberdeen nor the Foreign Secretary Lord John Russell was 
personally eager to restore a man whom they could not under¬ 
stand and of whom they were half afraid : but no one else 
could manage the Turks, and Lord Stratford, who had resigned 
his embassy in January 1853, was begged to resume it and 
start with as little delay as possible for the scene of action 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE RETURN OF THE GREAT ELCHL 
February—April 1853. 

Lord Stratford's conduct of the negotiations which pre¬ 
ceded the Crimean war will probably stand as the corner¬ 
stone of his career. Seldom, indeed, has diplomacy enjoyed 
so wide and pregnant an occasion for the exercise of its 
powers as was then presented. From April to December 
1853 the British Embassy at Constantinople was the de¬ 
positary of a series of proposals, emanating from various 
sources, for the settlement of the dispute between Russia and 
the Porte. France, England, and Austria had each in turn 
its own special nostrum to heal the rupture. The four repre¬ 
sentatives at Vienna ran an eager race against the four 
ambassadors at Pera for the prize of solving the problem. 
Never, even in the history of diplomacy, was there such a 
bewildering succession of rival schemes, often crossing each 
other in the swift exchange of royal and imperial messengers ; 
never was so much ink and paper lavished upon a simple 
issue,—never, said Lord Stratford, with happy disregard of 
Homeric conditions, since the Siege of Troy. Through all 
this tangled web, two men alone held the ends of the skein ; 
two men knew exactly what they wanted, and resolutely kept 
to “the Question." Governments and ambassadors at St. 
James's, Paris, and Vienna might try their hands at notes, 
conventions, and declarations, which seemed to them to meet 
the exigencies of the case : but these two men instantly de¬ 
tected the flaw, and reverted to “ the Question.” One of them 
was the Emperor Nicholas, who, after a quarter of a century 
of moderation, had resolved to win for himself a predomi- 
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nating ascendancy over Turkey: the other was Viscount 
Stratford de Redcliffe, who already possessed the very influ¬ 
ence that was coveted by the Czar, and who had no intention 
of allowing English prestige to be outshone by Russia. 

It is essential to examine very jealously the whole course 
of the intricate negotiations which centred round this main 
issue. There are those who have laid to the charge of the 
ambassador the blame, if blame it was, of bringing about the 
Crimean war; and if it should appear from the documents 
that he used his individual influence in such a manner as 
to frustrate negotiations which, without sacrificing the main 
Question, would have conduced to peace, then the blame must 
be impartially awarded. If, on the other hand, the cumulative 
evidence of his official and private papers proves that he 
supported with all his great influence every proposal that 
could possibly have brought about a reconciliation between 
the two parties, without yielding the main Question, then let 
there be no further talk of blame. “ The Question,” be it 
understood, was the Eastern Question : in this case it took 
the form of an attempt of Russia to obtain a recognized 
ascendancy in Turkey by means of a new hold upon the 
Greek subjects of the Ottoman Empire. That ascendancy, 
in the opinion of every statesman in Europe, outside Russia, 
was to be resisted at all costs. There was no divergence of 
views upon this : Paris, London, Vienna, and even Berlin, 
would have nothing to do with a Russian protectorate over the 
Greek Church in Turkey, with all its obvious consequences. 
The only debatable issue was how far this inadmissible pro¬ 
tectorate or ascendancy was included in the original Russian 
proposal, and how far it was eliminated in the various amend¬ 
ments thereto proposed at different times by the different 
Powers. The point for Lord Stratford’s biographer to ascer¬ 
tain is whether in resisting or suspending this or that pro¬ 
posal, and in supporting an alternative, the ambassador was 
overstraining his suspicions of Russia and needlessly endan¬ 
gering the prospects of peace. 

A few words must be said on the subject of authorities. 
The official papers relating to this period have been published 
in considerable detail. The volume of Correspondence respect - 
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ing the rights and privileges of the Greek and Latin Churches 
in Turkey (generally referred to under the title of Eastern 
Papers') for 1853 occupies nearly a thousand pages. Com¬ 
paring the printed pages with the brouillons or drafts, I find 
that very few of Lord Stratford’s despatches of any import¬ 
ance are omitted, and that in those that are published the 
excisions are trifling, and usually dictated by the well-known 
rule of the Foreign Office that sentences reflecting upon the 
sovereigns and ministers of friendly Powers must be cancelled. 
The ostensible despatches of an ambassador, however, are 
not necessarily the fullest commentaries on his conduct. 
Sometimes the really vital motive of a transaction is sup¬ 
pressed from prudential reasons. I have never found this 
to be the case with Lord Stratford’s reports ; but, having a 
future Blue Book before his eyes, it was necessary that he 
should write more cautiously and reservedly in a paper in¬ 
tended to be laid before Parliament, than in private letters. 
His despatches contain the truth and nothing but the truth ; 
but sometimes one has to look further to be sure that it 
is the whole truth. For this I have relied on his private 
correspondence with Lord Clarendon, the Foreign Minister. 
Writing confidentially to his chief, the ambassador was able 
to unbosom himself freely of all the doubts, difficulties, and 
suspicions that choked his progress. Further, I have used 
the instructions given to, and the answering reports drawn 
up by, the dragoman who was the daily intermediary between 
the Embassy and the Porte. In addition to these ample 
materials, the ambassador’s private correspondence with Lady 
Stratford is a valuable guide. Her letters during this eventful 
period shew that she worked hard in her own province as 
her husband’s representative in London, and some of her in¬ 
terviews with Lord Clarendon and other ministers cast a 
vivid light upon the policy and proceedings of the Govern¬ 
ment. The correspondence with Vice-Admiral Dundas, and 
with colleagues at other Courts, such as Lords West¬ 
moreland and Cowley at Vienna and Paris, and Sir G. 
Hamilton Seymour at Petersburg, occasionally add something 
of importance to our information ; and some letters of Mr. 
Alison, the Oriental Secretary at Constantinople, furnish inter- 
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esting details of the negotiations in which he was a prominent 
instrument. Few transactions can be cited which are exposed 
to a fiercer light than those which are recorded and reiterated 
in these various documents. Had Lord Stratford anything to 
conceal, it is hardly possible that he could have prevented its 
escaping through one or other of the many confidential 
channels to which his biographer has access, and of which he 
proposes to make a frank and unreserved use. 

It has been suggested on the authority of the Russian 
Foreign Office, 1 with reference to a supposed understanding 
between Lords Stratford and Palmerston, that “ if the private 
correspondence of these two statesmen could be known, 
it is probable that in it would be found the secret of all this 
Oriental crisis.” The insinuation belongs to a long series of 
a similar character m the Russian official “ history: ” it is 
wholly false. Lord Stratford wrote twice to Lord Palmerston 
in 1853, on insignificant subjects, such as about a traveller who 
brought an introduction from the Home Secretary. There was 
no political correspondence between them. Indeed Lord 
Stratford had no leisure for anything beyond his official corre¬ 
spondence, and even his wife was often forced to be contented 
with a hurriedly written scrawl on a small half-sheet of note 

1 Diplomatic Study on the Crimean War: Russian official publication (Allen 
& Co., 1882), i. 211. This singular work, which is understood to represent the 
views of the Russian Foreign Office, is a most valuable contribution to the history 
of diplomacy, and the strongest testimony to Lord Stratford’s penetration that 
could possibly be produced. In it the Russians stand condemned out of their 
own mouths. The astonishing frankness of the book, its bold confessions of error 
and deceit, are so startling that one is tempted to overlook its frequent and glaring 
misrepresentations. There is hardly one date to a dozen pages, and this omission 
in a history which to a great extent turns upon questions of exact dates is very 
convenient to the author’s purpose. But the most curious feature in the work is 
the amazing ignorance it displays of documents which are within everyone’s reach. 
It seems to have been written from imperfect recollections after an interval of 
years without any consultation of the authorities. Almost every page of the chapters 
on the negotiations at Constantinople and Vienna contains a serious misstatement 
—to use no harsher term—which a superficial study of the ordinary official papers 
is able to correct. If lie one must, it is a pity to lie in the face of established 
facts. Something may perhaps be allowed on the score of a bad translation. 
The English version abounds in blunders of spelling, and displays a very thorough 
ignorance of diplomatic names and acts ; and the dates are given indifferently in 
Old and New Style to the confusion of an inexperienced reader. For a happy 
mixture of candour and misrecital of facts the book is perhaps unequalled ; and it is 
not safe to trust a single paragraph of it unless supported by other evidence. 
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1853 paper. Had Palmerston been Foreign Secretary, the Russian 

- insinuation might have had some plausibility ; but with Palmer- 

® T ’ 66 ston at the Home Office it would never have occurred to him 
to carry on a political correspondence. Though the two 
men held very similar views on foreign policy, the ambassador 
did not then entertain that full and friendly confidence in the 
“ Firebrand ” which would have led to private confidence. 

The diplomatic transactions preceding the Crimean war 
fall naturally into three principal divisions. The first consists 
of the direct negotiation at Constantinople between Russia 
and Turkey through Prince Menshikov between March and 
May 1853, and concludes with the exchange of notes between 
Count Nesselrode and Reshid Pasha, and the consequent 
passage of the Pruth by the Russian troops. The second 
period is that of neither war nor peace, when Four Powers 
exhausted their ingenuity in devising remedies for the crisis ; 
and it ends with the formal ultimatum of the Porte to the 
Russian general in the Principalities in October and the ensuing 
advance of the Allied squadrons into the Hellespont. The 
third includes the months during which Turkey waged war 
with Russia unaided, save by the mere presence of the fleets, 
and concludes when the affair of Sinope and the avenging 
entrance of the Allied squadrons into the Black Sea rendered 
all hopes of an accommodation futile. War was not declared 
till March 1854, but the advance into the Euxine at the 
beginning of January practically decided the question. 

Everyone has read in the fascinating pages of Mr. King- 
lake’s first volume how the peace of Europe was disturbed on 
account of a door-key, a silver star, and the mending of a 
dilapidated dome. The historian of the British expedition to 
the Crimea has written with becoming gravity of the religious 
sentiment associated with these apparently trivial objects, 
but it requires all the impressive seriousness which he 
possesses to conceal the smile over the follies of poor humanity 
which lurks behind his narrative of the dispute about the Holy 
Places at Jerusalem. There was an old quarrel between the 
rival Greek and Latin Churches, as to which of them had 
certain, to us perhaps inappreciable, rights and privileges in 
the Sanctuaries of the Holy Land, and despite the impartial 
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police of the Turks many a sanguinary struggle had taken place 
at Easter between the fanatics on the very site of the sacred 
mysteries which both denominations revered. France and 
Russia espoused the rival causes of their respective Churches— 
France from her policy of predominant influence in Syria,— 
Russia partly from genuine religious fanaticism, partly because 
she dreaded the weakening of her position as would-be pro¬ 
tector of the Orthodox Church in the East, which it was her 
constant ambition to establish. In January 1842 the claims 
of the two- parties to repair the cupola of the Holy Sepulchre 
came before the Porte, and Sir Stratford Canning, with his 
usual good sense, advised the Turks to repair it themselves. 
The question reappeared from time to time, and in 1850-2 
attained alarming proportions. M. de Lavalette, the French 
ambassador, carried his remonstrances to the point of menace, 
and a rupture seemed imminent. The wise conciliation of the 
Ottoman Government, however, calmed the hostile passions 
of the claimants, and in March 1852 Canning was able to 
report to Lord Malmesbury what he believed to be “ the ter¬ 
mination of the ill-advised and long-pending question of the 
Syrian Sanctuaries.” During his absence in England, however, 
the dispute entered upon a new phase. Russia, dissatisfied 
with the arrangement proffered by Turkey, resolved to send 
a special embassy to the Porte, and Prince Menshikov was 
entrusted with the task of settling the pending difficulties as 
to the Holy Places and obtaining satisfactory guarantees for 
the future. It was upon these guarantees that the problem of 
peace or war turned. 

There was seemingly little in this mission to rouse the 
suspicions of the English Cabinet Russia had given explicit 
assurances that Prince Menshikov was instructed merely to 
obtain a satisfactory settlement of the Jerusalem dispute, that 
he had no ulterior aims, and that his intentions were purely 
pacific. The question of a special convention, nominally to 
guarantee the rights and privileges of the Greek Church 
throughout the Ottoman dominion, really to establish Russian 
ascendancy in Turkey, which formed part, and the essential 
part, of the Prince’s instructions, was not so much as hinted 
at in the communications of the Czar’s government with 
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853 England. There were rumours however of armed prepara- 
— tions in the south of Russia, and these, coupled with troubles 
T ' 66 in Montenegro and the consequent despatch of Count 
Leiningen to Constantinople with an Austrian ultimatum, 
were enough to make the British Government anxious to have 
Lord Stratford back at his post He had resigned his embassy 
in January, and had fully made up his mind that he had seen 
the last of the old place of exile : but under the circumstances, 
with an Austrian and a Russian plenipotentiary on their ways 
to Constantinople, a crisis in Montenegro, and an obscure 
prospect in the religious dispute, he did not feel himself 
justified in resisting the request of Lord Aberdeen and Lord 
John Russell that he would resume his duties at the Porte. 

Accordingly on 25 February 1853 he received his instruc¬ 
tions. It is an open secret that they were drawn up by his own 
hand, or, as Lord Clarendon (who had just then taken 
over the Foreign Office) put it, “ largely borrowed ” from the 
ambassador’s memorandum. They are published in the 
official Correspondence concerning the rights and privileges of 
the Greek and Latin Churches in Turkey 1854 (No. 94, 8vo. 
ed., pp. 83-6). “ At this critical period of the fate of the 

Ottoman Empire ” he was commanded by the Queen to return 
to his embassy “ for a special purpose and charged with special 
instructions.” He was to counsel prudence to the Porte and 
forbearance on the part of France and Russia. Pie was to 
neutralize by England’s moral influence the alarming con¬ 
tingencies opened up by the demands of the two Powers and 
the “ dictatorial if not menacing attitude they had assumed.” 
On his way out he was to pause at Paris and Vienna. At Paris 
he was to dwell upon the identical interests of England and 
France in the East, to further their “ cordial cooperation in 
maintaining the integrity and independence -of the Turkish 
Empire,” and to point out the fatal embarrassment to which 
that empire would be exposed if unduly pressed by the French 
Government on the question of the Holy Places. At Vienna 
he was to express the pleasure of her Majesty’s Government 
at Austria’s assurance that her friendly disposition towards 
the Porte remained unchanged and her conservative policy 
in the East would be strictly adhered to. The Sultan was to 
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be assured of the friendly feelings of England, as proved by 
the return of an envoy so well disposed as Lord Stratford, and 
at the same time to be warned of the gravity of the situation 
which had compelled that return. He was left unfettered by 
special instructions for the settlement of the Holy Places’ 
dispute : his own judgment and discretion might be trusted to 
guide him. The Porte was to be told that she had to thank 
her own maladministration and the accumulated grievances of 
foreign nations for the menacing tone now adopted towards 
her by certain Powers ; that a general revolt of her Christian 
subjects might ensue ; and the Sultan and his ministers were 
to be convinced “ that the crisis is one which requires the 
utmost prudence on their part, and confidence in the sincerity 
and soundness of the advice they will receive from you, to 
resolve it favourably for their future peace and independence.” 
He was to counsel reforms in the administration of Turkey, 
by which alone could the sympathy of the British nation be 
preserved. 

“ It remains ” concluded the Foreign Secretary, “ only for 
me to say that in the event, which her Majesty’s Government 
earnestly hope may not arise, of imminent danger to the 
existence of the Turkish Government, your Excellency will 
in such case despatch a messenger to Malta, requesting the 
Admiral to hold himself in readiness, but you will not direct 
him to approach the Dardanelles without positive instructions 
from her Majesty’s Government.” 

It has been insinuated that this final paragraph was worded 
so as to prevent the ambassador’s impetuosity committing his 
Government by an indiscreet summons to the fleet: but there 
is ample reason to believe that the wording was his own ; and 
his whole conduct in reference to the squadron will be found 
to prove that he went behind his Government, rather than 
before it, in his desire for a naval demonstration. He had 
sufficient confidence in his method of pacific negotiation to 
be able to dispense with extraordinary powers for armed 
menace. 

He started at once for Paris, accompanied by Mr.'Alison, 
Mr. Layard (then Member for Aylesbury), Lord Pevenscy 
(now Earl of Sheffield) and Count Pisani. They remained at 
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1853 the French capital, intent upon gaining every possible insight 

- into the policy of the Emperor, until the 17th, and during the 

/E1 * 66 interval some interesting communications from the ambassador 
reached his friends and the Foreign Office. It is clear that 
he had no suspicion of what was before him, that he anticipated 
an arrangement of the Holy Places’ dispute, and dwelt most 
earnestly and also despairingly upon the prospects of reform 
in Turkey, which he believed the Russian ambassador would 
do his best to retard. Thus he wrote to Lady Stratford :— 


To his 
Wife, 
Paris, 
March 


The more I hear and the more I reflect on Turkish affairs the 
less reason do I see to reckon upon any success at Constantinople. 
France, I think, is inclined to move with us, and I question whether 
Russia even is ready to bring on a crisis, provided she be satisfied, 
which is by no means impossible, with respect to the Holy Places in 
Palestine. But as to any real change in the Porte’s system of ad¬ 
ministration, or the adoption of sound measures in a right spirit, I 
only don’t despair because we live in miraculous times and because 
it would be too painful to go on without a glimmering of hope. 


His impressions of Louis NapoHon and French policy 
are expressed in the following memorandum of a conversation 
which took place on 10 March :— 

I had yesterday the honour of dining with the Emperor and 
Empress of the French. The dinner was served in the Galerie de 
Diane at the Tuileries. On returning to the drawing-room after 
dinner the Emperor took me into an adjoining apartment, and, when 
we were seated, entered into conversation at some length, though 
rather in a desultory manner, on political affairs. 

He began by expressing his satisfaction at finding that there was 
nothing to prevent the two Governments from acting together in the 
East, and that both agreed in wishing to uphold the Ottoman 
Empire. He seemed to think that Austria had treated the Porte 
rather sharply 'in the late transactions at Constantinople, and he 
made some inquiries respecting what I understood to have been 
settled about the Turkish claims in the Bocche di Cattaro . He spoke 
of the Holy Places, and threw the blame of engaging in that question 
on the partiprHre of 'the Montalembert school and the Legislative 
Assembly. He desired nothing better than to finish the affair. He 
was not disposed to make difficulties so long as his honour was un¬ 
compromised ; and he would not object to the maintenance of the 
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Sultan’s firman, supposing France to retain what had been previously 1853 

accorded. He talked of Egypt as having been an object of some - 

difference between the two Governments. He understood that we 
only wanted the railway for our communications with India, and he 
had declared his mind to those who seemed to forget that England, 
not France, possessed extensive territories in that country. He said 
that he had no wish to make the Mediterranean a French lake,—to 
use a well-known expression,—but that he should like to see it made 
an European one. He did not explain the meaning of this phrase. 

If he meant that the shores of the Mediterranean should be exclu¬ 
sively in the hands of Christendom, the dream is rather colossal. 

Syria came next into consideration. I recommended a strict ad¬ 
herence to existing arrangements. He acquiesced, like a man who 
knew little of the subject. He shewed some curiosity respecting the 
Sultan’s character, nothing that implied belief in the probability of 
Turkish regeneration. The Emperor then touched upon several 
topics unconnected with the East. He spoke of the refugees in 
England, more particularly of those in the Channel Islands, of the 
reproaches addressed to him by the English press, of the fears mani¬ 
fested in England of an invasion, of his position with respect to 
the Bourbons, and also of the famous coup d'etat , by which he 
had cleared his way to the throne. In touching on these delicate 
subjects his language was moderate, his tone rather deprecatory than 
aggressive. In December 1851 he had acted from necessity. He 
was surprized at being suspected of hostility to England. His 
sentiments, on the contrary, were favourable to a country where 
he had received so many marks of hospitality and kindness. There 
was not, to be sure, much sentiment in politics, which generally 
turned on points of interest; but if there were no differences, no 
grounds of quarrel, why should there be any hostile feeling ? The 
Press in England had treated him with much asperity, and the 
refugees, on account of their vicinity and malevolence, were naturally 
a cause of annoyance to him. He traced to them a recent design 
upon his life, which had been frustrated by the vigilance of the 
police. He remarked that the Comte de Chambord, though himself a 
quiet, inoffensive man, was pushed on by the more active spirits 
around him, and he added that the existence at former periods of a 
pretender to the British throne had for the time unsettled the friendly 
relations between France and England. He spoke contemptuously of 
orators, naming, by way of example, Berryer and Odillon Barrot, as 
men who, in the display of their talents, overlooked the real point in 
question. He talked with confidence of his hold on public opinion, 
especially in the provinces, saying that he required no guards, and 
could go alone into the most retired streets of Paris with safety. 
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Reverting for a moment, as he rose and walked towards the 

- Empress’s drawing-room, to the affairs of Turkey, he declared his 

zet. 66 wishes to be in favour of Turkish independence and the progress of 
civilization. 

Throughout our conversation it- was my object rather to learn 
the Emperor’s opinions than to hazard any of my own, especially on 
topics not relating immediately to the East. I endeavoured, never¬ 
theless, as occasions offered, to impress on his mind the urgency of 
an effective reform in Turkey, and his obligation, in respect of the 
Holy Places, to be foremost in concession, as France had been the 
first to raise that embarrassing question. I ventured also to remind 
him of the means employed, however unavoidably, for the establish¬ 
ment of his power, and of the shock which the employment of such 
means had naturally given to the moral sentiments of England ; that 
in proportion as the resort to such extremities should be compensated 
by good results and by the prospect of better, public opinion would 
recognize its necessity and people would place more confidence in the 
principles of his government. Referring to the earnest assent which 
he had previously given to a remark of mine, purporting that every 
nation had a common interest in the general prosperity, I observed 
that, order being the basis of prosperity, we beheld its establishment 
under his auspices with satisfaction, and looked to the working of his 
government for the maintenance of that tranquillity in his empire, 
and of that peace throughout Europe, with which our best interests 
were indissolubly connected. With respect to the refugees I drew 
his attention to the late proceedings in Parliament, and brought them 
to his consideration in proof of our sincere intentions to do all that 
the institutions of the country permitted in order to give the full 
benefit of English law to those friendly Governments who were ex¬ 
posed to the machinations of the refugees. The sacredness of the 
right of asylum in a country like England, and the broad principle 
of humanity on which it rested, were not after all to be overlooked. 
Foreign States could hardly with justice complain of its exercise 
when the sovereign of the country enjoyed no better security than 
what was accorded by law to them and their rulers. 

To Lord The impression left upon my mind by the conversation thus re- 

Clarendon corded is that Louis Napoldon, meaning to be well with us, at least for 

14 March the present, is ready to act politically in concert with England at Con¬ 
stantinople ; but it remains to be seen whether he looks to the re¬ 
storation of Turkish power, or merely to the consequences of its 
decay, preparing to avail himself of them hereafter in the interest of 
France. As it appears, moreover, that the maintenance of his own 
personal position is the mainspring of his policy, he is not likely to 
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adopt without necessity any change of institutions calculated to 1853 

give room for the play of influences adverse to his Government, nor- 

can he be expected to abstain from any attempt required in hisjudg- nrr. 66 
ment by the circumstances of the time to consolidate his power or to 
avert any danger that may threaten its continuance. It may, therefore, 
be doubted whether his cooperation even in the East can be accepted 
by us without some shades of caution ; nor would it apparently be 
safe to rely upon his goodwill, unable as her Majesty’s Government 
must be to remove all causes of difference with him, unless our means 
of defence be improved. 

I or those with me have seen a number of celebrities belonging To Lord 
to the past or present day during our week of stay here. In general, 
as might have been expected, the Emperor is a blackamoor to the ^ arC 
former and almost an angel of light to the latter. His adversaries 
say that his system has no basis and cannot last. His votaries 
ground their hope of its continuance on the difficulty of finding a 
substitute. All agree in thinking that he means it to last, and some 
are of opinion that he will stick at nothing to make it last. 

It is an awful thing for a sovereign to be separated from all the 
talents and almost from all the moral principle of his country. In 
a highly civilized age and country the position is monstrous, except 
as a dictatorship required by special circumstances. It is so un¬ 
natural that it falsifies all the relations of the State in which it exists, 
and disturbs even the sympathy of national interests between one 
Power and another. Notwithstanding the present dispositions of this 
Government towards England, friendly as they seem to be, and pro¬ 
bably are, you will find it difficult, I fear, in the long run to reckon 
with confidence on French connexion as a stable element of resist¬ 
ance to any dangerous combination of the anti-constitutional powers. 


While at Paris, Lord Stratford received ominous news 
from Constantinople. Matters had apparently become so 
menacing that the charge d’affaires, Colonel Rose, had taken 
the grave step of summoning the Mediterranean squadron 
to Vourla. Vice-Admiral Dundas refused to move without 
express orders from the Government, and his refusal was 
approved. The French, however, were more adventurous, 
and hastily despatched their fleet to the Gulf of Salamis : a 
movement which had considerable influence upon the question 
of peace or war. Lord Clarendon’s opinion is given with 
sufficient clearness in the following letter to Lord Stratford :— 
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From Lord 
Clarendon, 
23 March 


To his 
Wife, 
Dresden, 
20 March 


Lord Westmoreland will shew you the despatches containing the 
latest intelligence from Constantinople and the views of the Government 
upon it, as well as the communications we have had with the French 
Government. Rose acted hastily in sending for the fleet, and Admiral 
Dundas very discreetly in not quitting Malta without orders from home. 
The French Government have come to a precipitate decision in order¬ 
ing their fleet to sail, but it will not go further than Salamis. Why it 
goes at all they are rather puzzled to say. After all the solemn and 
personal assurances given to us by the Emperor of Russia, it would 
have been utterly unjustifiable on our part to doubt his word, and we 
do therefore believe that the independence and integrity of the Turkish 
Empire are not endangered by the mission of Prince Menshikov. 

It is certainly unfortunate that you should not have been on the 
spot when he arrived. Your experience and position might have kept 
matters in a right direction, and prevented both Russian and Turkish 
ebullitions, from which mischief is still to be apprehended. You 
know what importance Russians attach to rank, and that Prince 
Menshikov is therefore not likely to have paid much attention to 
the charges d’affaires who represented England and France at this 
critical moment of Turkish affairs. I am sure under the grave cir¬ 
cumstances of the case you will not lose an unnecessary moment in 
getting to Constantinople. 

Admiral Dundas despatched a steamer immediately there to inform 
Colonel Rose that the fleet would not come. 

Leaving Paris on 17 March, the Embassy entered upon a 
journey which was a series of mishaps :— 

We are not fortunate, dearest E. We left Paris, as you know, 
at half-past 7 on Thursday evening, meaning by a strong exertion to 
reach Vienna to-morrow morning. Between Mannheim and Frankfort 
the train was accidentally—one could almost suspect designedly— 
delayed from want of water for the boiler, and we were obliged most 
reluctantly to pass the night of Friday at Frankfort. We have since 
struggled on night and day to overtake the night train, even at the 
expense of an express from Weimar to Leipzig. The difficulty of 
obtaining correct information in these small German States is great, 
and I fear that it will not be possible for us to reach Prague in time 
for the night train to Vienna. The consequence will be the loss of a 
whole day, and no chance of being able to do anything before 
Tuesday. How much in war must depend on fortune, when so 
slight an accident as this of ours can change the course of a 
journey ! . . . 

As for me, when I am not reading or sleeping, and at times when 
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I am, my thoughts are divided between London and Paris, Vienna 
and Constantinople. The latter, as we move on, acquires the right 
to them, and I am very anxious to know more and to be on the 
spot. At Vienna we shall probably get some further intelligence. If 
the Menshikov act of the play continues till we reach the Bosphorus, 
there may be room for much. If not, it may, perchance, be as well 
for me to have been out of the way. Bakalum ! 

Briinn, Monday , 3 p.m. —We arrived here half an hour ago only to 
stick fast for an uncertain length of time at a distance of about ninety 
miles from Vienna. The weather is milder, but there is much snow, 
and the road is fairly blocked up ahead. They tell us that people 
are at work to make a passage, and we shall start as soon as they 
have succeeded in making one. Meanwhile we have patience for our 
only resource beside the Restauration in which I am writing. It 
is lucky that we did not take an express train from Prague. The 
result would have been an earlier stoppage here, and a heavy expense 
to no purpose. We have exhausted our meagre library, and there is 
no news to be had. Alison is better, but not right. The others, 
including the Elchi> owe their ill looks to want of shaving and wash¬ 
ing. It must be allowed that there are serious drawbacks on the 
advantage of railway travelling. The hurry, the noise, the jostling, 
the confusion of tongues and persons, the dirty accommodations, the 
bad food, the ignorance of what one passes through, have all to find 
their compensation in the single advantage of speed. Accidents, how¬ 
ever, are less frequent on the Continent than with us ; but we spare 
our lives and limbs at the sacrifice of a large proportion of that main 
object. 

Tuesday morning .—Still at Briinn, but rumours of deliverance in 
four or five hours. We are lodged in a spacious hotel, accidentally 
full to the bewilderment of its one waiter. We are as warm as Ger¬ 
man stoves can make us, washed, shaved, and decently attired—fit, 
in short, for transfer to a civilized metropolis. Our rooms are uncom¬ 
monly well supplied with bells, and each bell has an inscription over it. 
“Once for the waiter, twice for the chambermaid, three times for 
Boots,” and so on. Unluckily every pull is not a ring, so that the most 
observant traveller may bring up the maid instead of the waiter, or 
Boots instead of the maid, quite innocently. The Count is for ever 
pulling, and somehow or other it is always the girl who appears. 
He has met with a friend from Paris three days older in detention 
than ourselves. This is a real consolation, and puts in a strong light 
the disadvantages and utter uselessness of despatch. No news of 
any kind : an old German newspaper, stewed to rags, has yielded a 
report that Menshikov’s Ultimatum had been rejected. But the 
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1853 statement is immediately followed by a contradiction. Quefaire ? Que 
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jet. 66 Vienna, Wednesday morning. — Here at last ! We got in between 

8 and 9 yesterday morning. A tiresome journey from Briinn, by a 
monster train, and through avenues of snow which fully justified 
our delay. The fall of snow must have been great indeed, for 
even the streets are crowded with large heaps of it, and the road 
towards Trieste was not open yesterday. We expect despatches from 
Stambol to-day. A note of the 7th from Rose to Westmoreland rather 
puzzles than enlightens us. I had my talk with W. last night. He is 
just what he always is—slatternly in politics, infinitely good-natured, 
and 6 ft. 3 in. tall. He wants us all to dine with him to-morrow—a 
temptation, for our friend, the Herzog von Karl, where we are lodging, 
is not happy in his cookery. I am to see Count Buol, I suppose, to¬ 
day, and perhaps the Emperor to-morrow. H. I. M. is about again. 
It appears that he was all but given up for several hours. The blow 
was an awful one, and his escape quite providential. The stories 
of a popular movement against us are utterly groundless. The 
universal civility which we experienced on the road followed us to 
the very door of the hotel. There will be no serious refugee question. 
I have a few, but very few, private visits to make :—Mettemich, 
Esterhazy, Von Hammer, and Lady William Russell, who is under 
this roof. 

After interviews with the Emperor and Count Buol, the 
ambassador was able to report that the views of the Austrian 
Government in reference to Turkey appeared to coincide with 
those of her Majesty’s Cabinet; that the Emperor was not 
acquainted with any ulterior object for Prince Menshikov’s 
mission beyond the settlement of the Holy Places’ question ; 
and that, except in regard to the enthusiastic reception ac¬ 
corded to Kossuth and Mazzini and other “ rebels ” in Eng¬ 
land, the feelings of Austria to Great Britain were friendly. 
Writing to his wife on the 28th he said :— 

I found it easier to leave Vienna than Paris, but not without 
using up a day or two more than I had intended. ... In both 
capitals the functions of Government are so much concentered after 
a succession of singular incidents that I wished not to pass on without 
learning all I could of the real character and future prospect of those 
in power. The thing most evident is that in France and Austria, 
as in Russia, ministers and parliamentary institutions are completely 
in discredit. The one sovereign will is thought to be the best 
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depositary of power, and those who think otherwise have mainly to 
thank themselves for the success of that opinion. In France the 
Emperor, in Austria the Empire, owes more to negative than to 
positive causes. Louis Napoleon keeps down the inconvenient and 
unpopular pretensions of several others. The different portions of 
the Austrian Empire are incapable of an independent existence. 

This does not apply to the Italian parts of it; but all the others 
find an interest in keeping them in submission and hate those who 
meddle in a contrary sense. ... It is painful to note how the best 
hopes of improvement have been quenched by the follies and crimes 
of the democratic party—that is for the present—and Heaven knows 
for how long. The Emperors look to their armies, and nothing more 
costly or burthensome exists under the sun. I am half inclined to 
think that our business, as things now stand, is to look rather to 
international than to political sympathies—to the relations of material 
interest as between country and country, and not so much to 
forms of internal government Our example does most, perhaps, 
for the cause of free institutions when we abstain from making 
proselytes or encouraging disaffections. We stand greatly in need of 
friends and are more likely to feel an increase than a diminution in 
the want. I have borne this in mind in all my communications with 
Vienna and Paris, I should hope not entirely without effect. 

The journey to Trieste was not accomplished without 
difficulty. 

We resumed our journey on Saturday. We crossed the Sommer- 
ang by moonlight. Four hours, bitter cold, over snow. The stars 
however were visible and the wind did not annoy us. Next day we 
railed it away through Gratz and Laibach; a slow process with 
frequent interruptions through a wilderness of snow. At Laibach 
warm rooms, dinner, and carriages awaited us, which made a pleasant 
though brief episode. At Gratz I could not stop to see the Archduke 
John, as I had intended. So I sent Acland’s book to him with a 
highly respectful epistle of excuses for myself. It was a disappoint¬ 
ment to me; but it could not be otherwise. Railways are really 
good for nothing except to go blindfold from place to place with 
superior velocity, and here the latter advantage is not always to be 
had. We saw the town and village people going to their Easter 
church services, many of them in country costumes recalling the 
memories of a bygone age ; but the train hurried us along as a set of 
outcasts having naught to do with religion or with home. At 9 p.m. 
we mounted our carriages and entered upon the last portion of our 
journey. . . . Each carriage had four horses. The journey was to be 
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performed in ten hours, so that we reckoned on reaching the hotel at 
Trieste, prepared for our arrival, at 7 next morning. We soon found 
the snow much worse than we expected, fresh supplies falling to 
augment what was already on the ground. A strong north wind, a Borer, 
sprang up and save the clouded presence of the moon the night was 
most forbidding. On we toiled however, more slowly as we advanced 
until we overtook the post Eilwagen, drawn for better speed by oxen, 
which had at least the advantage of opening the road for us. After 
a long struggle of eleven hours we reached this place, 412 posts from 
Laibach, 212 posts from Trieste. Here we learnt that the mail from 
Trieste had been obliged to turn back, that our own post companion 
would go no further, and that we must stick here too. Our spirits 
rebelled, and King went forth to find a posse of peasants who would 
clear the snow away and help our carriages through. This fair ap¬ 
pearance soon melted away. It was ascertained that two travellers 
from Trieste had been forced to return on horseback, leaving their 
carriages on the road, and that the carriages were fairly buried in the 
snow. Nothing remained but resignation to the will of Providence, 
and we are now waiting for the wind to go down and the road to be 
cleared. 

Such a road from Vienna ! We were again snowed up in com¬ 
pany with the mails, and travelled night and day with severe colds to 
no purpose. I am too old and tough to be the w T orse from this, but 
younger constitutions find it trying. 

Meanwhile I cannot doubt your having judged rightly about 
the squadron. Russia, without meaning downright mischief just 
now, is probably seeking to restore her old prepotential influence, and 
unfortunately France has given her’ the opportunity. She has the 
vantage ground with respect to the Holy Places, and there would 
be little wisdom in tempting her further. She will, however, in my 
humble judgment, require to be closely looked after, especially as 
she has found so able an advocate in the Times . 

I wonder that France should have sent her squadron upwards on 
a mere presumption of your doing the same. Alas ! the mischief done 
in politics by petty or oblique motives. 


We started from Trieste on Wednesday at 11 a.m., we entered the 
Archipelago on Saturday night, and we passed the Dardanelles this 
(Monday) morning at an early hour. Stephen Pisani is on board. 
He has been giving me all the news, and if things have remained at 
Constantinople as he left them more than a week ago there will be 
no lack of difficulty. The Russian demands and accompanying 
demonstrations seem to mean the acquirement once for all of a pre- 
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ponderating influence with all the Greeks in their train, or some act 
of territorial encroachment by way of substitute. The Turks are 
alarmed, the Greeks excited, the Sultan as usual , and his ministers 
fluctuating between their fears and better feelings. ... I also learn 
that the Grand Vezir, though negotiating secretly with Prince 
Menshikov, intends to wait for my arrival before taking a decision. 
If he can stick to this resolution, I leave you to guess with what feel¬ 
ings of interest the appearance of H.M.S. Fury will be hailed to¬ 
morrow morning from both sides of the Golden Horn. The prospect 
is more than enough to make one nervous ; but there is hope to be 
derived from the best of books, and possibly a pebble from the brook 
by the wayside may be found once more the most effectual weapon 
against an armed colossus. My pebble is the simple truth, but I 
must stoop to pick it up where the heavens lie reflected on smooth 
flowing water. Do you understand my metaphors ? 

Here is one of the reports, not remarkable for good 
English, which reached him from Constantinople:— 

We seem positively threatened at this moment by a grand coup 
de main on the part of Russia, notwithstanding the langage mielleux 
held to this moment by the Russian Dictator , who, I understand, 
works first to form a Turkish Ministry of his choice and then put for¬ 
ward his frightful demands, such as, they say, 

Revision of their treaties. 

Cession of the disputed territory on the coast of Circassia. 

Question of Jerusalem. 

Question of Montenegro. 

A sort of 4 protectorat ’ over the Christian Raya population. 

A sort of ‘ protectorat ’ over the Greek Patriarchate here. 

Expulsion of the Hungarian and Pole emigrants, &c. Szc. Szc. 

The Turks, to begin from the highest , seem seized with an extra¬ 
ordinary fright, and rumours are spread by the Russians of England 
and France being understood with Russia on the object of this 
Mission ! ! ! 

The arrival of your lordship is looked for with the greatest pos¬ 
sible anxiety, and it will have to give to the Turks le signe de vie ou 
de mort. They seem to rely e?itirely upon that. The Sultan himself, 
I am assured, is getting very anxious about your arrival. 

The immediate apparition of our fleet towards the Dardanelles 
would, no doubt, operate very favourably and efficiently in our sense ; 
and it would, perhaps, be the only means of checking the Russian 
torrent which, from all appearances, seems ready to overflow. 

Finally, your Excellency will arrive at a most critical and hiterest- 
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ing time for Turkey and perhaps also for Europe ; and we all hope 
and trust that Divine Providence will inspire your lordship with 
whatever measures may be necessary for the general good. 

Official accounts from Odessa report unusual military and naval 
preparations in those parts, and commercial advices state the same 
in regard to Bessarabia and the Azov. 

It is very remarkable that the Prince Menshikov is accompanied 
by the commanders-in-chief of those forces. 

It appears evident this time that the solution of the Gordian 
knot devolves on your Excellency. May it please the Almighty to 
do for the best. 

How strange ! and without you ? It cannot be, yet so 'it is. We 
got into port soon after daylight. A glorious morning—the domes 
and minarets towering above the mist and over each the crescent 
glittering in sunlit gold. I dressed and went on deck. Soon the 
old faces began to appear—Hardy, Black, Hanson, Skene, &c. &c. &c. 
Then came what would have brought your hands to your ears,—a row 
of saluting .reverberated by a thousand echoes. The Colonel came 
on board, attaches also,—Hughes radiant, Smythe lambent,—a new 
uncouth cub. After a time old Duz Oghlu appeared, not a smile or 
a wrinkle the less. He kissed my hand, he inquired after you, he 
assured me of the Sultan’s regard. ... At 11 we landed under a 
salute from the Tiger , at Tophana on the place d’armes; a crowd of 
English, Ionians, and Maltese were collected there. They received 
me with three shouts, which brought tears into my eyes, and made 
my horse very skittish ! The horse, richly caparisoned, had been sent 
to me by Rif’at with a dozen kavasses, and up the hill we went, fol¬ 
lowed by a long train and through ranks of people greeting the old 
ambassador. We reached the palace in due course; I dismissed 
my friends with a speech, the pattern of brevity, and here I am, 
Heaven help me 1 

“On the morning of the 5th of April, 1853” says Mr. 
Kinglake “ the Sultan and all his ministers learned that a 
vessel of war was coming up the Propontis, and they knew 
who it was that was on board. Long before noon the voyage 
and the turmoil of the reception were over, and, except that 
a corvette under the English flag lay at anchor in the Golden 
Horn, there was no seeming change in the outward world. 
Yet all was changed. Lord Stratford de Redcliffe had 
entered once more the palace of the British Embassy. The 
event spread a sense of safety, but also a sense of awe. It 
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seemed to bring with it confusion to the enemies of Turkey, 1853 
but austere reproof for past errors at home, and punishment 
where punishment was due, and an enforcement of hard toils /ET ’ 66 
and painful sacrifices of many kinds, and a long farewell to 
repose. It was the angry return of a king whose realm had 
been suffered to fall into a danger.” 
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The ambassador had his suspicions of what had been go¬ 
ing on in his absence. He was of course in possession of all 
the correspondence of the Embassy, and was aware from 
Colonel Rose’s reports to the Government that Prince Men¬ 
shikov had mooted much more serious matters than the 
custody of a key at a Sanctuary; that he had suggested a 
Turko-Russian defensive alliance, whereby a fleet and 400,000 
of the Czar’s troops would be at the service of the Porte to 
help her against any Western Power ; and he had demanded 
secretly “an addition to the Treaty of Kaynarji, whereby the 
Greek Church should be placed entirely under Russian pro¬ 
tection, without reference to Turkey, which was to be the 
equivalent for the proffered aid above mentioned. Prince 
Menshikov had stated that the greatest secrecy must be main¬ 
tained relative to this proposition, and that, should Turkey 
allow it to be made known to England, he and his Mission 
would instantly quit Constantinople.” So the Grand Vezir 
told Colonel Rose (1 April), and his Highness added that 
“ nothing whatever should be added to the Treaty of Kay¬ 
narji ; that he would ask to retire from office rather than agree 
to either of the two propositions made by Prince Menshikov, 
which would be fatal to Turkey.” The statement is important 
as shewing that the dangerous character of Prince Menshi¬ 
kov’s proposals was fully understood by the Turkish ministers 
before Lord Stratford’s arrival, and that they said they were 
~^ r ed to resist them before the Englishman had had a single 
'ation with them on the subject. 
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A peculiar inconvenience of the Russian demands was 1853 

the mixture of the reasonable with the inadmissible. Russia - 

was within her right in her claims about the Holy Places, but MT ' 66 
the granting of these just claims was to be comprised in a 
document having the force of a treaty and including certain 
guarantees for the future which, though introduced a propos 
of the Holy Places, had a much wider application than the 
Sanctuaries in Palestine : the trick was ingenious, and, as 
Lord Stratford remarked, “ Jacob’s voice and Esau's hand 
were never more skilfully combined." The issue of firmans 
according or confirming certain privileges in the Holy Places 
presented no special difficulty, if France could be induced to 
accept a compromise; but a general guarantee of the rights 
and privileges of the Greek Church in Turkey, conveyed to 
Russia alone among the Great Powers in a formal treaty, meant 
nothing less than endowing the Czar with the right to inter¬ 
fere in almost any matter relating to the twelve or thirteen 
thousand members of the Greek Church who were subjects 
of the Porte; in other words it meant the surrender of the 
Eastern Question. Lord Stratford perceived the complication 
instantly, and cut the knot with characteristic sagacity. In 
the interview which he had with the Grand Vezir and Rifat 
Pasha, the Foreign Secretary, on the day after his landing,he 
said, “ Endeavour to keep the affair of the Holy Places sepa¬ 
rate from the ulterior proposals, whatever they may be, of 
Russia. The course which you appear to have taken under 
the former head was probably the best; and I am glad to find 
that there is a fair prospect of its success to the satisfaction 
of France as well as of Russia. Whenever Prince Menshikov 
comes forward with further propositions, you are at perfect 
liberty to decline entering into negotiation without a full 
statement of their nature, extent, and reasons. Should he 
ground them on any existing treaty, it would be equally 
incumbent on him to afford a full explanatory statement in 
the first instance. Should they be found on examination to 
carry with them that degree of influence over the Christian 
subjects of the Porte in favour of a foreign Power which 
might eventually prove dangerous or seriously inconvenient 
to the exercise of the Sultan’s legitimate authority, his 
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Majesty’s ministers cannot be denied the right of declining 
them, which would not prevent the removal, by direct sovereign 
authority, of any existing abuse, or the more strict execution 
by the Porte itself of any treaty engagement affording to 
Russia a fair ground of remonstrance.” 

What Lord Stratford thus sketched out was precisely 
what happened. The Holy Places’ dispute was satisfactorily 
arranged; the “ ulterior proposals ” were refused ; and the 
privileges and rights of the Christians were guaranteed “by 
direct sovereign authority ” and not by an instrument addressed 
exclusively to Russia. 

We need not enter into the details of the negotiation 
respecting the Holy Places. This was not the critical part of 
the affair, and Russia acknowledged that the British ambas¬ 
sador had contributed to the happy termination of this mis¬ 
understanding. He had, in point of fact, brought the French 
and Russian representatives together, and a brief discussion 
face to face in the Elchi’s presence had sufficed to remove all 
remaining points of difference. “ I thought,” he wrote, “ it 
was time for me to adopt a more prominent part in recon¬ 
ciling the adverse parties,” And as Mr. Kinglake says, he was 
more than equal to the task. “ Being by nature so grave and 
stately as to be able to refrain from a smile without effort and 
even without design, he prevented the vain and presumptuous 
Russian from seeing the minuteness and inanity of the things 
which he was gaining by his violent attempt at diplomacy. 
For the Greek Patriarch to be authorized to watch the mend¬ 
ing of a dilapidated roof—for the Greek votaries to have the 
first hour of the day at a tomb—and finally for the doorkeeper 
of a church to be always a Greek, though without any right 
of keeping out his opponents,—these things might be trifles, 
but awarded to All the Russias through the stately mediation 
of the English ambassador, they seemed to gain in size and 
majesty ; and for the moment, perhaps, the sensations of the 
Prince were nearly the same as though he were receiving the 
surrender of a province or the engagements of a great alliance. 
^ the other hand, Lord Stratford was unfailing in his defe- 
^he motives of action which he had classed under the 
v ench feelings of honour; ’ and if M. de la Cour 
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was set on fire by the thought that at the Tomb of the Virgin, 
or anywhere else, the Greek priests were to perform their 
daily worship before the hour appointed for the services of 
the Church which looked to France for support, Lord Stratford 
was there to explain, in his grand quiet way, that the priority 
proposed to be given to the Greeks was a priority resulting 
from the habit of early prayer which obtained in Oriental 
Churches, and not from their claim to have precedence over 
the species of monk which was protected by Frenchmen. At 
length he addressed the two ambassadors ; he solemnly ex¬ 
pressed his hope that they would come to an adjustment. 
His words brought calm. In obedience, as it were, to the 
order of Nature, the lesser minds gave way to the greater, 
and the contention between the Churches for the shrines of 
Palestine was closed. The manner in which the Sultan 
should guarantee this apportionment of the shrines was still 
left open, but in all other respects the question of the Holy 
Places was settled.” 

With the ulterior proposals however it was otherwise. At 
first the Turkish Foreign Secretary was afraid to reveal the 
full extent of Prince Menshikov’s demands to the Elchi. No 
doubt Rifat stood in wholesome dread of the ambassador’s lash, 
with which he had long been intimately acquainted ; but the 
chief reason for his reticence was the menacing tone adopted 
by the Russian envoy, as appears from the two following reports 
of Stephen Pisani, first dragoman to the British Embassy :— 

All my endeavours to induce Rifat Pasha to let me have a copy 
of the Note Verbale given in by Prince Menshikov proved fruit¬ 
less. He even refused to let me see it, and pretends that the Note 
in question was drawn up in Turkish; whereas I can assure your 
lordship that it is not the case, because I have ascertained from 
good authority that the original of the Note containing the several 
demands of Russia was drawn up in French, and it is carefully kept 
by Rifat Pasha himself. Having pressed upon his Excellency to 
comply with my request, he finally told me very plainly that he was 
not authorized to communicate the papers presented by the Russian 
Embassy to anyone, and were he to do so, that would have for 
certain the effect of giving cause to a suspension of relations between 
the Russian Embassy and the Porte. I observed to his Excellency 
that his behaviour on this occasion was an unequivocal proof of his 
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want of confidence in the British Embassy, and in that case he could 
not expect to be furnished with a correct opinion or advice upon the 
question at issue, as long as the papers were not communicated and 
properly examined. Upon which Rifat Pasha repeated again his 
assurances of confidence and high consideration for your lordship, 
and told me that the matter at presents stands thus. Mr. Argyro- 
poulos called this afternoon to urge him on behalf of the Prince for 
an answer about the proposals of Russia and demanded an interview 
for Saturday. Mr. Argyropoulos added that, as Prince Menshikov 
foresees that the question of the Holy Places will take some time 
before it could finally be settled, he wished at least to forward the 
other points at issue and bring them to a fair conclusion. The 
demands upon which Prince Menshikov insists are the following :— 

He demands to have the privileges formerly granted by the Porte 
to the Patriarchates and the Greek clergy confirmed in a treaty to be 
concluded between Russia and the Porte; the right to Russia of 
i nterfering in matters connected with the Orthodox religion, and an 
exclusive protectorate over those who profess if, and the appointment 
of the Greek Patriarch of Constantinople for life, and independent 
of the Porte's sanction. What they want, in fact, is a revision of the 
Treaty of Kaynarji, which they say is not explicit enough. . . . 

Rifat Pasha pretends that he said to Mr. Argyropoulos, that if what 
Russia demands from the Porte was, as they contend, grounded upon 
some undoubted right, why do they so earnestly recommend secrecy ? 
This circumstance alone, added he, rouses suspicion and makes the 
Porte cautious of the line she is to follow. 

While I was taking leave of Rifat Pasha, he entreated me most 
urgently to call again to-morrow and let him know what answer he 
was to give to Prince Menshikov when he calls on Saturday. I 
replied to his Excellency that I thought your lordship could not 
give any correct opinion or advice upon a subject the bearings of 
which are not thoroughly known to you. ... 

The Grand Vezir informed me that the Council, after I left the 
Porte, had unanimously decided that the demands put forward by 
Russia were inadmissible and the grant of them would be tanta¬ 
mount to a distinct division of the empire, and they came to the 
conclusion that the answer to be given to the Russian ambassador 
at the interview which is to take place to-morrow at Rif at Pasha's 
house would be, that until the pending question of the Holy Places 
was definitively brought to a solution, the Porte could not enter into 
any new discussion respecting the other points which remain to be 
examined afterwards. 

As regards the several papers presented to the Porte by the 
Russian Embassy, the Grand Vezir, having perceived Rifat Pasha's 
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marked reluctance to give copies or allow the papers to be seen by 
anyone, his Highness thought advisable to write to the Sultan and 
get his Majesty’s sanction. I am requested by his Highness to 
assure your lordship that on Sunday, the latest on Monday, you 
will be furnished with copies of the papers in question. 

Before concluding I think it incumbent upon me to tell your 
lordship confidentially that the great objection of Rif at Pasha to let 
you have those papers is, that Mr. Argyropoulos repeated to him over 
and over again that, were a single paper, communicated to the Porte 
by Prince Menshikov, to be given to any embassy, and especially to 
your lordship, such a proceeding would be considered as a breach 
of faith, and the consequence would be a suspension of relations. 


By degrees, under the protecting influence which now 
emanated from the British Palace, the Turkish ministers re¬ 
vealed the full details of the Russian project. On 11 April 
Lord Stratford was able to transmit the substance of it to his 
Government. He was also in personal communication with 
Prince Menshikov, and, as Mr. Kinglake says, he “ did not 
fail to deal with him tenderly : and for several days the 
Prince had the satisfaction of imagining that the imperious 
and overbearing Englishman of whom they were always 
talking at St. Petersburg was become very gentle in his 
presence. The two ambassadors, without being yet in nego¬ 
tiation, began to talk with one another of the matters which 
were bringing the peace of the world into danger. They 
spoke of the Holy Places. Far from seeming to be hard or 
scornful in regard to that matter, Lord Stratford was full of 
deference to a cause which, whether it was founded on error 
or on truth, was still the honest heart’s desire of fifty millions 
of pious men. . . . Where he could do so with justice, he 
admitted the fairness of the Russian claims.” Naturally the 
Prince’s tone became “ considerably softened ” under this 
soothing influence ; they even touched upon the “ ulterior 
demands,” and Menshikov “ sought to attenuate their extent 
and effect; but I drew a clear line of distinction,” reported 
the Englishman, “ between the confirmation of special points 
already stipulated by treaty, and an extension of influence 
having the virtual force of a protectorate to be exercised ex¬ 
clusively by a single foreign Power over the most important 
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and numerous class of the Sultan’s tributary subjects. We 
both avoided entering into a discussion, which might have 
proved irritating, on this question : and I was glad to learn, 
from Prince Menshikov that, notwithstanding the great impor¬ 
tance attached to it by his Government, there was no danger 
of any hostile aggression as the result of its failure, but at 
most an estrangement between the two Courts, and perhaps, 
though it was not so said, an interruption of diplomatic 
relations.” 

This was the second falsehood uttered by Russia in the 
course of the negotiation. The first was Count Nesselrode’s 
repeated assurance that Prince Menshikov’s mission had no 
object beyond the settlement of the Holy Places’ question ; 
of which concealment 1 the Russian official history with an 
amusing choice of words admits that “ this reserve was very- 
grave : ” the second was Prince Menshikov’s denial of any 
intention of hostile aggression, when two months later the 
Russian army was marching across the Pruth. Considering 
the reports which were constantly coming in of the massing 
of troops in Bessarabia, Lord Stratford must have listened 
to this denial with some scepticism, joined perhaps to 
amusement at the clumsy diplomacy that could commit itself 
to such a pledge. Throughout his intercourse with the 
Russian, the Elchi seems to have imposed upon himself a 
suave manner of conciliation which must have been exceed¬ 
ingly hard for one of his nature to maintain. The incapacity 
of his opponent perhaps helped him to keep calm, and the 
certainty of superiority in the science of diplomacy may have 
lent him consolation as he watched his adversaiy’s false 
moves : but there is no doubt it was a stern work of self¬ 
repression when Lord Stratford preferred to seem deaf rather 


1 On this subject Lord Stratford wrote to Lord Clarendon :—“ It is remarkable 
that Count Nesselrode appears to have made no mention whatever of the ulterior 
and very important propositions brought forward by the Russian ambassador. This 
reserve corresponds with the endeavours made by Prince Menshikov to insulate 
the Porte in its eventual negotiation respecting them. ” But, according to Count 
Vitzthum’s testimony, recorded in his memoirs, the cause of Nesselrode’s “ re¬ 
serve ” was not duplicity but ignorance. The Emperor Nicholas appears to have 
frequently kept his Minister in the dark concerning matters of the highest im¬ 
portance. 
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than hear an .offensive remark, and the people in the embassy 1853 
were so confident of a fiery altercation that a guard was 
posted outside the room in case the ambassadors came to 66 
blows. 

The truth was that the matter was too important for 
temper, and Lord Stratford in matters of state always knew 
when he did well to be angry. He saw that to fight the 
domineering Prince Governor of Finland, aide-de-camp to the 
Emperor of All the Russias, with his coarse weapons of menace 
and abuse, would be to surrender his own advantages. So he 
conducted himself as a debonnair diplomatist, and with gentle 
tact drew the Prince on to his fate. As to the rumour that 
he accepted the Russian proposals subject to the omission of 
the clause about the Greek Patriarchs, there is not a word to 
support it in the numerous papers and reports of the period. 

That the Elchi was opposed to the evident sense of the 
Russian proposals may be seen from a memorandum which 
he drew up at the time, either for his own guidance or for 
that of the Porte:— 


Additional dema?ids of Russia, grounded partly on the vagueness of ex¬ 
isting treaties, particularly of that of Kay?iarji, and partly on the 

necessity of having a formal guarantee with respect to the Holy 

Places. 

It is proposed to put these demands into the shape of a “ Con¬ 
vention particulifere qui doit avoir la force et l’effet d’un traite.” 

The treaties referred to are “le traite conclu en 1777,” et les 
traites posterieurs, “ainsi que les articles 7, 8, 14, 16 du traite de 
Cainardje ” “ confirme par celui d’Andrianople.” 

The projet contains seven articles. 

1. Protection of the Greek religion in all the Churches. 

Right of the Russian representatives to give orders to the Churches 
and ecclesiastics which shall be “bien accueillis.” 

2. The four Patriarchs to be elected freely according to the laws, 
rules and customs of the Ormital Church, and to enjoy all the advan¬ 
tages, temporal and spiritual, secured to them by their Berats, as of 
old and now. 

“ Leurs attributions spirituelles ” to be assigned separately, and 
exercised without hindrance. 

3. The Patriarchs to be appointed for life, and not deposed, 
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except on proof of oppressing the Rayas, violating the laws of the 
Church, or being traitors to the Sultan. 

4. Engagement towards Russia to maintain the Patriarch, 
Bishops, and Church of Jerusalem in the full enjoyment of their 
rights and privileges, which are to be confirmed, without prejudice to 
the rights of other Christian nations having access to the Holy Places. 

5. That certain firmans, together with a new confirmatory Fir¬ 
man and Hatti-Sherif in favour of the Patriarchate of Jerusalem, 
and enumerating the Holy Places, with the rights of the Greeks 
respecting them, should be delivered formally to the Russian Govern¬ 
ment, literally enforced, and maintained hereafter with good faith. 

6. That the Porte should grant permission to the Russians to 
build a church and hospital at or near Jerusalem, to be under the 
special inspection of the Russian Consul. Also that the Russian 
pilgrims should be protected on the footing of the most favoured 
nation. 

7. Respecting the ratifications. 

The effect of such a Convention would infallibly be the surrender 
to Russian influence, management, and authority, of the Greek 
Churches and clergy throughout Turkey, and eventually therefore of 
the whole Greek population dependent on the priests. 

A declaratory act confirming in clear terms the various articles in 
favour of the Greek religion scattered through the treaties existing 
between Turkey and Russia, and collecting them, without increase or 
diminution, into one document, even perhaps in the form of a Sened, 
with the addition of articles, granting a church at Jerusalem, protect¬ 
ing the pilgrims, and enumerating the Holy Places, might be given 
without danger or serious inconvenience. 

The danger will be in the ?iegotiatio?i> owing to the difficulty of 
keeping the Turkish ministers steady to principles and limitations after 
complying with the point of form. 

There would, however, be an eventual danger in mortifying and 
irritating Russia by too complete a refusal. No hostilities would en¬ 
sue, but a coldness and perhaps a suspension of diplomatic relations 
embarrassing and occasionally endangering the Porte. 

One of these courses must be pursued—complete refusal, com¬ 
plete acceptance, or a consent to treat for certain specified and 
limited purposes, not comprising any new concession to Russia on 
the score of protection, direct or indirect. 

In case of assent it would be desirable, and indeed necessary, 
for the Porte to confirm and make clear all the privileges which she 
has either left or granted, or is disposed to grant, as well to the Greeks 
and their religion as to other classes of Rayas, by a formal declaration 
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of her own, invested with the Sultan’s sanction, and communicated, 1853 

not to Russia alone, but to all the Powers who recognized the indepen- - 

dence and integrity of the Turkish Empire in 1841. 66 

Such a declaration might even be combined with a limited agree¬ 
ment, as above, between Russia and the Porte. 

It is meanwhile not to be doubted that the propositions contained 
in the Projet of a Convention should be kept separate from those 
which relate exclusively to the Holy Places, the latter being to be first 
regulated. 

If Russia complains of any breach of treaty, or abuse injurious 
to the Greeks, let Prince Menshikov be called upon to specify it pre¬ 
cisely, with the view of enabling the Porte to correct the one and to 
remove the other. 


In accordance with this advice the Turkish ministers 
hurried the completion of the Holy Places 5 affair, whilst they 
withstood all pressure to come to a decision on the larger 
question. On 19 April Prince Menshikov addressed to Rif’at 
Pasha a second Note, in which, after some offensive remarks 
about the duplicity of his predecessors, the bad faith of the 
Turkish ministers, and their want of respect towards the 
Emperor of Russia, he proceeded to formulate the demands 
of his Court, which culminated in the peremptory insistence 
on a Sened or convention to guarantee the strict status quo of 
the privileges of the Catholic Graeco-Russian Eastern Church. 

“ The Ottoman Cabinet,” concluded this remarkable document, 

“ will be good enough also to weigh in its wisdom the gravity 
of the offence that has been committed ” in comparison with 
the moderation of the demands now made for reparation and 
guarantee ; and upon its response would depend the “ devoirs 
ulterieures ” which the ambassador might have to fulfil. 

On 21 April, Rifat Pasha communicated the Note to the Drago- 
British ambassador, informing him at the same time that the Report 
Russian had that morning sent to inquire whether the firmans 
for the Holy Places were being drawn up, whether the Sened 
was drafted, and also whether Rif’at Pasha was empowered to 
enter into negotiation respecting the treaty to be concluded 
between the two Powers. The same afternoon a messenger 
again arrived at the Porte from Prince Menshikov and stated 
to the Grand Vezir and the Foreign Secretary that he was Ibid 
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directed by his master “ to apprize them that the Prince was 
not at all satisfied with the answer brought to him by his 
dragoman that morning, and he conceived some suspicion that 
the Porte was doing a thing, very objectionable in his opinion, 
which is to consult and act upon the advice of the British 
ambassador, and that they had better abstain from doing so in 
future.” The Grand Vezir was reported to have replied that the 
Porte had no occasion to ask advice of anyone, as the question 
was perfectly clear ; but at the same time he thought “ no 
one could prevent their shewing regard and respect to one 
who on every occasion evinced so much good-will and friendly 
dispositions towards the Porte, and who takes so much interest 
in the promotion and welfare of this country.” 

In spite of his jealousy, however, the Russian allowed Lord 
Stratford on the following day to smooth away the remaining 
differences between the Czar and France, and thus to termin¬ 
ate the Holy Places 5 dispute, while the Porte was still uncom¬ 
mitted on the larger question. What the Elchi's views were 
at this point of the negotiation is seen in an instruction to the 
chief dragoman on 23 April, which was to be repeated to 
Rif 5 at Pasha :— 


Inform his Excellency of the happy result of my endeavours yester¬ 
day to effect a complete understanding between the French and Russian 
ambassadors respecting what remained of differences between them as 
to the Holy Places. “ Preseance ” on one side and “ participation ” on 
the other are both to be omitted. I hope the Porte will now complete 
and promulgate its firman without further delay, remembering, what 
I have so often urged, the importance of keeping the question of 
the Holy Places apart from that of the Protectorate. This latter ques¬ 
tion is, as the Porte well knows, a most serious and compromising 
one, notwithstanding that Prince Menshikov has now undoubtedly 
dropped what relates immediately to the Patriarchs and their Berats. 
I am not for irritating Russia unnecessarily. On the contrary, I should 
approve of any compliance with the wishes of that Power if reasonable 
in themselves , and entirely free fro 7 n serious inconvenience to the Porte , 
and ., above alb from danger to its indefie?idence and honour. But I 
greatly fear that the proposed Convention, though stated to have no 
object but that of confirming and explaining the Treaty of Kaynarji, 
has a strong tendency to acquire for Russia what she does not yet 
possess, namely, a formal right to interfere for the protection of the 
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Greek churches and clergy, that is to say, religion, throughout the 1853 

Sultan’s dominions, and, by virtual consequence, a vast increase of - 

influence over the Greek population therein. It is essential that the 66 

Porte should avoid so dangerous a snare. Whether that may best be 
done by rejecting the proposed negotiation at once, or by entering 
into negotiation and subsequently rejecting whatever is found to 
be inadmissible, is now the question. My opinion is that the Porte 
has a clear right to say that the Projet already given in by Prince 
Menshikov is too objectionable for the ground of a negotiation, and 
that if he persists in wishing for a Convention he must offer a Projet 
wholly different both in terms and spirit, the Porte reserving its 
liberty of consenting or declining to negotiate thereon without offence. 

Russia is entitled to no guarantee unless it be with respect to the 
Holy Places, and a sufficient guarantee in that respect may be given 
by the communication of the Sultan’s firman to the Russian Embassy 
with an official Note couched in terms binding the Porte to its obser¬ 
vance. 

If want of confidence towards Russia on the Sultan’s part be 
complained of, let an appeal be made to the intimidating position 
assumed by Russia, and to the nature of her demands. 

If breach of treaty or the violation of Greek privileges be pleaded, 
let the case be specified by Russia and the remedy applied by the 
Porte itself. 

There is no denying at the same time that, notwithstanding the 
general benevolence of the Sultan’s Government and the imperial 
system of administration, the treatment of the Rayas continues in 
many instances to be very far from satisfactory. 

The true remedy for this evil is in the Sultan’s own hands. Now 
is the time for solemnly confirming by his own authority and pro¬ 
clamation all the privileges hitherto conferred upon the Rayas of 
every description, including the Greek, with such precision and 
completeness as may throw all foreign influence into the shade, and 
revive the sympathies of Europe, and most particularly of the English 
people, in favour of Turkey. 

If this could be done in connexion with the publication of some 
benefits agreeable to the Musulman population also, there would be 
little left to desire. 

Some passages from the ambassador’s letters to Lady 
Stratford will illustrate this period. It is characteristic' of his 
attention to details that in the midst of these urgent negotia¬ 
tions he tells his wife that he has “ got the garden into 
order ! ” He was also planning excavations for Greek anti¬ 
quities at Calymnos. 

S 2 , 
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I am well, thank God ! but my brain is half on fire, and my 
fingers worn down to the quick. I get up at five ; I work the live¬ 
long day and I fall asleep before I reach my bed. . . , Affairs are 
getting on. The Holy Places’ question is virtually settled and I 
had the good luck to bring the two ambassadors together in the 
nick of time. But we are not yet out of the wood. Russia wants 
what the Porte cannot give, and it remains to be seen whether 
Menshikov will be satisfied with what I may conscientiously advise 
the Turks to give him. You will be glad to know that I am so far 
on good terms with all the world. So at least it seems. I hope 
they will be satisfied in England. 

Dundas was as right about the squadron as Rose was wrong. But 
Scotchmen you know are always right—except by the way when they 
tie me down about the use of the steamer here without necessity or 
propriety. . . , Well we have got over our Ploly Places leisurely but 
surely. The Porte is thankful. I have also had the luck to receive 
from the Russian an assurance that he surrenders the worst feature 
of a very ugly sort of treaty which he wants the Sultan to adopt. 
Enough, however, remains, and there are strange contradictory 
appearances afloat, so that I can only say that, on the whole, there is 
less to fear than to hope. It seems certain that the Greeks are 
generally excited and sanguine, and also that the young men of the 
Russian Embassy are out of humour with their chief, who was yester¬ 
day unwell and in bed. Don’t be alarmed, but people will have it 
that there is to be a rising or a massacre or both. Without believ¬ 
ing a word of it, I have engaged the Porte to take quiet precautions, 
in the fashion of our poor lost Duke, to keep the peace at Easter, 
which takes place for the Greeks next Sunday. Massacres, like ends 
of the world, never happen when they are expected and talked of. . . 

Though there has been much communication between the Porte 
and myself, I have only been out three times to any of them : once 
to the Padishah, once to the Grand Vezir, and once to the same 
personage and Rifat, the latter having called upon me. . . . Others, 
old friends, now out of office, send messages to me and information 
to me, but I keep personally at a distance, wishing not to excite 
suspicion at the Porte, and thinking it best for the moment to act 
fairly with the Sultan’s ministers as persons enjoying his confidence, 
and reserving myself unpledged for future endeavours, to' make a 
change if desirable. Reshid, I guess, is itching to recover his place ; 
but he has no right to be in a hurry, and I must have large ex¬ 
planations with him and strong pledges before I can even wish to 
see him restored to office. 

The grand Russian question is getting about and exciting people’s 
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minds. I have had half a dozen lecturers this morning very anxious 
to electrify me, and I have held my tongue. The course I have 
to pursue lies straight before me. If the Russians are in the 
wrong, as I believe they are, my business is to make the wrong 
appear, and to stand by the Porte, or rather make the P. stand by me. 
If I can blot out the mischief and pacify them with a sop, I shall 
not fear the opinions of those who want a row. 

A small thing, but very significant of the ambassador’s 
position at Constantinople, occurred at this time. The 
Sultan’s mother was dangerously ill, and Lord Stratford took 
the unprecedented course of addressing a letter of sympathy 
to a Turkish princess. Instead of resenting what might 
have been regarded as an intrusion from a misbeliever—and 
what was worse, a man—upon the privacy of the harem, the 
Valida was pleased with the attention, and, literally from her 
death-bed, replied in very gracious terms :— 

I have received with great satisfaction the letter addressed to me 
by your Excellency, conveying the expression of your kind wishes 
and inquiries concerning my health. Your Excellency, a well-wisher 
of his Imperial Majesty, has for a long time given practical proofs of the 
friendly interest taken by you in the multifarious affairs of the Sublime 
Porte, and my appreciation also of the sincere sentiments expressed 
by your Excellency’s illustrious spouse in the conversation which I 
lately had with her has increased the real friendship which I entertain 
towards your Excellency. The return of a friend like your lordship 
was thus a renewed source of pleasure to me, while I equally regretted 
that Lady Stratford should not have accompanied you. I trust, 
however, that she continues to enjoy good health. 

The marks of continued friendly disposition afforded by her 
gracious Majesty the Queen of England towards my beloved son, 
his Imperial Majesty the Sultan, are manifest, and it is equally 
certain that your Excellency will also continue to evince your own 
friendly feelings. In thanking you, therefore, for your kind inquiries, 
I take the opportunity of offering to you the assurances of my perfect 
consideration and personal regard. 

So unusual a correspondence had perhaps never before 
taken place at a Mohammedan Court. 

About the same time, the Embassy suffered an appreciable 
loss in the departure of Mr, Layard, who had been invited 
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to accompany the mission as a friend, and, being at the time 
a member of Parliament, felt that it was time to reassure 
his constituents about his absence from duty at the House 
of Commons. Writing to Lady Stratford, the Elchi regretted 
the decision, especially as Mr. Layard was going away with 
“nothing to shew for his excursion here” and “just as the 
serious conflict is coming on.” 

The next stage in the Menshikov crisis occurred on 5 May. 
The Note of 19 April had at least the merit of containing 
just demands for the redress of real grievances : for the Holy 
Places 5 affair was not settled till three days after its appear¬ 
ance. The Note and Project of 5 May had no such advantage. 
Lord Stratford had removed the grievances connected with 
the Sanctuaries out of the range of discussion, and the Czar’s 
ambassador found himself obliged to create a grievance out 
of nothing. It was of course his own fault that he now found 
himself standing upon empty air: he had allowed the real 
ground of remonstrance, the Holy Places’ dispute, to slip from 
under his feet, and now he had to find fresh ground, where 
none was, whereon to base his more serious requisitions. The 
Czar had probably by this time found out his mistake in 
sending a rude soldier to play with a master of fence ; he had 
hoped no doubt that the Prince would carry all before him in the 
absence of the ambassador, or that failing this happy end he 
would by his blundering menaces so outrage the dignity of 
the Porte and the British Embassy that both would lose their 
tempers. Instead of this the Turkish ministers and their 
English adviser maintained the same cool wary and courteous 
bearing towards the Prince Governor of Finland from first to 
last. They were never off their guard, but on the other hand 
they abstained from the slightest provocation. This prudent 
self-restraint, however, had an effect which might have been 
foreseen. There is such a thing as being too polite to a heated 
adversary, and the Turkish policy proved an example of this 
truth. The Czar, irritated beyond endurance by the unvary¬ 
ing reasonableness of his opponent,—for he saw but one hand 
and heard but one voice throughout the negotiations at Con¬ 
stantinople—lost his own self-control at the wrong moment. 
Had he commanded violence at the beginning, Prince Men- 
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shikov might perhaps have carried the Turkish lines by a coup 1853 

de main before the Elchi’s arrival; and the peremptoriness- 

of the measure might have been excused on the ground of the iE1, 66 
justice of several of the claims advanced by Russia, and by 
the precedent created by the very summary proceedings and 
success of Count Leiningen. But that moment was past: 
the real grievances had been repaired : nevertheless Nicholas 
selected this particular stage of the business to deliver more 
than usually peremptory orders to his representative, and 
Prince Menshikov, who must now have perceived clearly his 
blunder, was forced to send in the Note of 5 May. In this 
composition he acknowledges the receipt of the firmans grant¬ 
ing all the original Russian demands concerning the Ploly 
Places, but a having obtained so far no response to the third 
and most important point, which requires guarantees for the 
future, and having received the command to redouble his 
pressure in order to come to the immediate decision of the 
question which forms the chief object of the Emperor’s 
solicitude, the ambassador finds himself under compulsion 
at once to address the Foreign Secretary and formulate his 
demands in the final limits of his instructions.” Pie gave the 
Porte five days to decide, and threatened painful consequences 
in case of further delay. Enclosed with the Note was a 
Projet de Convention , which contained the old demand of 
Russia on behalf of the Greek Church, with the old effect of 
giving Russia the right of interference in the internal affairs 
of the Ottoman Empire. The Czar’s ambassadoi changed 
the form of his requisition more than once, but from the 
first to the last Note the main point remained in all its un¬ 
pleasant conspicuousness. What Lord Stratford thought of 
the Note of 5 May is expressed in the memorandum printed 
below. It should be explained that the bases referred to, as 
laid down by the Prince, were : (1) that the Orthodox reli¬ 
gion, its clergy and property, should enjoy in future without 
diminution under the aegis of the Sultan the privileges and 
immunities which had been assured to them <ib antiquo , and 
should share in any advantages granted to other Christian 
religions ; (2) that the new Holy Places’ Firman should have 
the force of a formal engagement with thQ Russian Govern- 
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ment; and (3) that the points thus summarized should form 
the subject of a Sened which should attest the mutual confi¬ 
dence of the two Governments. 

In the demands of Russia there are some things which may be 
accepted without hesitation, there are others which might be acquiesced 
in rather than incur the risks of a rupture, there are others again 
which are inadmissible. With respect to the last, can they be so 
modified as to class with those of the second category? Let us take 
the bases as proposed in Prince Menshikov’s official Note. There is 
nothing new in the first basis, except the application to those who pro¬ 
fess the Orthodox religion of privileges enjoyed by other classes of 
Christians, and that which is new is not objectionable. The real 
difficulty consists in this : Russia requires the insertion of the afore* 
mentioned privileges in a Sened having the force of a treaty, and 
would thus make herself the arbitress of all that concerns the Russo- 
Greek religion and clergy. If another less binding form w r ere given 
to the Sened , the proposed basis might be admitted in substance with¬ 
out danger of serious embarrassment, the Sultan, as before, protecting 
those privileges in virtue of his own promise, now to be renewed and 
repeated more explicitly than before in an Imperial firman, with a 
communciation to the Four Powers by way of guarantee. 

The second basis is already complied with in spirit and in reality 
by the official Note communicating the two firmans to the respective 
Embassies of France and Russia. 

The Sened itself which forms the third basis may be admitted 
for objects divested of their objectionable qualities. 

Thus it would appear that of the three bases , two might be ac¬ 
cepted by the Porte, and the remaining one is shewn to be super¬ 
fluous. 

In answering Prince Menshikov’s Note, care should be taken not 
to give too prominent a place to the grant of privileges, inasmuch as 
it is highly desirable for the Sultan to have the exclusive credit of 
the concessions confirmed or extended by him. 

What relates to the bases ought also to be accompanied with or 
preceded by a temperate though firm vindication of the Porte’s con¬ 
duct in regard to such matters as admit of vindication in a frank and 
explicit manner* 

The friendly assurances of Russia ought, moreover, to be re¬ 
sponded to in a similar spirit, but not without notice being taken of 
the dictatorial proceedings which have characterized in some respects 
the embassy of Prince Menshikov. 

Credit should at the same time be taken by the Porte for having 
met the wishes of Russia, in so far as existing obligations elsewhere 
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admitted, in the question of the Holy Places. A readiness ought 
finally to be expressed by the Porte to remove any abuse and to re¬ 
dress any grievance clearly shewn to exist in anything connected with 
the Greek forms of worship and spiritual interests. 

This paper proves sufficiently that Lord Stratford, so far 
from urging the Turkish ministers to unnecessary resistance, 
went, as it might seem from subsequent evidence, almost 
too far in approving the Russian bases, especially the first. 
He may not immediately have perceived that the object of 
according to the Greek Church all privileges granted to other 
sects was to secure for it those advantages which were enjoyed 
by foreigners practising their rites within the Ottoman do¬ 
minions, quite as much as to secure an equality between the 
Greek and the Catholic subjects of the Sultan. In fact, a 
good deal turned in the future upon the introduction of the 
apparently innocent words “ sujettes Ottomanes.” Lord 
Stratford’s early objections to the Project were founded prin¬ 
cipally upon the creation by such an instrument of a special 
right of interference on the part of Russia whenever a Greek 
priest chose to assert a right or claim an immunity which 
might be just or not This is clearly seen in the calm and 
temperate letter which the Elchi addressed to Prince Menshi¬ 
kov on 8 May, when that stormy negotiator had betaken him¬ 
self into the country after discharging his Note. The trans¬ 
ference to a foreign Power, and that the stronger, of authority 
hitherto reserved to the head of the weaker State, and the in¬ 
troduction of a foreign influence instead of the guardianship 
of the sovereign in internal affairs—these were his grounds for 
disliking the Project. M. de la Cour, the French ambassador, 
entirely concurred with his British colleague. The Prince 
however was not to be moved. He resented <c the state of 
inferiority/’ la position secondaire , in which he said Russia was 
held ; he would go no further in the course of moderation ; he 
refused to meet the Grand Vezir in consultation ; and made it 
clear that he would enter upon no fresh discussions until the 
bases of his ultimatum were accepted by the Porte. 

At this stage of the proceedings, Lord Stratford visited 
the Grand Vezir at his country house on the Bosphorus. Pie 
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found Rifat and the Seraskier already there in debate. The 
Elchi urged them “ to open a door for negotiation ” in their 
reply to the Prince, and strongly recommended that, if the 
guarantee could not be granted, “ a substitute for it should be 
found in a frank and comprehensive exercise of the Sultan’s 
authority in the promulgation of a firman securing both the 
spiritual and temporal privileges of all the Porte’s tributary 
subjects, and by way of further security communicated offi¬ 
cially to the five Great Powers of Christendom.” The Grand 
Vezir asked whether the eventual approach of the English 
squadron could be relied on. It was a pregnant question, 
and shewed which way the Turkish mind was moving. “ I 
replied,” said Lord Stratford, “that I considered the posi¬ 
tion in its present stage to be one of a moral character, and 
consequently that its difficulties or hazards, whatever they 
might be, should be rather met by acts of a similar description 
than by demonstrations calculated to increase alarm and pro¬ 
voke resentment.” 

The ambassador was not to be drawn on faster than he 
judged wise. He would communicate what he had to say 
about the fleet in his own way and at his own time: not 
at a hurried meeting by night at a minister’s country house, 
but at a solemn audience in the Sultan’s palace. There on 
9 May Lord Stratford in his most impressive tones informed 
Abdu-l-Mejid that in case of danger he “ was instructed to 
request the commander of her Majesty’s forces in the Medi¬ 
terranean to hold his squadron in readiness.” He had not 
communicated this to the ministers, because he wished them to 
make their decision without bias from without. They had 
already made up their minds. They had adopted Lord Strat¬ 
ford’s suggestions, and on 10 May Rifat Pasha addressed 
Prince Menshikov in a conciliatory Note, which, in substance, 
was the work of the British ambassador. He agreed to negotiate 
upon any points still left undetermined in regard to a church 
and hospital in Jerusalem, assured the Russian envoy of the 
Sultan’s intention to maintain and confirm in perpetuity the 
privileges of his Christian subjects, hinting at an Imperial docu¬ 
ment to this effect ; but he held it “ contrary to international 
rights that one government should conclude a treaty with an- 
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other on a dangerous matter affecting not only those things on 
which her independence is grounded, but, as is well known, 
her independence itself in its very foundations/’ On the follow¬ 
ing day the Prince replied. His letter expressed his painful 
surprize at the distrust of the Porte, and gave it three more 
days to reflect, before he considered his mission at an end 
and the diplomatic relations of the two Courts interrupted, 
with all the consequences. The Russian was not idle in the 
interval. He knocked at every door where the slightest 
chance existed of gaining a vote, he called upon old Khusruf, 
he wrote to Reshid, he employed secret agents to work upon 
Rifat, he even waited on the Grand Vezir, and finally he 
forced his way into the presence of the Sultan himself, without 
previous consultation with the ministers. Abdu-l-Mejid, who 
ought not to have received him, had at least the wisdom 
to refer him back to his ministers ; but the Grand Vezir, 
rightly indignant at this breach of official etiquette, resigned 
(13 May). A reconstruction of the Government ensued, in 
which the offices were shuffled rather in favour of the anti- 
Russian party. Mustafa Pasha, the late President of the 
Council, succeeded Mohammed Ali as Grand Vezir, and the 
latter became Seraskier. Rifat Pasha took the presidency 
of the Council ; and, most significant step of all, Lord Strat¬ 
ford’s old ally Reshid went to the Foreign Office. The out¬ 
look for Prince Menshikov had certainly not brightened. 

The term allowed by the Prince for the Porte’s final reply 
to his demands expired on the day of the formation of the 
new ministry. That ambassador’s last communication was 
not calculated to recommend his proposals either to the 
Turkish statesmen or their English adviser. Lord Stratford 
was fairly indignant with the tone of the letter, and wrote 
to Lord Clarendon “ Can any degree of human indulgence 
reconcile the assurances given by Count Nesselrode with the 
demands now urged by Prince Menshikov with all the force 
of indignant virtue and unquestionable right ? Alas, my lord, 
these flaws of conduct cannot pass under notice without 
touching the springs of memory. They remind me but too 
painfully of the language ascribed to the Russian plenipo¬ 
tentiaries at Akkerman, and of the alleged duplicity of the 
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Nevertheless the Turkish Government prepared to meet the 

TT 66 

views of the Czar as far as was consistent with the sovereign 
rights of the Sultan. The new ministiy could not be expected 
to take up the threads of so momentous a question in an hour, 
and Reshid requested a few days,—five or six,—in order to 
prepare the Porte’s reply to the Prince’s last Note. Without 
a moment’s reflection the Russian ambassador declared his 
Tt I. official relations with the Porte to be broken (15 May). This 
precipitate step was of a piece with all his conduct. Like 
his Imperial master, he was always putting himself in the 
wrong. Just as Nicholas had gone out of his way to assure 
the world that he wanted nothing of the Porte but the settle¬ 
ment of the Palestine dispute, and then made a totally distinct 
and unwarrantable demand the ground of a quarrel with 
Turkey; just as his envoy had chosen, though perhaps not 
wholly of his own accord, the precise moment, when the Porte 
had removed every reasonable grievance, to put forth an 
Ultimatum based upon no recognized right or precedent; so 
once more did the luckless would-be diplomatist break off his 
relations with the Porte at the very instant when every dictate 
of courtesy required a short period of delay to be accorded to 
a new ministry. And to make his position if possible more 
absurd than in nature it was, he coupled his declaration of the 
snapping of all diplomatic relations with a hint that he was 
still to be found at Constantinople for a brief while. Pie 
apparently expected the Sultan and his ministers to come to 
him on bended knees and tell him they were sorry. Reshid 
Pasha did indeed condescend so far as to overlook this 
ludicrous contradiction, and visited the Prince on 18 May, in 
the hope of favourably disposing him towards the Note then 
being prepared at the Porte, which granted everything that 
Russia demanded save only “ the engagement with the force 
of treaty,” which was held to be inconsistent with the Sultan’s 
independence. To complete the maladroitness of his whole 
mission, at the moment when the Great Council had decided 
by a majority of forty-two to three to adhere to the Note thus 
described, the Prince sent in a final letter which left no further 
alternative. He announced, in phrases which were to say the. 
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least unusual as addressed to a free government, the termina- 1853 

tion of his mission ; threatened various consequences ; and - 

stated that the refusal of a guarantee would compel the 66 
Russian Government “ to seek one in its own might,” and that 
any injury to the status quo of the Orthodox Church would 
be taken as an act of hostility to Russia and would “ im¬ 
pose upon his Majesty the obligation of having recourse to 
measures which, in his constant solicitude for the stability of 
the Ottoman Empire and in his sincere friendship for the 
Sultan; and that which he had professed for his august father, 
the Emperor has always had it at heart to avoid.” 

As soon as he heard of this “ decisive Note ” Lord Stratford e.p. 1. 
took an important step. He assembled the three other re- 196 
presentatives of the Great Powers at his house and laid the 
situation before them. By this act he placed the Eastern 
Question on the sure and safe ground of European control, 
and did all that lay in his power to prevent the possibility of 
separate and interested interference. The four representatives 
were entirely of one mind on the subject of the Prince’s last 
Note ; and M. Klezl, the Austrian charge d’affaires, was re¬ 
quested to call upon the Russian ambassador, and, while 
expressing the regret of the four at his decision, to dis¬ 
cover whether he would consent to receive the as yet un¬ 
delivered Note of the Porte through a private channel. To 
this the Prince replied that he had no objection to receiving E.P. I. 
the Note (which was accordingly sent) but that he was going 2 ° 9> 239 
off that night (20 May) unless the Porte surrendered to his 
demands in full. It then appeared that, like a bashful youth, 
this extraordinary diplomatist did not know when to take his 
leave. After having twice declared that there was no longer 
a Russian Embassy at the Porte, he had sent a last Note to 
be shewn to, but not left with, Rcshid Pasha. What was to be 
gained by this document, which reiterated the most objection- E.P. L 
able parts of the preceding Notes, it is hard to see. The four 210 
representatives, who met again at the British Embassy, could 
not sec any improvement, and communicated their opinion 
to the Porte that "in a matter which touched so closely 
upon the freedom of action and the sovereignty of the Sultan, 

Rcshid Pasha was the best judge of the line to be pursued : ” 
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- document. Lord Stratford’s analysis of the Note of 20 May was 

<ET ’ 66 sent to Reshid in the following memorandum :— 


The Projet of an official Note or Declaration proposed by Pr. 
Menshikov to Reshid Pasha on 20 May should be examined with 
an earnest desire to make it an instrument of reconciliation. 

We can hardly expect the Porte to give up what the Cabinet, the 
Council, and the Sultan have determined to be inadmissible. But if 
the essential objections be withdrawn in the proposed Note, or if the 
Note admits of such modification as would have the effect of with¬ 
drawing them, the Porte should doubtless be encouraged to close 
with the ambassador’s offer, in spite of the rupture which has been 
declared by him. 

Now, the main essential points on which Pr. Menshikov has 
hitherto insisted and which the Porte has determined to reject are 
the form of agreement having the force of a treaty, and the reference 
of the Sultan’s confirmation of his Christian subjects’ privileges to 
the requisition and protection of Russia. The first object of inquiry 
therefore is this : Does the Note in letter or spirit contain those two 
objections ? Take each of them in succession. With respect to the 
first, we perceive that the phrase of “ having the force of a treaty ” 
does not appear in the Note. The words are expunged. Do their 
meaning and spirit remain? Now can anyone having the Note in his 
hand answer this question negatively ? It has all the characteristics 
of an engagement binding solemnly the Porte for its strict execution 
in perpetuity to Russia, and giving that Power a distinct right to call 
the Porte to account for any remissness in that respect. 

As to the second objection, the whole tenor of the preamble goes 
to make the Sultan’s declaration in favour of his Christian subjects an 
immediate consequence of Prince Menshikov’s embassy, and there¬ 
fore no longer an act of grace on his part binding their affections to 
him and resting on his honour, as an independent sovereign pledged 
in the face of Europe, whose goodwill is essential to his safety, but 
as a deed of compliance with foreign dictation having for its imme¬ 
diate result the introduction of Russian influence, to be exercised 
with all the force of acknowledged right, into a department of internal 
administration affecting the religious sentiments and worldly interests 
of more than ten millions of the Sultan’s subjects. 

If this be a mistaken view of the subject, let the error be made 
clear. If it be a correct one, then the proposed amendment is a 
mere superficial change of forms and phrases, leaving the capital 
objects in reality as they were, and the Note would in spirit and 
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practical effect be a Sened without the name, a treaty without its 
formalities. 

Next comes the question of a possible modification. But it is 
self-evident that any modification calculated to remove the Porte’s 
objections would be deemed inadmissible by Russia. The Porte’s 
official Note prepared on 18 May under all the sanctions of 
the State was in truth the result of an earnest desire to make any 
concession to Russia short of surrendering the very points which it 
is the settled object of the Russian Ultimatum to secure to that 
Power. 

What then is to be hoped from the new version ? 

The paper may go before the Sultan and his Council. It may 
possibly be accepted by them, notwithstanding their previous decisions. 
Should such be the case, so flagrant an inconsistency would afford 
the Porte an escape from much inconvenience, some danger, and no 
small expense, but the responsibility of other consequences would 
rest with those who advised the measure, and more than a silent 
acquiescence could hardly be expected from one who, in concert with 
his colleagues, has hitherto approved the Porte’s resistance, coupled, 
as it has been, with forbearance and conciliation. 

R. P. might answer in the following sort of way : acknowledging 
the confidence shewn to him by the Prince in communicating a new 
plan of arrangement and manifesting a conciliatory spirit notwith¬ 
standing his official declaration ; stating the satisfaction he derived 
from the considerate omission of the form of a Convention or 
Sened, to which the Porte had reluctantly but unavoidably objected, 
and founding a hope upon this step towards accommodation of a 
complete adjustment if the Prince would suspend his departure and 
negotiate upon the joint basis of the Porte’s Note and the ambas¬ 
sador’s. 

Reshid had already determined to resist the Russian 
demands in their last form. The claim to protect the Greek 
Church was obviously inadmissible : “ it was not the amputa¬ 
tion of a limb but the infusion of poison into the system ” 
which had to be averted. The Prince had asked him to say 
a plain Yes or No : and No had been said. 

Accordingly on 21 May Prince Menshikov’s “ untoward 
negotiations,” to use Lord Stratford’s words, came to an end ; 
the Russian arms were taken down from the palace of the 
embassy, and the Prince Governor of Finland steamed up the 
Bosphorus for Odessa. On 31 May Count Nesselrode ad¬ 
dressed an arrogant letter to Reshid Pasha, approving Prince 
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Menshikov’s proceedings, and demanding the Porte’s accep¬ 
tance sans variation of the Prince’s last Note, in default of 
which the Russian troops would cross the frontier, not to make 
war, but to obtain material guarantees for the satisfaction of 
the Czar’s demands. To this Reshid, under Lord Stratford’s 
guidance, made a temperate and reasonable reply on 16 June. 
Meanwhile, on 7 June, at the Elchi’s instance, the Sultan had 
issued a Hatti-Sherif promulgating a new firman in confirma¬ 
tion of all the existing privileges of his Christian subjects, and 
thus taking the last breath of wind out of the Russian sails. 
So ended the first act of the drama which afterwards shifted 
its scene to the Crimea. 

If any doubts remain as to the frankness of the Great 
Elchi’s official statements,—doubts which could only be enter¬ 
tained by those who are unacquainted with his fearlessly open 
and straightforward nature,—some extracts from his private 
letters may be useful:— 

I am sorry to throw so dark a shade upon the joy of having at last 
got through the question properly so called of the Holy Places : but 
in truth I fear that the worst chapter remains, and with every wish to 
let Prince Menshikov depart in honour and contentment, I find it 
difficult to imagine how, with the high pretensions of Russia, he is to 
be satisfied with the little which can alone be safely conceded to 
him. . . . The Turk is very much like a pig in a string 3 you may 
get him to market at last,.but his bolts and ziggings by the way are 
sadly puzzling and at times not a little provoking. The Russian also 
has a spice of the pig 3 but where is the string by which to guide 
him ? 


I have done everything short of advising an unqualified surrender 
to produce an arrangement, that is a second arrangement, for the prim- 
ative question of the H. P. is arranged. I have the strongest reasons 
for believing that a treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, was 
after all the real object in view. . . . Every opinion here except of 
sworn partisans is against Russia. 


The film of religious bigotry is clearing away, and the Greek 
laity aspire to having a control over the temporalities of the Church 
and the selection of its dignitaries. The Synod itself has nose enough 
to smell out a rat in the new and remarkable phrase of Ort/wdoxe 
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Greco-Russe . Its members would not like to be made dependent 
on the Slavonic hierarchy even for the purpose of hastening their 
return to the orthodox stalls of St. Sophia. . . . 

What I most dread in looking forward is a continuance of the 
present menacing uncertainty. On the whole it is the most likely 
course for the Emperor to take, if he does not choose to place himself 
among the tame elephants. The danger, expense, and annoyance, 
would press sorely upon the Porte after a time, and in a moment of 
impatience and alarm the coveted object might be irrevocably sur¬ 
rendered. Most sincerely do I hope that you may be able to fence 
off this evil, and the Emperor appears to have given you a strong hold 
of him by his frequent declarations of peaceful and moderate views 
given in his Sunday character of a gentleman and man of honour. 

What is to happen Heaven only knows. War I think impossible 
if there be a grain of truth in the Emperor’s assurances, but there may 
be an occupation of the Principalities. 

The Russians are still here, but they have declared the rupture of 
their diplomatic relations with the Porte and are preparing to be off 
in a day or two. There is still a bare possibility of better things, and 
I am engaged in making a last effort, but the prospects of success are 
gloomy enough. There will at all events be no tvar for the present, 
and that is something. 

These are stirring and anxious times. . . . There is much reason 
for alarm, and the Porte is preparing for the worst. I cannot make 
up my mind to believe in a declaration of war, but the Emperor Nic. 
may fly out in a rage and order some aggressive act just short of 
downright hostilities. Let the responsibility lie on the right shoulders. 
The Russians have played a double game, and it was impossible for 
the Porte to accept their Ultimatum. I have been writing and talking 
business since 6 this morning and it is now 6 in the evening. The 
same about every day. 

Exactly on this day four centuries ago did Mohammed II., 
Mohammed Ghazi, batter down the walls of Constantinople, turn St. 
Sophia into a mosque, and cut off one of the serpents’ heads in the 
Hippodrome with his battle-axe. Twelve days more will bring us to 
the same anniversary, Old Style, and who can say what may happen 
between this and then? . . . The Turkish squadron is coming up 
to take position in advance of Buyukdere Bay, and all sorts of rumours 
and alarms are afloat. What a snug place one might have for seeing 
the battle behind Cowley’s column in the garden, and then I should 
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— Seriously all is in preparation for the worst, though no one I think 

66 can quite realize the idea of the danger. As for me, I think it 

logically out of, and accidentally in, the question. At all events we 
shall soon be able to judge better, and I think it best to keep my 
fears for the hour of peril, and though I cannot look about me without 
wishing you here, yet when I shut my eyes and meditate I am glad 
you are away. 

I left Pera this morning impromptu to see Reshid, whom it was 
important I should see without delay. I found him in excellent spirits, 
and more like himself in better days than I have seen him for a long 
time. Little Melek was brought in, and she blushed and turned her 
little head aside, and then took my hand, and held and pressed it, 
and really seemed happy to see me, and she asked for you and for the 
children very prettily. It was really a pleasing sight and my affections 
were quite won over to her. . . . Reshid assured me that be does 
not wish to be Grand Vezir again—at least just now—and he speaks 
as if he were convinced that he had taken the right side in opposing 
the Russian demands. He has been working very hard for some days. 
The firmans renewing and confirming all the Christian and even 
Jewish religious privileges are prepared, and I put two good sentences 
into them this morning, having had the drafts of them communicated 
to me privately for that purpose. I hope other privileges will follow, 
and then I shall feel as if I was doing some good. 

I rejoice to have been absent during the Leiningen triumph „ 
Instinct told me to keep away. In settling the Jerusalem question I 
have been of some use. I would have settled the .other, but it could 
not be. The Russians were determined to have the whole, and it was 
necessary to prevent them. The consequences of their defeat may 
certainly be very serious, but it was my duty to support the Turks in 
withstanding them, and there I have succeeded. On the point at 
issue there can hardly be two opinions ; but the fear of perturbation 
will cause many a sigh in England, and there are those who will be 
inclined to wish me at old Nic because I would not keep the peace 
by giving way to the new one. All now depends upon our Cabinet 
at home. Will they look the crisis fairly in the face and be wise 
enough as well as great enough, now that it has unavoidably occurred, 
to meet it fairly and settle it for ever ? Shilly-shally will spoil all. 
France it seems has come to a stout resolution : should Russia invade, 
the Emperor will come to the rescue. Such the private message 
conveyed yesterday to Reshid. We shall see. Even I who am 
behind the curtains, as it were, was half mystified at one time. 
How bad it must be when Austria and Prussia are with us ! 

• So at least it would seem judging from the language of their repre- 
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sentatives here. Even many of the better educated Greeks see 
through the Russian gauze. . . . 

I found a letter from Calvert at the Dardanelles saying that the 
Russian merchants there had received official notice from here to wind 
up their affairs.. This looks very bad. Yet there are contradictory 
symptoms too, and it is almost impossible to come to a steady con¬ 
clusion. The Russians in the confidence of their power play with us. 
They mumble their prey to make easier eating of it. “ Oh ! for one 
blast &c.,” or rather, as I should say, 

Oh ! for one glance from Chatham’s eye 
To make our vile misgivings fly ; 

Oh ! for one cheer like that which broke 
From English hearts when Canning spoke ! 

What had been accomplished in the six busy weeks which 
had elapsed between the arrival of the formidable Elchi and 
the day when Prince Menshikov was sent in confusion to 
Odessa may be summed up in few words. In seventeen days 
Lord Stratford had terminated the ostensible object of the 
Menshikov mission by inducing the Porte to grant the firmans 
about the Holy Places. For three weeks more he did every¬ 
thing in his power to keep the Porte in a conciliatory mood 
towards the Russian ambassador, and with the result that 
Turkey came out of the long conflict with an indisputable air 
of being in the right: while Russia had so mismanaged the 
weapons she possessed that she appeared solely in the light 
of a wanton aggressor. The one thing neither he nor the 
Turks would grant was a Russian protectorate over the Greek 
Church. The Turks had made up their minds upon that 
point before he came upon the scene: but even if they had 
been undecided, it would have been his duty, in view of what 
was, and, it is hoped, still is, the English policy on the 
Eastern Question, to bring them to the very decision at which 
they had arrived unaided. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE TOILS OF DIPLOMACY. 

June—October, 1853. 

When Prince Menshikov had flown to Odessa to compose 
his ruffled plumage, the statesmen of Europe began to play 
what must have appeared to impartial spectators a curious and 
complicated game, whereof the exact name and rules were 
apparently not understood, at least by the players. There 
were four corners to this game: one was Paris, another 
London, a third Vienna, and the fourth Constantinople : indeed 
Berlin considered itself a fifth, but this was premature. The 
object was to throw a ball,—which they called by various 
names, as Note, Project, Declaration, Convention,—from Con¬ 
stantinople to the goal at St. Petersburg. But the most ex¬ 
traordinary accidents happened on the way. Sometimes the 
ball, after being thrown from corner to corner, got hopelessly 
lost. Sometimes, after much careful preparation, it never 
started on its way at all. But most often two balls were pro¬ 
jected from opposite corners at the same instant, and meeting- 
in mid-air broke each other in pieces. About a dozen of these 
missiles were flying about Europe in the summer of 1853, 
and the strangest part of the performance was that each was 
so timed as to arrive at its destination (if it did not burst 
on the way) exactly at the moment when another missile 
had been sent off. One only reached the Petersburg goal in 
safety, and that was found to contain some explosive matter, 
and was hastily dropped by the players. 

It is not our wish to ridicule the efforts of the many wise 
and eminent men who devoted their anxious minds to the 
attempt to pacify the Czar of Russia. Their intentions, for 
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the most part, were honest and right, and the reason they 
failed was perhaps chiefly because their aim was by nature 
unattainable : the Czar was not to be appeased. Nevertheless 
it cannot be denied that the old saying “ in the multitude of 
counsellors there is wisdom ” was hardly justified in this 
instance ; and it would be hard to discover in the history of 
diplomacy a more painful example of good intentions egre- 
giously, we had almost said ludicrously, foiled by their own 
superabundance. Every Great Power, as represented by its 
Foreign Secretary, was laudably eager to have its share in 
the work of healing, and managed its contribution so skilfully 
that it was certain to be neutralized by some other prescription. 
A scheme is hatched at Vienna : nobody owns it, so it is 
fathered upon the French ambassador. All the Powers 
discuss it—and then it vanishes. No one can say what has 
happened to it, but it never is heard of again. But the in¬ 
cubation of Vienna is inexhaustible : a second chick is instantly 
produced, shewn round, approved, and sent to Turkey. It 
penetrates the Seraglio precincts, receives the Sultan’s assent, 
and then, like its predecessor, is unaccountably mislaid. 
Seeing that Austrian broods do not thrive in Turkish air, 
other Powers set their wits to work, and, as though in order to 
insure failure, and oblivious of the space-destroying telegraph 
they elaborate their plans separately, unknown to each other, 
and with curious disregard of the real point at issue. So we 
find M. Drouyn de Lhuys full of his own scheme in June, 
while Lord Clarendon is simultaneously despatching his rival 
project to Constantinople, where it arrives just as Lord 
Stratford’s own plan is leaving for Vienna, where this is 
received at the very moment when M Drouyn de Lhuys’ 
Note, after emendation, has been formally adopted by the 
Great Powers. And this famous Franco-Austrian project, 
known as the Vienna Note,—which spoilt Lord Stratford’s 
plan, which spoilt Lord Clarendon’s Convention, which spoilt 
the first French draft, and so on, like the celebrated House 
that Jack built,—was found on examination to surrender the 
very point it was intended to guard ! 

So everything began over again, with very similar results. 
Austria strove to mend the breach without hurting the 
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sensibility of Russia. France approved various pacific 
measures, and meanwhile pressed on the machinery of war. 
England agreed to everything that anybody proposed, and so 
anxiously strove for peace that she made war a certainty. 
Note, Convention, and Declaration, crossed and recrossed from 
London to Paris, from Constantinople to Vienna, and back 
again, to no purpose ; and meanwhile ships of war were doing 
their own work and rendering all the peaceful instruments 
of diplomacy vain and of no account. Eleven different solu¬ 
tions of the problem of peace with honour were exhibited 
between June and December, and all failed to avert war. 1 

1 A concise list of these eleven plans is necessary to the understanding of the 
following pages. I. A plan, originating at Vienna, and proceeding, it was rumoured 
(but this was denied), from the mind of the French ambassador, M. de Bourqueney, 
consisted in sending a Turkish ambassador to St. Petersburg with the Porte’s ac¬ 
ceptance of the Menshikov Ultimatum, subject however to a declaration from the 
Czar clearly and satisfactorily defining the sense in which he understood the pro¬ 
tecting powers claimed in that instrument. The Emperor Louis Napoleon con¬ 
sidered, however, that the Czar should first submit the required definition to the 
Powers : and the so-called Bourqueney scheme was never formally presented to 
either of the estranged parties. II. The second was due to Austria, and recom¬ 
mended a fusion of the Menshikov Ultimatum of 20 May with the Turkish reply. 
The Internuncio laid it before the Porte in June, and in July it was forgotten. 
III. The Clarendon Convention , supported by France, was never tested, since it 
arrived at Constantinople (31 July) at a moment when the Turkish Government 
had already formulated a plan of its own. IV. Sir Hamilton Seymour suggested 
a new Hatti-Sherif embodying the Porte’s guarantee of the privileges of the Greek 
Church to be duly notified to Russia. Count Nesselrode seemed to think that 
this would satisfy the Czar, but as it was never formally presented for his assent 
it would be rash to rely too much on this verbal assurance, especially as a Hatti- 
Sherif had already been issued (7 June) without effect. Lord Clarendon naturally 
shelved the suggestion, on the ground that at least two other proposals were 
already before the Porte. V. Meanwhile the French Government, ambitious to 
own a plan of its own, had elaborated at the close of June a draft, which, after 
some amendments on the part of Austria and of Great Britain, took the form of the 
famous Viemia Note , the fifth panacea which the wisdom of Europe prepared for 
the wounds of Russia. It was in effect that fusion between the Menshikov Ulti¬ 
matum and Reshid’s Note which Austria had originally recommended, and which 
the Turks had been unable to concoct. VI. But a project had been contempora¬ 
neously evolved at Constantinople; it nominally emanated from Reshid Pasha, 
but was of course Lord Stratford’s work. It had the advantage of the Porte’s 
assent, besides that of the three other representatives of the Great Powers at 
Constantinople. This consisted in a letter from the Turkish Foreign Minister to 
Count Nesselrode, protesting against the occupation of the Principalities by Russia, 
but at the same time enclosing the firmans lately promulgated by the Sultan at 
Lord Stratford’s suggestion, after Prince Menshikov’s departure, in confirmation 
of all the existing privileges and rights of the Christian Churches in his dominions. 
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Of the eleven schemes of pacification eight came under Lord 1853 
Stratford’s official influence. These were Nos. 2 (the Austrian - 

JET. 66 

Time was considered to be of so much consequence that the Turkish Ultimatum 
was despatched (20 July) direct to Vienna, instead of being first submitted to the 
Cabinets of London and Paris; and the representatives of the Powers at the 
Austrian capital were requested to forward it to St. Petersburg. But they had 
in the meantime adopted the Vienna Note, and the Turkish plan was accordingly 
arrested on its way ; and the Vienna Note was simultaneously despatched to St. 

Petersburg and Constantinople. It was instantly accepted by the Czar ; the II. 54, 
Turkish Ministers however were shrewd enough to see the trap into which they were 5 Aug- 
invited to fall, and on 20 August the Council declared that the Vienna Note could 71, 90, 91, 
only be accepted with amendments, which were rejected by Russia (7 Sept.) for 94 
reasons—disclosed by mistake or by treachery—which induced the Powers hastily 
to drop the Note. VII. A seventh project was evolved between Counts Buol and 
Nesselrode at Olmiitz , where the Czar and his brother of Austria met in friendly 
interview, and a Note was drawn up: but England declined to support it, as it 126, 5 Oct. 
could not neutralize the effect of the reasons alleged by Russia for rejecting the j^o 7 Oct. 
Turkish amendments. VIII. Lord Stratford suggested two plans either a new 
edition of the Vienna Note, introducing, in substance , the Turkish amendments ; 
or else arbitration by the Powers. The former course was preferred, and an 
eighth solution of the difficulty was presented by Lord Clarendon's Projet de Note , 164, 
which was forwarded to Constantinople with option for the British ambassador 24 Oct. 
in concert with his colleagues to modify it if necessary. IX. But before the 
arrival of the Clarendon Pi'ojet Lord Stratford had succeeded with great difficulty 189, 190, 
in obtaining a brief delay in the commencement of hostilities, and had drawn up a 21 Oct. 

<c forlorn hope ” (21 October) which Lord Clarendon strenuously supported instead 
of his own plan. This ninth suggestion consisted of a Declaration of the Four 15, 
Powers, bearing something of the character of a guarantee, with an annexed Note 8 Nov. 
in which all reasonable confirmation and warranty of the rights of the Greek 
Church were to be formally granted by the Sultan. England and France ap¬ 
proved, and Prussia afterwards fell in, but it was now the turn of Austria to object. 

Lord Clarendon had refused to support Count Buol’s Olmiitz project; and now 
Count Buol would not entertain the new English suggestion. War having been 
declared (by Gorchakov’s reply on 10 October to the Turkish Ultimatum), he 
remarked that something more than a Note was required to restore peace ; and 
he was convinced that Russia would not accept the new device. The Austrian 
minister, armed with authority from Russia to mediate, was in favour of a Collective 236, 

Note from the Four Powers. X. Always willing to fall in with any suggestion, 10 Nov. 
and holding firmly to none, Lord Clarendon drafted a Collective Note , the tenth 
panacea, 29 November; the Four Powers agreed in recommending it to the con- 282 
sideration of Turkey (Protocol, 5 December); but before it arrived at Constanti¬ 
nople the Porte was carefully weighing a final—the eleventh— proposal, emanating 370, 
from Lord Stratford, and supported by his colleagues (12 December), and includ- *7 Dec. 
ing provisions for an armistice, the appointment of an Ottoman plenipotentiary j^-Q ec 
to treat with Russia, and a renewal of existing treaties. The Collective Note was 
consequently held back with Lord Clarendon’s approval until the Turks should 396 
have decided upon the eleventh scheme ; and on 31 December the Porte unre¬ 
servedly accepted Lord Stratford's project , and the approval of the four representa¬ 
tives at Vienna followed on 13 January. The acceptance however came too late. 

On 12 Jan. the Czar learnt the second decision of the British Cabinet on the 
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[853 fusion plan), 3 (the Clarendon Convention), 5 (the Vienna 
Note), 5 (the Turkish Ultimatum ), 8 (the Clarendon Projet 
lT ’ 66 de Note), 9 (the Stratford Declaration and Note), 10 (the 
Collective Note of the Four Powers), and 11 (the Stratford 
Armistice and Treaty). What were the ambassador’s pro¬ 
ceedings as each in turn came up for consideration will be 
seen from the contemporary letters and papers. 

P. I. The Austrian “ fusion ” plan was communicated to Reshid 

[ Pasha, the Turkish Secretary for Foreign Affairs, towards the 

end of June. The plan was an improvisation of Count Buol’s, 
the Austrian Foreign Minister, and Lord Stratford had re¬ 
ceived no instructions from his Government how to deal with it. 
He anticipated little success from any attempt to unite views 
so divergent as those contained in the Menshikov and Reshid 
Notes of 20 May, especially since the former, and afterwards 
Count Nesselrode, had made it perfectly clear that they would 
not “ hear of the slightest variation in the terms.” Nevertheless, 
the Elchi saw the advantage of setting diplomacy to work to 
June gain time, if not to heal the breach ; “ I think it right,” he 
wrote to Lord Clarendon, “ to catch at any chance of peace 
which is not attended with a sacrifice of principle or a loss 
of time,” and he forthwith assembled his colleagues of Austria, 
France, and Russia at his house. There the four agreed to a 
memorandum recommending Count Buol’s plan to the Porte ; 
and by this simple expedient the exclusive mediation of Austria 
was skilfully quashed and the fusion scheme was offered to 
the Sultan with the joint weight and authority of the Four 
Powers. It is worth remembering that the idea of placing the 
Eastern Question of 1853 before a jury of the Great Powers 
was Lord Stratford’s. He had called together the ambassadors 
in May to deal with Prince Menshikov’s demands ; and now 
he repeated the measure. Baron Briick, the Internuncio, was 
not pleased to find the lead taken out of his hand, but the 
English ambassador was urgent, and from the meeting at his 


affair at Sinope, and was forced to hear that his ships in the Euxine were to be 
ignominiously driven back into port by the Allied squadrons : this was too much 
for his scant patience ; Nesselrode despatched an ultimatum to England, 16 
January; and 4 February Russia broke off diplomatic relations with England and 
France. The Crimean war ensued. 
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house on 24 June dates the collective action of Europe which, 
properly directed, might have averted the misery and futility 
of the Crimean War. The Porte itself greatly preferred such 
collective action, and this preference was a weapon in the 
armoury of peace. 

Writing privately to the Foreign Secretary at this stage 
of the negotiations, Lord Stratford said :— 

With respect to Menshikov’s last alternative—I mean the Note 
which he drew up for Reshid to sign—he declared that he would 
hear of no alterations. Even the Austrian Klezl failed to soften him. 
In the pending attempt to make a fusion of the two drafts I firmly 
believe that we are trying to work out an impossible quantity. But 
there may be some germ of change in the Czar’s mind, now that he 
knows how his best and most obliged Allies think of his proceeding, 
and at all events I have thought to act most agreeably to your wishes 
by trying to extract good from the most meagre proposition. I hope 
however at the same time that you will not hear of a single Austrian 
mediation, but approve my notion of treating Briick and Buol as we 
treated Klezl, namely make them the mouthpiece of the quadruple 
understanding, without exactly bringing the association into immediate 
contact with Russia. It seems to me that one of the great difficulties 
of the situation is that while Russia is bullying and intriguing, we are 
carrying our managements even to the point of concealing half of our 
thoughts, and appearing to admit much from the other side which 
ought not to be admitted. 

Is not the time very near at hand when plain outspeaking will be 
best ? Might not something material be gained by giving form and 
substance to our understanding, which I hope is a cordial one, with 
France ? . . . Much as we are all bound to work for the continuance 
of peace, I cannot help thinking that we shall have reason to regret 
the close of these discussions and counter-preparations without some 
distinct settlement of the relations between Europe and Turkey, and 
a more improved one of those between the Sultan and his rayas. 

Baron Briick, discontented with his position as one of 
four, made a separate and more detailed proposal to Reshid 
Pasha at the end of June. In a confidential despatch on 
this subject Lord Stratford remarked that the new Austrian 
Note, “ though it contains some secondary amendments, con¬ 
cedes the main point at issue,” and Reshid, acting under his 
advice, refused to take the Note into the Porte’s consideration 
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until, like the preceding “ suggestion,” it had been com¬ 
municated to the three other representatives. This was not 
done, and the original suggestion of a fusion of Notes was 
accordingly laid before the Sultan and after some days 
received his Majesty’s sanction. At this time two circum¬ 
stances occurred to delay negotiations. On 7 July news arrived 
that the Russians had crossed the Truth four days earlier. 
Hardly was this known when Mustafa, the Grand Vezir, and 
Reshid Pasha were suddenly dismissed from office. This 
was believed to signalize the triumph of the war party in 
the ministry. Lord Stratford went straight to the Sultan on 
the 9th, and, on being informed that purely personal causes 
had led to the removal of the two leading ministers, advised 
his Majesty to allow no secondary considerations to deprive 
him of valuable counsellors at so critical a moment. Abdu- 1 - 
Mejid restored the ministers on the spot. Extracts from the 
ambassador’s letters to Lady Stratford and to Lord Clarendon, 
and a report from Stephen Pisani the dragoman, shew clearly 
enough how the Turks relied upon their English adviser at 
every step. Unprepared as they were, time was of urgent 
consequence : he therefore bade them not resist the Czar’s 
armies, but to protest; and they obeyed. Their Protest 
against the Russian occupation, their answer to the Austrian 
separate proposal, their abortive fusion Note, their circular 
despatch to the ministers of the Porte abroad, were all sub¬ 
mitted to his revision. 


The Russians are actually in the Provinces, and we must try to 
get them out without yielding the point in dispute. How is that to 
be done without war, and war on a large scale ? I tremble to think 
of it, and yet know not how, except by miracle, it is to be 
avoided. At all events let people make up their minds, and equal 
Russia in foresight and consistency. I have written oceans, public 
and private—that is private to Lord Clarendon. Now is the time 
for decision—one more attempt if possible at negotiation, and then 
war. 

We have had a sudden change of ministry again—the Grand 
Vezir and Reshid out in a moment. I went bang down to the 
Padishah and put them in again. But it is sad work at such a 
crisis. The Sultan accuses his ministers of pestering him with their 
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petty jealousies and personal interests. They accuse him of weak¬ 
ness and duplicity. 

Briick asserts that he has no idea but that of securing the 
principle at stake; yet his letter, as proposed to Reshid, contains a 
complete surrender of it. M. de la Cour is much inclined to run off 
the course in search of expedients , as he calls them, and, like all 
Frenchmen, he attaches too much importance to rumours and 
secondary incidents. But in the main I presume that he means the 
same thing that we do, and will act according to his instructions—or 
rather according to your 81 to me, for he has not yet received, he 
says, a corresponding instruction from Drouyn de Lhuys. For my 
own part I bear that instruction fully in mind, and will do my best to 
act upon it, though I have no faith in its success, and find difficulty 
both as to fitting it for the Petersburg market and as to getting it 
there by any suitable means. 

M. de la Cour has lately talked to Reshid Pasha, without any 
previous intimation to me, of looking forward to the independence of 
the Danubian Principalities, and also of declaring all treaties respect¬ 
ing those provinces as abrogated by the occupation. The former 
idea I conceive to be premature ; the latter dangerous. Some of my 
informants here conceive the idea that France is wanting to get into 
a war, while we are wanting to keep out of it. I do not however find 
that the French ambassador’s language to me corresponds with this 
notion. . . . Whatever may be hoped from negotiations ought, I 
submit, to be tried at once and brought to a point. Delay will prove most 
fatal to Turkey if prolonged beyond a very few weeks, and I confess 
my own impression to be that if the next attempt at negotiation fails, 
there will be no room for half measures. If the object be, as I presume, 
to get the Russians out of the Principalities without surrendering the 
main point in dispute, it is difficult to conceive how that object can 
have a chance of being accomplished without hard knocks on a large 
scale, or some counter-occupation which will be equivalent to a 
partial dismemberment of the Empire, . . . Surely it is time to come 
to a decision which may give consistency, ensemble , and energy to 
our proceedings. I am as much for peace as any man ; but if the 
object at stake is to be maintained, as I think it ought, there should 
be a limit to attempts which can only prove nugatory in the end and 
turn to the benefit of uncompromising Russia. 

Reshid Pasha is much pleased with the Protest as amended by 
your lordship. It will be read in the Council which is to be held to¬ 
morrow at the Porte, and subsequently submitted to the Sultan’s 
sanction. As soon as his Majesty’s pleasure will be given to it, 
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Reshid Pasha will lose no time in communicating it officially to the 
representatives of the Four Powers parties to the Treaty of 1841. 

While I was with his Highness he received the Sultan’s Irade 
to the new proposal of Austria. The Irade says in substance that 
the Porte cannot take into consideration the new proposal without 
communicating it, as the suggestion was communicated, to the other 
three representatives and waiting for their reply. This answer will be 
communicated in the most civil manner, to-morrow, to Baron Briick, 
who seems anxious to be acquainted with the Porte’s opinion on the 
subject. 

Reshid Pasha is preparing a Note to be addressed to the Russian 
Government, I mean a fusion of Prince Menshikov’s last Note and 
that privately communicated by the Porte to the latter. He hopes to 
get it ready by to-morrow, when he will submit it to your Excellency’s 
consideration. 

I have the honour to enclose herewith for your lordship’s approval 
a draft of a despatch drawn up by Reshid Pasha, intended to be 
addressed to the Porte’s ministers abroad, on transmitting to them 
a copy of the Protest to be communicated to the four representatives 
here. 


Although according to Pisani’s report Reshid was busy 
with the proposed fusion Note, it was clear that something 
different was demanded now that the Russians had actually 
invaded Turkey. On 18 June Lord Clarendon had advised a 
protest against so unjustifiable an act, should the occupation 
of the Principalities really take place ; and on 9 July Lord 
Stratford reported that a union of the Austrian “ fusion ” 
with such a protest would probably be found the preferable 
course. “ At the request of Reshid Pasha,” he added, “ I have 
endeavoured to adapt to that plan the draft of a protest which 
his Highness had originally prepared for the case which has 
since occurred.” 

Before dismissing the Austrian suggestion, it is important 
to inquire whether, supposing it to have been instantly 
accepted by the Porte without waiting for the cooperation of 
the three other ambassadors, there is any reason to believe 
that the Russians would have desisted from their advance 
into the Principalities. Two dates will determine this point. 
Baron Brack’s communication took place on 22 June; the 
Czar’s Manifesto announcing that “ we have found it needful 
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to advance our armies into the Danubian Principalities” was 1853 

dated 26 June. No communication from Constantinople could - 

have reached St. Petersburg in time to arrest the Manifesto, ^ T * 66 
and that document once published the Czar could not draw 
back. 

Lord Stratford lost no time in carrying out the new plan 
of a Note combined with a Protest against the occupation. 

On 15 July the Protest was printed. It contained the prin- cl. 
cipal ideas of Lord Clarendon’s instruction of 18 June, and I5 ^ uly 
was agreed to by the four representatives assembled in council, 

16 July, at the British Palace. The Internuncio acquiesced in 
the abandonment of his original fusion suggestion “ on account 
of the delay and consequent change of circumstances.” He 
and his French and Prussian colleagues seemed to believe in 
“ a marked improvement in the disposition of the Russian 
Government.” The four agreed in advising the Porte to 
send to Count Nesselrode, together with the Protest, copies of 
the firmans confirming the privileges of the non-Musulman 
subjects of Turkey, and they offered to transmit the Porte’s 
communication to Russia by way of Vienna, and to write to 
their colleagues at St. Petersburg on the subject. On 20 July 
they met again, this time in conference with Reshid Pasha, 
and a letter was adopted to be addressed by the latter to 
Count Nesselrode, in company with the Protest and the fir¬ 
mans. They were all despatched post-haste to Vienna on the e.P. II. 
same day, and followed on the 23rd by a supplementary Note 18 
or projet de convention guaranteeing the enjoyment of the 
spiritual privileges confirmed by the firmans and promising 
to accord in future to the Greek Church “ such other privileges II. 38, 39 
and immunities as it may hereafter please his Majesty to 
grant to any other sect whatever of his Christian subjects.” A 
General Council on the 24th approved the whole of this arrange¬ 
ment, which was declared to be of the nature of an Ultimatum 
on the part of Turkey. The most jealous scrutiny of these 
various documents can only elicit the fact that they contain 
all that the Porte could reasonably be expected to concede, 
and all that Russia had originally demanded in her com¬ 
munications with the Great Powers. The language of the 1. 368 
Protest, whilst dignified, was eminently conciliatory. 
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Lord Stratford’s letters to his colleagues, Sir Hamilton 
Seymour at St Petersburg and Lord Westmoreland at 
Vienna, will shew the importance he attached to these pro¬ 
posals :— 

I fear you will think me very troublesome, and perhaps a little 
presumptuous. I trust to your kind indulgence for excusing me on 
the score of our common anxiety to save two almost inconsistent 
things in the present state of Eastern affairs—I mean, Peace and Turkish 
independence. 

I hope you will be able to keep up the character ot parti carre 
which I have endeavoured to give to our proceedings here. 

The evacuation is not less essential than the retreat [of the 
squadrons], as a nearly or quite simultaneous measure, is delicate. 

I hope the Government at home will write to you without delay. 

Reshid Pasha is to send by express to Vienna to-morrow or the 
day after—probably the latter day—a project of paragraph for inser¬ 
tion in the mutual peace-making Note about religious privileges. It 
has the suffrages of myself and my three colleagues. It remains to 
be seen what the Sultan in his Council will decide. 

I hope Lord Westmoreland will lose no time in sending it on to 
you. 

The present batch is forwarded by an express, supplied by Reshid, 
and paid by ££ the Four.” We are anxious that it should arrive with¬ 
out a moment’s delay. If you really wish for peace, you must make 
the most of the present experiment. The Porte will hear of nothing 
else, and the war party is soon more likely to be in the ascendent 
than reduced to order. All the separate schemes have come to 
nought. Our own particular notion of a Convention was found no 
better than Buol’s and Bourqueney’s. We are now, I humbly con¬ 
ceive, on the right ground, and in the right direction. There must 
be firmness as well as conciliation. ’ 


I inclose the English original of the Note now offered by the 
Porte to Russia as warranting by its acceptance the appointment of a 
special ambassador to St. Petersburg. I beg to call your attention 
to it because it contains two or three words and turns of expression 
more agreeable, as I fancy, to Russian taste, and which might be re¬ 
placed, I think, were it deemed necessary , whenever the Note comes to 
be made out fair for ultimate presentation. My hope, however, is 
that the Emperor will shew his sense of justice or, if you please, his 
magnanimity by accepting this last endeavour to avert the incalculable 
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mischiefs of war, without a minute attention to the wording. An 1853 

ultimatum and a condition may sound harsh to Russian ears, but I- 

really do not see how the Porte can possibly, with justice to itself, 66 

take any other course after displaying so much unexpected modera¬ 
tion with respect to the Principalities, and being placed in so difficult 
a position with respect to its own subjects. 

With ardent wishes for your success in the cause of peace, and 
repeated excuses for again writing my ostensible despatch in French 
for the reason already explained, I beg, &c. 

P.S. I reckon upon much for the success of the Note derivable 
from its not requiring any kind of counter-declaration from Russia. 

A few days after the forwarding of the Turkish Note, Lord 
Clarendon’s Project of Convention reached Constantinople. 

As its author was ignorant of the plan which had already 
arrived at maturity at the Porte, the Elchi took upon himself 
to reserve the official presentation of the Convention, but 
placed it privately before Reshid Pasha, who consulted some 
of the. leading Turkish statesmen. It soon appeared that 
Reshid and ATi considered it inadmissible : “ the form of a To Lord 
Treaty, founded expressly on that of Kaynarji, involving an ^ lcn " 
engagement in terms to Russia, and liable to be understood excv. 
by that Power as extending over the Sultan’s firman, could 4 Aus ' 
hardly fail of seeming dangerous ” in their sight. The other 
ambassadors agreed that it must be withheld for the present, 
and did not conceal their opinion that it was little less danger¬ 
ous than Prince Menshikov’s proposals. Lord Stratford wrote 
privately on the subject to the Foreign Secretary :— 

Though we are so far advanced in the plan adopted to-day that To Lord 
my project of a Note had passed the Council and I believe the Clarcn- 
Seraglio too, I did not hesitate to send your Convention privately to 23 j\dy 
Reshid. It does not seem to have found favour in his sight and he 
expressed himself with much vehemence against its adoption. Pie 
apprehends danger from giving to the Treaty of Kaynarji even an air 
and appearance of value beyond its real meaning and intent, and I 
confess that, if the danger were avoided, I should imagine that the 
Russians would see the hook too clearly to swallow the bait. 

My French colleague seems to have had no information upon the 
subject, though you say that the Convention (an amended one I pre¬ 
sume) had been approved at Paris ; at least he made no communica¬ 
tion to me after the arrival of his packet yesterday, and he seemed to 
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1853 enter with zeal into the plan now on its way to Vienna and Peters- 
- burg. 

^£T. 66 An idea originating at Paris, and taken in part from Bourqueney’s 

suggestion so vaunted by M. Manteuffel, has been brought before 
Reshid Pasha, but he will have nothing to say to it, and it appears 
on the way to that limbo where the separate nostrums of Austria and 
Prussia are happily reposing. . . . 

Perhaps by throwing all your weight and that of France after our 
kite promptly and vigorously you may give the best chance that can 
now be given to the adjustment of our unfortunate question. You 
are no doubt the best judge, but from this point of view I really do 
not see what else is to be done. 

Meanwhile diplomacy at Vienna was becoming impatient 
as the weeks passed and no satisfactory news arrived from 
Constantinople. The last reports (of 14 July) shewed no pro¬ 
gress in the Austrian fusion-plan, and no information was to 
hand concerning any other scheme. Count Buol therefore 
proposed, on 24 July, a new fusion Note based on a draft 
drawn up at Paris, and Lord Clarendon assented by telegraph 
on the 25th. Three days later the Vienna Note was agreed to. 
This was 28 July. On that very evening or the following¬ 
morning arrived the despatches of the 20th, bringing the 
Turkish Ultimatum from Constantinople. The London 
telegraph wire had spoilt all: for the Vienna Note being 
adopted, it was not to be supposed that the Turkish plan 
would be entertained. Count Buol said that, after taking the 
Emperor’s commands, he considered that Reshid’s letter was 
calculated “ a aigrir les dcbats plus qu’a les concilier,” and he 
declined the responsibility of transmitting it to St. Petersburg 
LV. II. The Constantinople despatches would be considered as “non- 
h 10 avenues.” Lord Westmoreland telegraphed to the Foreign 
Office for instructions, and Lord Clarendon replied (30 July) 
that he was to suspend the Turkish Ultimatum. 
tCinglake, It has been advanced on very high authority that the sup- 
pression of the Turkish Ultimatum at Vienna was justifiable 
on the ground that the diplomatists there rightly understood 
that the Czar would be more enraged than ever when he saw 
that the concessions therein announced had been peacefully 
obtained by the influence of his arch-enemy Lord Stratford ; 
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and no doubt it is more than likely that the Turkish Note 
would have been rejected. Subsequent events shewed that 
Russia had no intention of accepting any reasonable con¬ 
cession. But it cannot be denied that the representatives at 
Vienna took upon themselves a grave responsibility in detain¬ 
ing what was, after all, the Ultimatum of an independent 
Power to a State with which it was technically at war. Had 
the Note been sent on to Petersburg, whatever might have 
been the effect upon the excited mind of the Emperor 
Nicholas, at least this result would have been attained : Turkey 
would have appeared in the true light of offering the last 
olive-branch, and Russia would by her refusal have acknow¬ 
ledged that she wanted what no independent State could grant. 
Had the Four Powers, by their representatives at Vienna, 
been formally committed to this Note, its rejection by Russia 
would probably have been followed by a collective remon¬ 
strance and possibly a collective armed interference ; and the 
separate action of the Western Powers and their entrance 
into the Dardanelles in October would thus have been avoided. 
The whole position as against Russia would have been 
materially strengthened, and all Europe would have joined in 
united mediation on just grounds accepted by the aggrieved 
party. Sed legatis aliter visum . Austria and Prussia shrank 
from the prospect of extreme measures ; they wished nothing 
less than to be dragged into the approaching struggle. So 
the four representatives at Vienna threw away the opportunity 
for the collective action of Europe in deference to the selfish 
timidity of the German Powers. Pressed by Austria, they 
preferred to work upon a plan approved by Russia the ag¬ 
gressor than upon one recommended by Turkey the aggrieved ; 
and still more, with professional jealousy, they preferred their 
own plan to anyone else’s. A hint of what was happening 
reached Lord Stratford on 4 August, and he wrote thus to 
Lord Westmoreland :— 

I have this moment received your note of the 25th. 

There is an old proverb well known to you as well as to me about 
broth suffering from the zeal of too many cooks, and I hope that we 
are not about to have a new proof of its truth. 
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Reshid Pasha told M. del Brack the day before yesterday, what 
indeed he had stated to us all officially and formally many days before, 
that the Porte will hear of nothing but the Ultimatum, which has 
probably been in your possession since Monday, and which goes on 
to St. Petersburg—if, as I trust, you send it on,—uniting all voices 
here and all chances in its favour with the advantage of springing, in 
so far as the Protest—its point of departure—is concerned, out of 
Clarendon’s instructions to me. 

There was some regrettable, though unavoidable, delay here, 
owing to Ramazan, Bayram, and our ministerial crisis ; but the 
earliest available moment was made use of to afford Russia one more 
generous opportunity for getting decently out of her scrape, and we 
all think here that if she rejects an offer, so little deserved by her 
previous conduct, she must mean worse than she has chosen to avow. 
The Porte has gone as far as it is possible for her to go without giving 
up the principle in standing up for which she has hitherto been 
backed by all the suffrages and sympathies of Europe—both Presses 
and Governments—even by the very herald of peace itself—the 
Economist (vide last number). 

The delay, which you mention as causing the new proposal from 
Vienna, arose, in addition to the above-stated circumstances, out of 
the very general impression, especially prevailing at the Porte, that 
the idea of a fusion of Notes for any practicable purpose was, in 
reality, neither more nor less than moonshine. To say the truth, I 
lent myself to it, as a mere “suggestion,” out of respect for the quarter 
from whence it came. . . . 

The Convention, even if it had arrived in time, would not have 
been accepted by the Sultan’s ministers. I am free to say, between 
ourselves, that even to my humble judgment, it does not seem to 
be a safe form of arrangement, if taken seriously, as Russia would 
necessarily understand it. Excuse all this and let me live in hope 
that the Porte’s “ Ultimatum ” will be accepted with your assistance. 


On 9 August a despatch from Vienna informed him of the 
suppression of the Turkish Ultimatum and the simultaneous 
transmission of the Austrian Note to Constantinople and 
Petersburg. Telegraphing to the Foreign Secretary on 31 
July, the British ambassador at Vienna said. “ J’enverrai vos 
ordres a Lord Stratford.” The “ ordres ” in question were 
dated 28 July, before the Turkish Ultimatum zms knotvn to 
Lord Clarendon , and they commanded Lord Westmoreland to 
“inform Lord Stratford that her Majesty’s Government desire 
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that this project [the Vienna Note] should be adopted by the 
Porte, if no other arrangement has been already made ” (the 
italics are mine). As another arrangement had already been 
made, it is open to argument whether Lord Westmoreland 
ought not to have arrested the transmission of the Vienna 
Note. At all events Lord Stratford felt that it was necessary 
to wait for despatches from London before he could officially 
support this Note, of which, though he had seen it, he had 
not even a copy. Unfair use has been made of the consequent 
delay to shew that the ambassador did his best to counteract 
the instructions of his Government : but as those instructions 
were addressed through a third person subject to a condition 
which had not been realized, it was clearly his duty to wait 
till he should ascertain whether after being fully informed 
of the nature of the Turkish proposal Lord Clarendon still 
adhered to the Vienna Note. In his own polished language 
he “ determined not to forego unnecessarily the prospect of 
acting with the advantage of your lordship’s deliberate instruc¬ 
tions.” The word I have italicized marks the ambassador’s 
sense of the hurried, one might say flurried, character of 
Lord Clarendon’s telegraphic assent to the Vienna Note. 

Two days later the Caradoc brought these “ deliberate 
instructions,” which were to the effect that while “ entirely 
approving” Lord Stratford’s proceedings, the Government 
agreed with Count Buol in setting them aside and substituting 
the Vienna Note, on the ground that Russia had adopted the 
mediation of Austria and that there was reason to believe 
that the Note in question would be acceptable to the Czar. 
Until the arrival of the Caradoc Lord Stratford had main¬ 
tained complete silence on the subject of the new Note. Now 
he recommended it officially to the Porte, dwelt on “the 
strong and earnest manner ” in which the Austrian project 
was supported by the British Government, and its similarity 
in general tenour to Reshid’s original Note to Menshikov, 
and pressed the fact that the Emperor of Russia’s acceptance 
of the Note had already been telegraphed. Reshid listened 
“with a very good grace,” but took exception to certain 
portions of the document, which he considered would have 
the effect of creating a Russian protectorate over the Greek 
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Church in Turkey: a danger, remarked the ambassador in 
his despatch, which “ was carefully avoided in the Projet de 
Note [Ultimatum] drawn up here.” In forwarding the Pasha’s 
unofficial and personal comments Lord Stratford added : “ My 
own impression is that the amendments do not cover his objec¬ 
tions, but I have abstained from telling him so in order to 
incur no risk of encouraging an opposition to a Note so highly 
recommended.” 

On 14 August the Council of ministers held a stormy 
meeting, and the majority seemed determined to have nothing 
to say to the Vienna Note, with or without amendments. “ They 
founded this determination on the preference they gave to 
the draft of a Note which the Porte had decided on forwarding 
to St. Petersburg through the Austrian Cabinet, and the 
declaration which had been formally made by Reshid Pasha 
. . . that nothing beyond the terms of that draft would be 
accepted.” This was the opinion of the President, the Sheykh- 
el-Islam, the Finance Minister, the Seraskier, the Kapudan 
Pasha, Mohammed Rushdi, and two others. The Grand 
Vezir, Reshid, and Kamil Pasha, were for modification. 
Five ministers kept silence. The Council adjourned without 
coming to a formal decision. 

Meanwhile the French ambassador, M. de la Cour, was 
following a very singular course. He advised the Porte to 
accept the Vienna Note, but he coupled with this advice a 
good-natured alacrity in helping Reshid Pasha to draw up 
amendments to it, and he indulged in many brave words 
about the ulterior and active measures which France was 
prepared to take in support of the Ottoman Empire. He 
made inquiries about landing troops on the coasts of Turkey, 
and even asked whether the Porte considered the Dardanelles 
as already open to the passage of the Allied squadrons. No 
doubt he had authority from his Government to adopt this 
peculiar mode of recommending submission to the terms 
arranged at Vienna ; but it looked as though the recom¬ 
mendation were not genuine. Lord Stratford, however, who 
was not authorized to pull both ways, discouraged the Turks 
in any present expectation of armed support. 

On 1 s August Reshid Pasha told the British ambassador 
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that there was no hope of obtaining a majority in the Council 
for the acceptance of the Vienna Note, and that he could not 
himself sign it without modification. He complained of the 
inconsiderate manner in which the London Cabinet had 
agreed to the compromising arrangement at Vienna. It would 
have been better for Turkey, he said, to have yielded at 
the first, than after so much support from the Powers to be 
now unseasonably abandoned. In reply, the ambassador of 
England “ abstained from making any admissions calculated 
to encourage the Porte in its resistance.’ 5 But as soon as it 
was certain that the Note would not be accepted as it stood, 
Lord Stratford began to search for a middle course. “ Not 
being authorized to use intimidating language,” he told Lord 
Clarendon, “ I felt myself free, indeed compelled by a sense 
of duty, to suggest some form of decision which might pre¬ 
sent the character of an acceptance, and yet leave room for 
such an adjustment of terms as would completely secure the 
Porte.” His plan was “ simply that the Porte should signify 
its acceptance of the Note under its own construction of the 
objectionable passages, and for securities rely on the assent 
and sanction of the Four Powers.” Mr. Alison was at the 
Porte while the adjourned Council was sitting on the 17th, 
and as soon as he had ascertained that the Note was going 
to be thrown out, he offered this suggestion. It was not ac¬ 
cepted. On the 18th Reshid shewed the Elchi the amend¬ 
ments and the arguments which he had drawn up and presented 
to the Council, and Lord Stratford was obliged to conceal 
his appreciation of the good grounds which the Turkish 
minister had brought forward to justify resistance. The 
Klchi himself had not anticipated so much sound reason to 
distrust the Note. A painful scene ensued. The Pasha 
kissed the ambassador’s hand and implored him with tears 
not to “ forsake his country in the midst of such dangers 
and distresses.” Lord Stratford made one more attempt to 
procure at least a conditional acceptance of the unmodified 
Note: but on 20 August the Grand Council of sixty members 
decided that it could only be adopted with certain specified 
amendments. 

There is no need to describe the Turkish modifications of 
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-(though the French Government, not unnaturally, admitted 

66 that they were improvements upon the original draft); but 
all united in urging the Czai to accept them, as being leally 
too trivial to be worth a quarrel. Theie aic times when fate 
seems to put folly in the minds of the wise : otherwise how 
could the statesmen of four Great Powers describe as trivial 
the very differences upon which the whole dispute rested ? 
Lord Stratford told Lord Clarendon that, although he had 
E.P. II. “scrupulously abstained from expressing any private opinion 
73 on the merits of Count Buol’s Note, while it was under the 

consideration of the Porte,” he could not help confessing to 
his lordship that the amendments were in his opinion necessary, 
unless a full right of interference over twelve million subjects 
of Turkey were to be granted to Russia. The point in dis¬ 
pute was clear enough to him : and it was equally clear to 
the Court of St Petersburg. The Four Governments however 
continued innocently blind, until the Czar rejected the Turkish 
II. 91 amendments on 7 September, and soon afterwards the famous 
“ Russian Analysis of the Three Modifications introduced by 
the Ottoman Porte into the Vienna Note ” was let out of the 
diplomatic bag, and all the world was immediately aware that 
Lord Stratford and the Turks were right, and the Four Powers 
wrong, in their interpretation of that “ highly recommended ” 
II. 117 document. Lord Clarendon hastily dropped the Note with 
as much the air of having burnt his fingers as a statesman 
can be expected to reveal. 

What would have been the result of the acceptance of the 
Vienna Note by the Porte is thus summarized by the Russian 
i. 211 Foreign Office in its ingenuous Diplomatic Study : “The 
triumph of Russia, who in fact was winning the day over the 
resistance of the maritime Powers, and saw her position in 
the East strengthened by a solemn covenant concluded with 
the participation of all Europe; the exhaustion of Turkey, 
forced to a gratuitous display of her military forces, which 
completed the ruin of her finances, to leave her after all at 
the same point; lastly, a complete check to the personal in¬ 
fluence of the Ambassador, which in his patriotism he identi¬ 
fied with that of his Government.” Truly, a Daniel come to 
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judgment! We thank thee, Russian, for that sentence. Every 1853 

act of Lord Stratford's finds its perfect justification in the - 

candid avowals of this remarkable work. There are, as it MT ' 66 
were, tears in its eyes as it laments the imprudence of Russia 
in insisting upon precise definitions of her rights in Turkey: 

“ In face of the incurable mistrust of which we were the i. 218 
object, it was better to leave a certain vagueness around these 
delicate questions. It was always in our power to interpret 
them in accordance with our views, which were perfectly 
proper.” Of course : but propriety varies according to latitude 
and longitude. 

That the Vienna Note was inadmissible was now evident ; 
and it seems scarcely worth while to ask whether Lord 
Stratford did all in his official power to procure the acceptance 
by the Turks of a proposal which was afterwards proved to 
be delusive. That he saw the dangerous features of the Note, 
at least in part, is obvious, and equally obvious that his private 
influence could not be wielded in favour of a plan which he 
could not approve. But the despatches shew that he used 
his official power to the full in support of the instructions of 
his Government, and that he “ scrupulously abstained ” from 
letting his personal opinions transpire. More could not be 
expected. It is absolutely false to insinuate that his private 
converse with the Turkish ministers contradicted his official 
acts ; and on the strength of the papers before me I may be 
permitted to give the lie direct to a statement on p. 210 of 
the Russian Study (vol. i.) It has been surmised that in 
such a case “ silence gave consent; ” but the papers of the 
time shew clearly that the Turks required no consent, silent or 
spoken, to make them resist the Note. The Elchi wrote to 
Lord Clarendon (20 August) “ I feel confident that you will 
give me credit for having done my official best in support of 
the Vienna Note. Reshid told me candidly that no personal 
influence would have induced the Porte to give way.” One of 
the ambassador's letters to Lord Westmoreland will shew that 
he was anxious that his conduct should not be misunder¬ 
stood, and a note from Mr. Alison, who knew more about the 
matter than anyone else in the Embassy staff, confirms what 
has been said above. 
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Under present circumstances it will be difficult for me to escape 
the suspicion of having rather hindered than promoted the acceptance 
of Count Buol’s Note. Depend upon it, any such insinuation is 
wholly unfounded. Whatever my private opinions may be, I have 
done justice to Clarendon’s instructions. The Porte is piqued at the 
cool way in which its Notes and Protests and Declarations were pooh- 
poohed at Vienna; it has also more confidence in its strength, and a 
stronger sense of the embarrassment of having to dismis sits army 
without avoir gain de cause. But the main thing is that it sees clearly 
and strongly the exceptionable parts of the Austrian Note, and is 
determined to have all its apprehensions removed, cofite que coute. If 
you want peace, you must put up with its very natural and justifiable 
misgivings, and turn your diplomatic batteries upon the principal 
offender. 

The Internuncio, after warning Reshid solemnly that no amend¬ 
ment would be admitted, has held a more comfortable language to¬ 
day, and he lias obtained an addition to the Sultan’s answer to the 
Emperor’s letter, purporting that the Sultan hopes for his Imperial 
Majesty’s favour for the proposed modifications. 


The Turks have resolved to reject the Austrian Note in spite of 
everything that the united Elchis could say. Whatever Lord S.’s private 
opinion may be, you may rest assured that this has in no way added 
to their exultation by influencing them cither one way or another. 
Considering the dogged attitude they have assumed, it is lucky that 
H.E. has a chance of preserving his well-earned influence. We have 
no idea of what impression these matters will produce at home ; so, 
indeed, with regard to the history of the cause of all this delay. But 
it is a most unlucky contrete?nps. 

Lord S. is in very good health and pluck. . . . 

’Tis a pity you can’t sec the Bosphorus about Therapia, swarm¬ 
ing with ships of war, and the opposite heights crowned with the 
green tents of the Egyptian camp. Constantinople itself has gone back 
fifty years, and the strangest figures swarm in from the distant pro¬ 
vinces to have a cut at the Moscov. Turbans, lances, maces, and 
battle-axes jostle each other in the narrow streets, and are bundled off 
immediately to the camp at Shumla for the sake of a quiet life. 


It was natural that the ambassador should feel annoyed 
at the suppression of his own plan of pacification, and he 
wrote in some irritation to Lord Clarendon and to Lady 
Stratford :— 
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The last stage of the business has proved more irksome than any 
that preceded it. The formal approbation of my conduct does not 
make up for the rejection of the plan transmitted from here, which I 
had sent home in full reliance on its usefulness and with the convic¬ 
tion that within its circle everything was placed on its proper footing. 
I have not even the consolation of thinking that it gave way to a 
more successful invention. 

I was not aware, till after the arrival here of the latter, that a 
regular Conference was established at Vienna. My impression was 
that the occasional meetings of the Four were similar to those which 
have been held here, neither more formal nor more authorized. . . . 

I hope you will feel yourself at liberty to approve and second the 
suggestions of the Porte. It is impossible not to fear that the Emperor 
of Russia’s acceptance of the Note telle quelle may have raised an addi¬ 
tional difficulty. The Porte is to all appearance ready for anything. 

All that I had gained with much pains and some good fortune, as 
I thought, by the Porte’s Ultimatum of last month, has been swamped, 
and I am reduced to the necessity of living on my credit. Reshid 
Pasha tells me frankly in the confidence of private intercourse that 
British influence is exposed to the danger of an eclipse, and that if 
the Porte be left to struggle by itself, a close connexion with Russia 
may be preferred as the only resource. 

Excuse my repeating that I hold your paper The Times to be rather 
hard upon us with its insinuations of slowness and faineantise. We 
have neither telegraphs nor railways, but in their places Ramazans, 
Bayrams, and now and then a ministerial crisis to boot. Every pro¬ 
position has to go backwards and forwards more than once between 
the Sultan and the Council, to say nothing of the confusion of tongues, 
the distances, and the intrigues. These circumstances taken together 
may constitute or imply slowness, but they constitute also a necessity 
which relieves us from reproach. Then as to our unproductiveness : 
far from admitting the charge, I venture to assert, con risfetto , that 
the most effectively pacific steps have all originated here, and that 
our plan of the 20 and 23 ultimo taken in its ense?nble and viewed 
with respect to right principles, legitimate claims to success, and to 
the preservation of British influence, left nothing to regret but the 
simultaneous production of another plan. 

I am more than ever to be pitied. It is literally out of my power 
to write twenty lines to you. I wrote or otherwise laboured in public 
matters the whole of yesterday, and I have sat up writing all night. 
The subjects too are disagreeable and will give much annoyance in 
Downing Street and still more at Argyll House. The Porte will not 
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1853 accept the Vienna Note without amendments, and the Turks are 
altogether on their high horse. Who can wonder after all that has 
^ T * 66 happened? Our joint labours were thrown overboard in the begin¬ 
ning of the month, and they think it hard to be so used. They 
have better motives, however, for following their present course. 
The Note proposed to them was not safe, and I think they have 
no less justly than courageously held their own. As the Emperor 
Nicholas had accepted, the shock may be awful\ and it is difficult to 
say what will be the end of it. 

26 Aug. I have eased my mind by writing what I think to Clarendon 

privately. The whole state of things is infinitely disagreeable, But 
the accounts from the Turkish army are good, and the spirit of the 
Government is up. I hope they will be prudent and just at home. I 
look forward to the answers to my last despatches with anxiety. 1 
feel confident of being right, but seeing the tone and temper of those 
who prevail in the Cabinet I scarcely know what to expect. If care be 
not taken our influence here will be cut up for many a day to come. 

To Lord I hope you will not infer from my irregularity in replying to your 

^ notes that I am indifferent to the advantage of receiving them. The 
fact is that one can never get leisure at the right time. Liven wife 
and children sometimes go to the wall. My consolation with respect 
to you is that, seeing the despatches, you know all that is worth know¬ 
ing. We are of course looking forward with anxiety to the result of 
the last batch. I always apprehended that extreme fear of a war 
would increase the danger of it. The uses and effects of protesting 
instead of trumpeting, when the occupation took place, have not 
perhaps been sufficiently appreciated. In advising the moderate 
course, I believed it to be the best road to a final triumph. Among 
the consequences to be expected was that of increased preparation 
for war on this side of the Danube, with a proportionate increase 
of confidence here, and of motive for requiring an effective and 
durable settlement. While this was working high, the Porte felt, 
not perhaps without reason, that it had been somewhat coolly treated 
at Vienna. Whatever proceeds from that quarter is as much 
suspected here as it is trusted at Petersburg. Dc la Cour is in a great 
fuss. He works secretly, and, as he fancies, without my knowledge. 
Fortunately I have still some means of control, and use them quietly 
to avoid disputes. Patience I conceive to be our best watchword 
for the present. I hope our next instructions may be such as to enable 
us to work together with a fair prospect of guiding the Porte to a 
safe , though peaceful, conclusion of this “ eventful history.” 

Buol’s amended Note was recommended from London with so 
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much simplicity and good intention, that the surprize and dis¬ 
appointment will probably be greater there than elsewhere. I will 
not however allow myself to despair, and our Ottoman friends, 
though somewhat out of humour with us, still reckon upon the 
sterling qualities of John Bull. 

I have read the Queen’s Speech and I have skimmed over the 
speeches of her Majesty’s lieges in the H. of C. They have both 
made a very uncomfortable impression upon me. Politically they 
make me fear that an abstract idea of peace has carried the day over 
every other consideration, that the Turks will be left to themselves, 
and that Russia will finally come back with a flood tide. Personally 
they seem to foreshadow an evil end to my embassy. . . . 
Alas ! Alas ! Such a triumph to be so thrown away ! and why? 
Because the affairs of this country are not honestly looked in the 
face—because they are made subordinate to party politics and other 
interests elsewhere—because people think small while they talk big— 
and finally because we make an idol of the aggressor and offer 
him incense when he ought to have smoke of another kind. Do not 
infer from this that your ancient is a chimaera breathing Are and 
flame. He is neither for peace nor for war. He is for the Question— 
for its settlement—its settlement on fair and durable grounds. If wc 
are mistaken about the Question, if it has been exaggerated and has 
not the importance we have hitherto attached to it—let that be made 
clear-I will be the first to recant and to recommend the best piece 
of tinkering that diplomacy can offer. If on the contrary we are 
really in presence of the great Eastern Question, if it knocks at our 
door, stands on tiptoe and looks in at our window, it may be an 
ugly and frightful object, but we must look it in the face and 
deal with it as men and statesmen ought to do. Clarendon 
writes in private good-humouredly and kindly, and his despatches are 
all more or less approving : but our Constantinople plan of arrange¬ 
ment has been overlaid; my notions have not been followed up ; and 
the Turks arc treated with levity, not to say disrespect. The con¬ 
sequence of all this is that their pride is up and that they are so 
circumstanced with their army and subjects as to find it almost 
equally dangerous to give in or to resist. In short what I wrote to 
the Office several weeks ago may easily be realized : “ The extreme 

desire of peace, if care be not taken, may bring on the danger of war.” 
I know not what to think of it; but a very small slip in Downing 
Street, or rather at Argyll House, on the receipt of my last despatches 
may cause a world of mischief. The die is, however, probably cast 
by this time, and we shall see. . . . The Turks I think are bent on 
war, unless their amendments are accepted , and I fear they cannot help 
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themselves with respect to their army and nation, now thoioughly 
roused though hitherto well behaved. The poor Sultan 1 I have 
much to say, but alas no time. 

You seem to have tumbled into the general mistake. You 
fancied that all was settled. You reckoned without your host. You 
thought that if the Eastern Question could linger beyond 12 August 
(grouse shooting) it could not by any possibility survive x Sept¬ 
ember. The Turks are not sportsmen, as you know, and con¬ 
sequently enter little into such considerations. They have been 
thought right by all Europe—they have had much to swallow, and 
still have much to fear. They naturally therefore seek to make a 
good once-for-all job of it, and to secure themselves by a clear 
intelligible finale from future wrong. Unfortunately they have their 
own way of acting, even when they are right, and it is a way which is 
full of stumbling-blocks, pitfalls, and inconsistencies. I am doomed 
to share the blame with them, but I see little disposition to give me 
a share of anything else. During the last four days we have been to 
all appearance in imminent peril of a revolution. Guess how the 
ministers were frightened, when one of them asked me to take care of 
his jewels. Strong measures were proposed, but I resisted, not 
choosing to act blindly. Still I acted, though quietly and mostly 
by myself. This course seems to have succeeded and all danger 
seems to be appeased for the present. We are now expecting the 
Russian answer. It will probably arrive to-morrow. “No” may be 
war on the Danube ; “Yes” may be tumult here. This is far from 
agreeable. 

The Czar’s total rejection of the Turkish amendments was 
officially known at Constantinople on 2 5 September, and the 
original Note was again recommended to the Porte. Lord 
Stratford himself joined anxiously in this step, and urged the 
Turkish ministers to accept the unmodified Note under a 
guarantee of the Four Powers. He implored Reshid to adopt 
this plan, but in vain : the popular spirit was roused, and 
neither Sultan nor minister dared stand against it. On the 
following day the Great Council of the Empire, mustering 
172 members, unanimously resolved that the unmodified 
Vienna Note could not be accepted on any terms, “even if 
accompanied by a guarantee of the Four Powers,” and that 
war was inevitable. On 4 Oct. a notification was despatched 
through Omar Pasha to Prince Gorchakov, summoning him 
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to evacuate the Principalities within fifteen days : a negative 
reply would be regarded as a declaration of war. The Russian 
commander replied on 10 Oct. that he had “ no authority to 
treat of peace or war or evacuation of the Principalities, 55 and 
this evasive but practically negative answer was accepted by 
Reshid Pasha as the “ beginning of war. 55 Some importance 
attaches to this date, as it has been contended that war did 
not formally begin till the fifteen days after the receipt of the 
notification had expired, i.e. till 24 Oct. But Omar Pasha’s 
letter to Prince Gorchakov distinctly stated that if, in the in¬ 
terval, a negative reply reached him, hostilities would be the 
natural conscience. That negative reply reached him on 
the 10th or nth, and from that date, in theory at least, a 
state of open war existed. Fearing that Russia might im¬ 
mediately attack the capital with her fleet, they urged the 
French and English ambassadors to bring up their squadrons 
to protect the Sultan. But before we enter upon the naval 
phase, a few extracts from the private correspondence may be 
quoted in illustration of the period between the amending 
of the Vienna Note and the summoning of the squadrons. A 
letter from Mr. Alison to Lady Stratford gives an account of 
the insurrection. :— 

I hope that you were not very anxious about the conspiracy among 
the Ulema, and owing to which we brought up a squadron of 
steamers. How the Russians must hate us for it ! It ended very 
quietly with those worthy doctors reciting the texts in the Koran 
according to which they ought to hold counsel with themselves and 
go to war,—so far ; but it was a hint which the Sultan dared not 
throw away, for they would have very shortly produced another text, 
such as, for instance, “and when one of the rulers of the faithful 
shall incline his ears unto the counsels of the ungodly, slay him, lest 
he be thereby perverted, and save his soul to the Lord. 5 ’ It was for 
this reason that the Sultan girded on his sword and swaggering about 
as best he could sent for his ministers and made them a speech. 
He said that he would have no more diplomatizing, and that he 
would have nothing to say to the Vienna contrivances : that he was 
determined, in short, to make an end, and he desired them to go and 
take counsel together. The ministers lost no time. They assembled 
a monster Council which lasted two days, and decided that they 
ought to go to war. They will settle soon when they are to begin, 
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1S53 and we are all very curious to learn their projects. This great 
Council resembled very much a meeting of the Commons. The 
mi. 66 ministers were on one side and all the Pashas out of office on the 
other. At the bottom were the representatives of the Law, the 
T rades, the Army and the Navy. Then they have their parliamen¬ 
tary phraseology. Instead of saying “ the hon. gent got on his legs 
and said,” they say “ that Pillar of the State laid down his pipe and 
spake.” Instead of “ cheers ”—“ puffs of tobacco and for a he sat 
down amidst general cheering,” “ he subsided into repose and was 
enveloped in clouds of incense.” I have got one of their speeches 
but it is too long to transcribe, and too good to be mangled. Before 
this reaches you the telegraphic news will have already arrived, and I 
daresay that you will be all very much alarmed to no purpose. . . . 

Lord S. is well satisfied with what has been done here hitherto, 
and they seem to be so at the F. O. also, as far as the Embassy is 
concerned. On this last occasion, also, everything possible has been 
done to damp the ardour of the Turks : more might explode the 
revolution, and we should have the blood of that weak good-natured 
Sultan on our hands. 

fiL We have narrowly escaped a sanguinary revolution, and we have 

1 l)c* escaped it only to go full tilt into war. The Sultan and General 
Council have resolved upon war, and the Russians will soon be sum¬ 
moned to march out of the provinces, preparatory to hostilities if they 
don’t, as they won’t, comply. 

This is an awful prospect—as near as it is awful. I have done 
what I could to avert it, but circumstances swollen by mismanage¬ 
ment have carried all before them. My only satisfaction is that I 
admonished in time and that I have kept the even march which I 
resolved on keeping from the commencement. Even now I am 
keeping the steamer in order to scribble this to you, and my feet are 
literally sore with standing at the upright desk for the last eight hours. 

I shall be asked to bring up the squadrons, and feel embarrassed 
beforehand. . 

To Lord I fear that nothing can now prevent the declaration of war. There 

Clarendon j s j us t the possibility of something coming through Vienna in time to 
4 c ‘ interpose a declaration or fresh overture more or less in the nature of 
what I have suggested before the formal declaration is published. 
But the better chance is that after the declaration no actual hostilities 
will take place during the present advancing season, and that a 
strenuous interposition of the Four , if that be possible, may produce 
a reconciliation while blood is still undrawn. 

We have nothing to apprehend from disturbances here , and I re- 
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gret that the French have shewn so little disposition to send away 
their extra force when the danger has passed away. I make no com¬ 
ments on M. de la Cour’s telegraphic despatch. My correspondence, 
though I regret its tardy arrival in London, will have given you my 
estimation of the circumstances. 

The French would seem to have some motive of their own for 
bringing up the squadrons. ... I do my best to move in harmony 
with them, but they are jealous of our influence here, and are ever 
and anon endeavouring to carry out some by-object of their own 
under pretence of acting for the common cause. 

I cannot see how the Emperor and the Sultan are both to be satis¬ 
fied and avoid war ! The direct communication to Russia without 
having had the Sultan’s consent is the real cause of mischief. England 
did this, and when Lord Clarendon told me he had done so, I ven¬ 
tured to say “ What ! without the Turks knowing your proposition ? ’ 
He said what Carlo [Lord Canning] has since said : “Oh I yes, we 
are to decide for them you know.” My instinct made me fear this was 
not the same thing, but wiser heads saw it differently ! 

Here is Sunday but no Sabbath. I wish you could see the litter 
of papers in my room. I am literally up to my neck in them and 
there are puzzling questions to be decided, and all on my own respon¬ 
sibility. Four months since Menshikov went away, and not only just 
as we were, but worse. In fact we arc on the very verge of war, and 
only waiting for actual hostilities. Nobody, I suppose, is to blame on 
this side of the Danube, certainly not the poor Turks, who have done 
and are still doing, wonders, that is to say, in their way, and yet not 
quite in their way, for they have acted with singular prudence and 
good order. The head and front of the offence is that man who has 
been humbugging Europe, and perhaps at times even duping himself, 
for the last quarter of a century. He, and he alone, is the original 
cause—there have been accessories since—of a mischief which 
nothing short of a miracle can now prevent, and which sooner or later 
will probably drag within its vortex the greater part of the civilized 
world. I have done my best for peace—in propria persona where I 
could with honour and conviction,—as an agent when I did not like 
the manner of proceeding :—but I have also stuck close to the Question , 
and we now have ample proof from Russia herself that the Turks 
were right in mistrusting the Vienna Note, and that there zs a question 
worth contending for, as is admitted even by Mr. Reeve, the Times 
writer, who is now here and who dined with me yesterday. When I 
induced the Sultan not to declare war when the Russians entered the 
Principalities I did so not only for peace, but for the question also,— 
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meaning and thoroughly expecting that the “ Allies’’ would cooperate 
with vigour to settle the dispute. On one side there was a strong 
man with a bad cause ; on the other a weak man with a good one. 
I leave others to say which of the two has been flattered and which 
repressed. If the quarrel had occurred in any street of London, it 
would probably have been otherwise. Be that as it may, the storm is 
coming on and it is more easy to see the beginning than the end of it. 

If no serious hostilities take place during the winter, there may 
still be room for negotiation. But in the meantime all existing 
treaties between Russia and Turkey will have been smashed, and the 
Turks, if they entertain any hopes of a successful campaign ned 
year, may be unwilling to revert to Notes and Embassies. War once 
begun, the very least that the belligerents can fight for is a thorough 
ascendancy on the one side and a decent emancipation on the other. 
My expectation is that both parties will be led by their natural 
desires and fears to a more comprehensive struggle, and that it will be 
found necessary not only to draw the sword but to throw away the 
scabbard. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE SUMMONS TO THE FLEET 
October-December 1S53- 

The question of bringing up the squadrons had long been a r 853 
subject of anxious thought to Lord Stratford. He knew all 
the risks attending the appearance of the Allied fleets in the AA ' ^ 
Bosphorus : so long as war was not declared, he was aware 
that the passage of the Dardanelles would be regarded as a 
violation of the Treaty of 1841, by which foreign ships of war 
are excluded from the Straits in time of peace, and he was 
therefore careful not to bring on the crisis by a precipitate 
appeal to the Admiral. It will be remembered that he left 
England for the East armed with no further powers than to 
request the Admiral at Malta to hold himself in readiness for 
sea. This power was augmented on 2 June when the Western 
Governments took the first united step towards war by order- K. \\ r. 
ing the fleets to Besika Bay, where they were to await the ^ une 
ambassadors’ further instructions. It might be urged that 
the movement formed part of their ordinary cruising, but all 
Europe knew that they had gone to succour the Porte, and 
that their advance was a direct reply to the Ultimatum and 
departure of Prince Menshikov. Still, so long as the fleets 
remained outside the Castles of the Dardanelles Russia had 
no treaty-right to protest ; and Lord Stratford, whilst rejoicing 
in what he hoped was a sign of a manly policy, resolved that 
outside they should remain so long as he could keep them 
there. 

There were two squadrons, however, and two ambassa¬ 
dors ; and the proceedings of the French at this time were more 
VOL. II. v 
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1853 than usually ambiguous. We have seen how, whilst urging 

- the Turks to accept the Vienna Note, (admitting at the same 

MX ' 66 time that he had no authority to “ impose it ” upon them,) 

M. de la Cour was continually throwing out hints that were 

apparently calculated to encourage them in resisting the very 

To Lord advice which he was ostensibly tendering. On 18 and again on 

do“ en ' 22 August he asked Reshid Pasha to give instructions to the 

ccxxxvm of the Dardanelles to let the French fleet pass up, should 

24 Aug. 

Admiral Hamelin so desire, without reference to any correspond¬ 
ing movement on the part of Vice-Admiral Dundas. On the 
night following the day on which he had given the Porte a hint 
of the probable advance of the French fleet, M. de la Cour in- 
formed Reshid of a proposal for a new convention, which, 
while superseding the Treaty of 1841, should distinctly 
establish the integrity and independence of Turkey under the 
guarantee of the Four Powers. Lord Stratford had heard 
nothing officially of these plans, and lost no time in telling his 
colleague that he “ was ignorant of any sufficient reason for 
bringing up the squadrons to Constantinople ; ” but he could 
not restrain M. de la Cour’s zeal, and, as he wrote to Lord 
Clarendon, he began to suspect some “ political escapade ” 
on the part of France, who “ seemed eager for war.” Lord 
Clarendon himself told Lady Stratford that both he and Lord 
Aberdeen doubted Louis Napoleon extremely, and the con¬ 
duct of the French ambassador was calculated to confirm 
their doubts. 

The spirit of the Turks needed no rousing then. Even 
Lord Stratford found them “ out of hand,” and the Sheykh- 
el-Islam had declared that he would sooner break his seal 
than affix it to such a document as the Vienna Note. Reshid 
told M. de la Cour that the persistence of the Western Courts 
in recommending humiliating concessions to the Porte would 
end in throwing Turkey into the arms of Russia: to which 
the French ambassador replied that in such a case France 
would look to a close alliance with Austria and Prussia and 
would leave England and Turkey in the lurch. The high 
tone of the Porte found a ready echo in the voices of the theo¬ 
logical students and professors, Softas and Ulema, who as 
we have seen, rose in open mutiny, angrily protesting against 
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concessions to the infidels. Such movements are not unusual 
among the fanatical scholars of the East, and there is no 
reason to suppose that the insurrection was a device of the 
ministers to force the hands of the Western ambassadors. 
It had, however, that effect: for M. de la Cour, with all the 
Frenchman’s vivacity, drew a harrowing picture to his Govern¬ 
ment of a coming massacre of his countrymen, and M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys hastened to the rescue. It is amazing to read in his 
own words that Lord Clarendon, in concert of course with 
Lord Aberdeen, was induced by the representations of a 
foreign government, based upon a single telegraphic report, 
to take the serious step of ordering the advance of the 
squadron through the Dardanelles, without waiting for Lord 
Stratford’s despatches. A few days’ delay would have shewn 
that there was no danger to foreigners at Constantinople and 
that Lord Stratford himself had quelled the disturbance and 
provided for the safety of the British colony without summon¬ 
ing the fleet. He had only brought up a couple of steamers 
to protect English subjects, and the French had done the 
same: no more formidable preparations were needed. An 
insurrection, the mere rumour of which had sufficed to frighten 
the Secretary of State into a panic, had been witnessed, 
met, and quelled, without discomposure, by the calm mind 
that watched over the Embassy at the Porte. The strong 
man, loth to put forth his strength, imposes peace by the 
mere ascendancy of his dauntless will. The weakling, in 
his dread of blows, cries out for weapons which he cannot 
sheathe. 

The immediate effect of Lord Clarendon’s ill-starred 
despatch of 23 September was a remonstrance from Baron 
Brunov, the Russian ambassador, who declared that the in¬ 
struction to the fleet was a breach of treaty. To this the 
Foreign Minister replied that the Porte had “ ceased to be at 
peace from the moment when the first Russian soldier entered 
the Danubian Principalities,” and added that the whole fleet 
was to go up to Constantinople. The sinister impression 
created at St Petersburg by this correspondence forms an 
important link in the chain of circumstances that made 
towards war : but the singular part of the transaction is that 
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at the place most concerned in the advance of the fleets Lord 
Clarendon’s precipitate instruction had no effect at all. I he 
mischief was done at St. Petersburg, but there was one at 


Constantinople who was determined that he would have no 
hand in it Lord Stratford received the order to call up the 
fleet with characteristic coolness and sagacity. His reply 
shewed a delicate tinge of sarcasm. He was “ deeply sensible ” 
of the Government’s “ interest in the preservation of British 
lives and property at Constantinople, under the impressions 
derived from M. de la Cour’s telegraphic despatch : ” and 
especially of “ that part of these instructions [of 23 September j 
which authorizes me to consider the presence of her Majesty’s 
squadron here, if I thought proper to require it , as intended to 
embrace the protection of the Sultan also in case of need.” 
Lord Clarendon had said nothing of the nature of the words 
which I have italicized: “ Your Excellency is instructed to 
send for the British fleet to Constantinople ” was his order. 
But Lord Stratford was determined not to understand it in 
its plain sense; and his despatch very quietly went on— 
“ Fortunately there is no necessity whatever for calling up 
the squadron on either account. ... I am still of opinion 
that assistance thus limited [to two or three steamers] would 
have answered every purpose. ... I wished to save her 
Majesty’s Government from any embarrassments likely to 
accrue from a premature passage of tine Dardanelles.” The 
despatch from which these sentences arc taken was written 
on 6 October, and for a fortnight longer Lord Stratford re¬ 
sisted every attempt to force on a hasty appeal to the 
Admirals. Had the order been obeyed, it might plausibly 
have been argued that the Treaty of 1841 had been violated : 
but it was not obeyed; the situation at the Porte remained 
in the same state as it had been ever since Lord Clarendon’s 
despatch of 2 June; and the fleets were summoned, for a 
quite different reason, after the Turks had declared themselves 
to be at overt war with the Czar. 

What was this reason ? Simply that the Porte, after 
giving Prince Gorchakov fifteen days to arrange for the eva¬ 
cuation of the Danubian provinces, feared that Russia would 
not wait the time, but would make a sudden descent, possibly 
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upon the Bosphorus, and place the capital in jeopardy ; and 
the Sultan accordingly requested the protecting presence of 
the fleets, which he knew was provided for in the ambassa¬ 
dor’s instructions. The request was made on the 8th, but 
twelve days passed before Lord Stratford issued the momen¬ 
tous order to the Admiral. In the interval, Prince Gorcha¬ 
kov’s reply to the Turkish notice to quit had removed the 
last doubt as to whether the two Powers were at war or peace, 
and the Treaty of 1841 formed, therefore, no obstacle to the 
entrance of the squadrons. The Sevastopol fleet was also 
said to be under weigh. Accordingly on 20 October the am¬ 
bassadors of England and France summoned the squadrons, 
and on the 22nd they entered the Hellespont 

In announcing this important step to his Government 
Lord Stratford made it clear that it was based upon his 
“ original instructions ”— i.e. to protect the Sultan. With re¬ 
ference to the order of 23 September he added, “ The junc¬ 
ture for which the last ones were framed has long since ceased 
to have any existence in fact: ” there was no longer any risk 
of a revolution. For nearly eight months he had held those 
original instructions ; for four months he had possessed com¬ 
plete authority over the fleet; France had tried vainly to 
hurry him, and his own Government had rashly yielded to 
the imprudent counsels of Paris ; but Lord Stratford had 
stood unmoved till the time came when he could bring 
up the fleet with no breach of international engagements. 
Fie would have preferred to hold out yet a little longer, 
but the Turks were anxious, and the French ambassador 
was becoming unmanageable: 1 “ I have almost risked 

1 “ I might have preferred an additional delay of a few days in order to effect 
a complete coincidence between the passage of the Dardanelles by the squadrons 
and the actual or formal commencement of war [i.e. of actual hostilities]: but 
the instructions of my French colleague are, according to his assurance, so peremp¬ 
tory that by longer postponing my decision I should have incurred the risk of 
separating from him.” This was written to Lord Aberdeen on 15 October, before 
Prince Gorchakov’s reply to the Turkish notice had been received at Pera on the 
18th : but the summons lo the fleet was issued after that. It may justly be argued 
that the Turks did not act up to their theory that war began on 10 Oct., any more 
than they treated the entry of the Russians into the Principalities as a declaration 
of war. They did not begin fighting on the receipt of Gorchakov’s letter. But 
this was because Lord Stratford, in his desire for peace, and anxiety to avoid 
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a quarrel/' he wrote to Lord Clarendon, “ by holding out so 
long.’ 

The entrance of the squadrons caused no break in the 
negotiations for peace. At the very moment when his 
summons was speeding to the Admiral, Lord Stratford was 
communicating (21 October) to London and Vienna his 
“ Note and Declaration,” which he believed the Porte would 
accept, and which once more accorded to Russia all and 
more than all that she had any right to ask. At the same 
time he obtained with great difficulty the consent of the 
Turkish Government to a postponement of hostilities for ten 
days. 

The message which procured this postponement is charac¬ 
teristic : it was addressed to Reshid Pasha through Stephen 
Pisani :— 

Tell Reshid Pasha that I have fresh letters from London just 
come in, and he must prepare to stop hostilities for the moment. 
There is no avoiding it. He will lose all—France and England too 
—if war is precipitated. I also shall be materially injured. Steamers 
must go off to-day , coilte que codie^ with orders to Omar Pasha and to 
the commanders in Asia not to stir an inch without further orders. We 
—the four or the two—will bear the Porte out in this. Say all this to 
him hnmediately . I am waiting for the others, who are not come yet. 
As soon as we have talked, I will write again or go myself to the 
Pasha at Balta Liman, where you will stay for the present. 

I sent my two drafts of Note and Declaration to Reshid Pasha 
privately this morning. He was only to read them for his personal 
information, and not to mention them to his colleagues in office. 
It was stated to him in explanation that the papers could not be pre¬ 
viously submitted to either Government, because the principle was 
that of a simultaneous communication to both, and that all I wanted 
to know was his private impression, which I could not doubt would 
be like mine—namely, a conviction that the Note and Declaration 
together were all that the Porte could desire or expect in reason, and 
well worth acceptance when taken as an escape from the dangers of 
war. I am sorry to say that the Pasha’s answer, as reported to me 

causes of dispute, urgently restrained them. Technically they were certainly at 
war on the 10th, and the entry of the fleets could not be regarded as a breach of 
treaty. 
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by Mr. Pisani, was not as satisfactory as I had expected. He found 
no fault, but hesitated to express an opinion, and wanted to compare 
one Note with another before he could form a decision in his own 
mind. With respect to time his language was peremptory: he 
could not add a day to the term of suspension already granted with 
much difficulty, as he declared, and in this he differed from his 
language of yesterday, when he thought that something might still 
be gained if news favourable to the hope of peace came from 
Vienna. To account for this difference, it appears that the suspension 
has got wind, and occasions dissatisfaction among the people. It 
has also happened that a sudden order for the immediate departure 
of the Russian Chancery and remaining commercial functionaries ar¬ 
rived yesterday through the Austrian Legation, and it is under the 
Austrian flag that the Russians are to go partly to Odessa and partly 
to Galatz. The chief Russian interpreter Argyropoulos goes to the 
latter place, as if his destination was the army. 

The upshot of all this is that Reshid cannot make head, even if 
he be so inclined, against his warlike colleagues, and that unless 
some proposal of a decidedly satisfactory kind should come in from 
Vienna very soon, there will be no chance whatever of avoiding hos¬ 
tilities. 

To say the truth, I should hardly have ventured to launch my 
two expedients, even as possibilities and forlorn hopes, had the 
famous Russian explanations been known here at the time. 

With respect to the term of fifteen days, I tried at the time to 
obtain thirty, but failed, though I succeeded in getting an extension 
from eight or ten to fifteen, with an underhand promise, which was 
kept, that a few days more would be gained by delay in preparing 
the summons and sending it off. I also obtained a promise that no 
act of hostility should take place on the Turkish side before the ex¬ 
piration of the fifteen days, even if Gorchakov answered sooner in a 
negative sense. After all, with the present addition we get a whole 
month, and Gorchakov had no mind to gain time. Alas ! I fear 
that war is the decree of the Fates and our wisest part will be to do 
what we can to bring it to a thoroughly good conclusion. 


His Note was accepted at Paris and London. Lord 
Clarendon earnestly entreated that anything coming from 
Lord Stratford might be “ favourably considered ” at Vienna. 
But in spite of the arguments of the English and French 
Governments, the Note and Declaration were thrown over by 
Austria, on the ground that a Treaty of Peace, and not a 
Note, was required, now that war was declared. Thus for 
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the second time Austria destroyed the chance of a collective 
pressure upon the Czar. The separate action of the Maritime 
Powers in entering the Dardanelles may be adduced as a 
reason for an offended feeling at Vienna, but can hardly avail 
as an excuse for repudiating a proposal which had no aim but 
that of attaining peace. 

Lord Stratford, however, was not surprized at the failure. 
He wrote disconsolately to his wife :— 

I have made another effort for peace—one which made three 
months ago might, I verily believe, have succeeded, in so far as any¬ 
thing tolerable for the Turks can succeed with the Czar. But it will 
only serve to figure in the Blue Book. War is a decree of the Fates 
and we shall surely have it. Therefore I have written urging the 
necessity of looking to the means of success at once on a large scale. 
Help the Turks we must, and the more decidedly we do it the better 
for ourselves in the end. . . . 

I wrote my requisition to the Admiral to bring in the squadrons 
on the anniversary of the battle of Navarino. 

The squadrons have entered the Dardanelles, but our portion is 
not yet arrived. The winds have been and still arc strong from the 
north. 

You tell me to make another attempt for peace. I have done so, 
and with the greatest difficulty obtained a suspension of hostilities — 
the last—for ten days. My forlorn hope was accepted in London 
and at Paris , 1 and I put the whole into shape, so that the Porte 
most evidently could, and Russia ought to, accept it. But I am con¬ 
vinced that Russia never would accept it, and that Austria would not 
join in pressing it. On the whole I am satisfied that nothing can 
now avert the war, which in fact exists, though hostilities are not yet 
known to have begun. 

If Austria had taken a favourable view of my forlor?i hope surely 
we should have heard from Vienna by this time. I have concealed, 
and requested De la Cour to conceal, its having originated with me. 
Supposed to have been struck out between Paris and London it is 
more likely to succeed, if indeed there were any longer room for 
success in the way of peace. I took care to shew Reshid P. the 
strongest paragraph of your private letter about the Porte’s tendencies 
to war coitte qiie coute , and it had its effect upon him. Many, many 


* He had sent a first draft of his project to London and Vienna on 3 October. 
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thanks for your numerous and very explicit private letters. They are 1853 
a great source of comfort to me. ““ 

/KT. 66 

Lord Clarendon’s opinion upon these transactions was 
cordially given to Lady Stratford :— 

Think of my having had on 2 7 October one hour and a half s private Fr. Lady 
audience with the Minister of Foreign Affairs , . . Ld. Cl. explained 
the whole position of the Eastern affairs to me, and gave me to 
understand he entirely approved of your policy ; wished it had been 
followed at first ; and declared he had now sent to the Forte, founded 
on your own ideas from Constantinople, a paper for its approval (l 
mean the Porte’s) agreed on by France and Prussia with England, and 
to be seen by the Austrian Government as the messenger passed 
through Vienna, in case they might be disposed to agree to it, but 
not subject to any alteration or detention , on their part, on its way to 
you. He expressed his great fear—as this paper was only sent on 
the 25th, it might not reach you in time to save hostilities—or to be 
listened to if they had begun. Still, it was all he could do now, and 
with the fleet to help you he still hoped for peace, but dared not expect 
it; although if it could be gained it would be through your means, 
and he should be the first to give you all the praise and credit ; 
nothing could be more able or more wise than your conduct, as ap¬ 
peared to him, and the Government were entirely of the same opinion. 

He talked of M. de la Cour’s recall—did not like it; mentioned a 
report that he had complained of your being reserved with him. I 
said you had spoken always in high terms of him, but once mentioned, 

“like his nation he required a little watching.” “Ah ! yes—well, 
that is my feeling; we are perfectly satisfied with the part the French 
have taken with us in the Eastern affairs, but we don’t like a military 
ambassador being now sent out, nor the military nor naval readiness 
they always evince towards the East.” 

He seemed pleased and struck by the coincidence of your writing 
to him of your surprize at the French admiral’s flag being hoisted 
up in the Golden Horn and their ships remaining so much longer 
than necessary there, while he (Ld.C.) was writing to you about French 
activity at Toulon and elsewhere. He thought it most wise your 
sending back the ships at once that you had called up when in fear 
of the Bayram insurrection. He rather complained that the Sultan did 
not follow your advice as much as he ought to do or to have done, 
particularly when you wished him to agree to the Austrian Convention 
[Vienna Note] subject to the trusteeship of the Four Western Powers, 
who would make themselves answerable for the Flmperor’s right under- 
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S Nov. 


From the 
same, 
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standing of it: “ The Principalities would probably have been evacuated 
had this been done.” I could not stand this, and ventured to say 
even to H.M.F.M. that the direct communication to Russia through her 
own vassal Austria and without any reference to the Sultan, and con 
taining only the same demands that P. Menschikov had made so long 
ago, naturally, perhaps, exasperated the Sultan and the Turks, and 
made them believe they could not depend upon our assistance and 
must therefore satisfy their people’s war cry, having no longei tuty 
excuse not to do so. Lord C. evidently did not like this and seemed 
to infer the Sultan was not in a position to help himself and should not 
therefore forget his situation. 

I ventured to hope that Lord Aberdeen would now perceive that 
your impressions towards the E. were not so prejudiced as 1 feared he 
had always thought. I mentioned how often I had heard you say “you 
only wished to serve your country as well as the 1 C. serves his,” and 
perhaps no greater compliment could be paid to the 1C. He assented 
to this, and upon my asking whether he ever saw Brunov, he replied, 
“ Oh no, never now; he sees the scrape his master has got into and 
keeps aloof.” 

Lord Clarendon is entirely with you in heart—if not in action. 
Lord Palmerston, I am told, has said “ No harm will happen while you 
are at Constantinople ! ” and I know you have the Sultan’s ear. All 
this should give you courage to do what is right unflinchingly. 
Brunov says “ he shall not sell his horses this year,” which looks as 
if he still had too much of Lord Aberdeen’s ear. Gladstone cries 
loudly for peace because he views the question on the narrow ground 
(in a political sense) of Christianity against Mohammedanism and 
because of his Legacy, Income, and no end of other taxes. But the 
world in general, though against war, are ?iot for peace, unless to be 
gained with the honour of England. . . 

Musurus has just been here. He says your proposal from Con¬ 
stantinople just received is approved of, but as Lord C. sent you one 
from himself on the 25th, I imagine, if it can hold good, you will make 
it do so, as losing less time than waiting for the consent to your 
own here. 


Lady Stratford found the Foreign Secretary in a less 
amiable mood a few days later. He was evidently frightened 
at the entrance of the squadrons, although a month earlier he 
had urgently commanded their advance :_ 


You mention “your forlorn hope ” having met with success. I 
ejmee at this. Can this be the proposition, so like his own, 1 .ord Cl. 
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told me, that having crossed his (sent to you on 25 Octobci) he had 
determined to forward it, your note, (having the lurk’s assent,) to 
France and Prussia and finally Russia, not to lose time ? “ This pro¬ 
posal was excellent,” he said, “and he could not pay it a higher com™ 
pliment than sending it on.” I bowed assent, but expressed distress 
that your last despatches, on the whole, of 22 October did not 
seem quite so satisfactory. Fie said “Why, he was sick of this Supreme 
Council, which seemed to stop your endeavours at every moment; 
did not understand what it meant; thought you were taken in ; that 
Reshid promised to stop hostilities, but did not do so ; that Reshid’s 
letter was too ridiculously arrogant and exigeant; that the idea of his 
sending our fleet to the Baltic, the Black Sea, and declaring there 
were too many ships at Constantinople, appeared to him monstrous ; 
he doubted Reshid’s being of the peace party more than the others. 
He feared you were really seeing with too Turkish eyes ; that you 
were calling for war on a monstrous scale. The Government 
did not enter into your view on this question ; they did not believe 
Russia was so much to be dreaded or intended such harm. He had 
more hope of quieting the E. of R., whom he knew now desired 
earnestly for peace, than quieting the Turks, whose head seemed so 
turned that they no longer listened to your advice. H e said an armis¬ 
tice must be declared. “ Then will the Russians evacuate ? ” said I, 
“ and negotiations begin ? because till the Principalities are evacuated, 
they cannot meet on equal grounds.” “ Oh no,” he said, “ how is that 
possible ? No evacuation can take place till the preliminaries for a 
treaty are begun, but as soon as the Turk sends his man to negotiate, 
so soon will the Russians march out.” “ Are you quite convinced of 
this—may I ask ? ” “ Quite: I will stake my existence that so it will 

be.” “We have waited long in great forbearance for this desired and 
only just event.” “That is true ; but the E. is in earnest now and these 
stupid Turks are cutting their own throats, and every moment the war 
lasts the case becomes more complicated.” “ They are fighting nobly 
to regain their own country, unjustly taken from them—should not we 
do the same ? ” “ Oh yes ; but we have the power, they have not, 

and we cannot bring Russia upon us, and produce a general war for 
the Turks, who will not listen to our counsels.” I said “ Franco 
seems much in earnest.” He said “Yes; but France would have 
swallowed the Olmiitz professions—it was I who would not listen to 
them, and after consideration they agreed with me.” 


i«S3 

M'V. 67 


No sooner was one proposal rejected than another was 
made. Indeed, as the correspondence has shewn, at the 
moment that Lord Stratford’s Note and Declaration were 
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travelling to Vienna, a new Projet de Note , based upon his 
suggestion of a revised edition of the Vienna Note, was being 
despatched from Downing Street. We must at least give 
Lord Clarendon credit for industry if we are obliged to 
regret his want of resolution. The Elchi and the Foreign 
Secretary had been working at the same idea—Lord Stratford 
had suggested it on 28 September—and the results took final 
shape almost on the same day. Not to be behindhand with a 
specific remedy, Count Buol was at the moment sketching and 
the English Foreign Minister was amiable enough to aid him 
in preparing a Collective Note of the Four Powers, which, 
together with a Protocol of an important explanatory meet¬ 
ing of the four representatives at Vienna, was despatched on 
5 December to Constantinople. 

But many things had happened at Stambol before the 
Collective Note arrived on 17 December. The Austrian Inter¬ 
nuncio, after endeavouring once more to obtain the acceptance 
of the original Vienna Note, was again ordered to approach the 
Porte on peaceful aims intent. Russia had informed Austria of 
her willingness to treat, and the Internuncio was accordingly to 
assure the Turkish Government of the conciliatory desires of 
the Emperor Nicholas, as explained at the meeting at Olmiitz, 
and the just and reasonable character of his demands on 
behalf of the Greek Church. Lord Clarendon did not see the 
matter in this light. The recent manifesto of the Czar, the 
appointment of a Russian governor in the Principalities, the 
threats of Prince Gorchakov to the Sultan’s subjects, did not 
in his opinion, breathe an air of conciliation. So thought the 
Porte when the Note was laid before it on 24 November 
Moreover war was now briskly going on, and this did noi 
look conciliatory. Alison reported :— 

H.E. himself is very well off, but we have nothing but our ardou: 
for peace to keep us warm. I suppose it will come about. Th< 
Turks in the meantime are fighting like tigers. In the last engage 
ment in Asia they threw away their muskets and attacked the Russian: 
with their knives, making no prisoners. They say that if we are no 
expeditious there will be no Russians left to make peace with. Thf 
great embarrassment is the number of peacemakers. Lord Cl. send: 
a very reasonable project, and before we have half beaten it into th< 
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heads of the Turks, the Frenchman abandons us to advocate an 1853 

Austrian project newly arrived. With the greatest respect for Cabinets, - 

all this is very foolish and playing into the hands of the Turks. ^7 

When everyone else is dead I intend to write an Oriental romance, to 
be called “ Les Mille et une Notes.” 

This was no exaggeration. When Austria failed, Prussia 
ventured to rush in with a proposal of her own. To make 
confusion worse confounded the French ambassador stepped 
forward with a new plan. And on the top of all this, with 
the Collective Note gradually being built up at Vienna, Lord 
Clarendon’s Project of 24 October arrived at Constantinople 
with instructions that it should be submitted to the Porte with 
the concurrence of France, and if possible of Austria and E.P. II. 
Prussia. The despatch of course went on the supposition that ^ov. 
hostilities had not yet broken out and that therefore no treaty 
of peace was requisite. The situation was embarrassing 
enough, but M. de la Cour did his best to simplify it by 
cordially consenting to act with Lord Stratford. The Note 
was laid before Reshid with little hope of success :— 

Your lordship [he wrote to the English Foreign Secretary] will 5 Nov. 
have learnt. . . . how difficult, how all but impossible, is the success¬ 
ful execution of the instructions which I have now received, after the 
hostile occurrences which have taken place on the Danube as well as 
on the Asiatic frontier. By a strict interpretation of those instruc¬ 
tions, I ought indeed to hold myself precluded from making the 
attempt under circumstances such as those in which I am placed ; but, 
knowing the immense importance attached by her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment to the restoration of peaceable relations, on safe and honourable 
grounds, between the contending parties ; aware how deeply that 
feeling is partaken by all the governments of Europe ; and led by the 
information which has reached me, together with your lordship’s des¬ 
patches, to entertain a hope that the Cabinet of St. Petersburg is still 
disposed to a reconciliation with the Porte, I venture to confront the 
difficulties of the situation, and to exert all the means, contracted as 
they are, at my disposal, in order to obtain, if possible, a last chance 
for the cause of European peace. ... I enter upon the execution of 
your instructions with a firm resolution to do justice, and if possible 
to have justice done, to them. But I cannot hope to carry them 
to a successful issue by my unassisted efforts, and the obstacles to 
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jet, 67 

None of these misgivings, however, appeared in the urgent 
message which the ambassador now sent to Reshid :— 

To S. Lose no time in calling upon Reshid Pasha and upon Ferik 

ri ^ ni ’ Efendi. 

5 Nov. 

Say to the former that I have just received despatches of the 
utmost interest from London and Paris in ten days, and that I am 
under a strong impression that peace may be obtained with advantage 
and glory to the Porte, if Reshid’s own wisdom and moderation can 
be made to prevail in the Council. He shall hear from me officially 
as soon as I can talk over matters with M. de la Cour. In the 
meantime I implore him to suspend any intended operation, by sea 
or by land, that may render a reconciliation on safe and honourable 
principles more difficult. 

Say to Ferik Efendi the same thing, with this addition, that I have 
really strong, and I trust well-founded, hopes, that the Sultan’s wis¬ 
dom, if properly exerted now, will secure the honour and safety of his 
empire, with the advantage to himself of increased glory without 
further danger. 

M. de la Cour was recalled on 12 November,—it was 
said, because he was not warlike enough,—and his English 
colleague was reduced to exerting his “ almost solitary efforts 
in favour of peace under eveiy conceivable disadvantage, in¬ 
cluding even that which results, in Turkish estimation, from 
the presence of the Allied squadrons in these waters.” Reshid 
Pasha admitted that two months earlier the Clarendon Note 
would have been accepted by the Porte with satisfaction, but 
it was different now that hostilities had broken out. Lord 
Stratford used every means to recommend the Note. He 
conscientiously approved it, as far as it went, as a tolerable 
compromise. He personally visited Reshid and urged its 
acceptance. He drew up a vigorous argument in favour of it. 
On 14 November, the evening when the Council was to meet 
to discuss the subject, he went to Reshid’s house and re¬ 
mained with him till the very moment that he left to join his 
colleagues at the Council. “ I omitted,” he wrote, “ nothing 
which my instructions, my recollections, or my reflection, 
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could support, in order to make an impression on his mind. 
I lament to say that all my efforts were unavailing, and that 
I could obtain nothing beyond a promise that my arguments 
should be faithfully repeated to the Council before he ex¬ 
pressed any opinion of his own. I might accompany him, he 
said, to the Council, and make my own statement to the 
assembled ministers ; or, if I thought that he was an obstacle 
to the acceptance of my proposals, he was ready to give in his 
resignation/’ 

It was idle to appeal from Reshid to his more warlike 
colleagues : the Council did not approve the Note. Yet once 
more the Elclii reasoned with the Foreign Secretary :— 

I am beyond measure distressed. The Pasha knows that without 
a real conviction I would not have given the advice which I have 
offered and still offer on this occasion. He knows the sincere 
interest which I take in the welfare of the empire, and he cannot 
suppose me ignorant of European affairs and the views of my Govern¬ 
ment or the sentiments of my country. With all these things in mind 
I repeat that, if the Porte rejects the present proposition, she will throw 
away a magnificent opportunity, and expose herself to the most perilous 
chances. I maintain that she has it now in her power to secure in 
substance everything which she has hitherto claimed, and that, if her 
acceptance were followed by a refusal on the part of Russia, she might 
then go on to other more extensive objects with the goodwill of all 
Europe, and the strenuous cooperation of her Allies. Observe, that 
when I speak of the present proposition, I mean the Note and the 
Declaration subject to amendment, should the Porte require it on reason¬ 
able grounds, and I do not even exclude the adoption of the princi¬ 
ples contained in them, under some other form —those principles 
being a safe communication to Russia of the firmans and assurances 
to remove doubt as to the religious privileges, and a confirmation on 
the part of the Powers of the Treaty Declaration made in 1841 as to 
the Sultan’s rights, &c. Of course there must be at the same time an 
evacuation of the Principalities by Russia, and a renewal of the 
treaties. 

Some extracts from the correspondence illustrate this 
anxious November :— 

I am still labouring for peace, but all alone—a thorough forlorn 
hope. Our present offer would undoubtedly have been accepted two 
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- who see and feel as Turks see and feel, not unnaturally too. I tell 

„*et. 67 them that in all cases there is a wish and an opinion, passion and 
judgment. I sympathize with the wish, but judgment whispers that 
they had better accept. Still they have to answer to their army and 
nation—the former victorious, the latter enthusiastic to a degree. It 
is very difficult ; and the present offer, founded on my suggestion, 
but not carried out as I meant, yet tolerable, and enough for con¬ 
science. The fleets are at anchor in full [view] and others coming. 
We shall have a magnificent squadron. Thank Graham if you see 
him. Poor De la Cour is recalled. He does not like it, but bears 
it well. 


To Lord 
Clarendon, 
15 Nov. 


The evident desire, if not determination, is to get rid of every 
assurance respecting the religious privileges. To judge from the 
language held to me now even in a treaty of peace no article, how¬ 
ever cautiously worded, would be admitted with reference to the 
spiritual privileges of the Greek Church. A note communicating 
the firmans to Russia might be obtained as an accessory, and that 
is all. But events may easily take a different turn, and even in an¬ 
ticipation of them a more favourable impression may possibly yet be 
elicited. 

The change of French ambassadors has caused a delay with re¬ 
spect to sending out steamers to Varna. An expedition to the other 
side of the Black Sea on a larger scale is subject to serious considera¬ 
tion. While a pacific proposition is before the Porte, however un¬ 
likely to succeed at this time of day, everyone must hesitate to take 
a step in another direction, which may have the effect of changing 
our position toward Russia, and creating two, or rather three, wars in 
place of one. No language can express the embarrassment of the 
position ; and it is small consolation to say that I felt it by anticipa¬ 
tion long ago, when I pointed to one definite and well-concerted 
effort for an arrangement, instead of a series of partial endeavours, 
catching at peace and beckoning to war. 


To his 
Wife, 

19 Nov. 


No peace as yet, and I grieve to say that Reshid is as hot upon 
war as the most military of his colleagues. There is much to excuse, 
to explain, and to justify this • but I lament it in the conviction that 
all things considered peace is really best for the Porte on the terms 
which now appear to be within its reach. I have been exerting my¬ 
self to the utmost under this conviction, but hitherto with no success. 
Reshid has declared however that two months ago the same pro¬ 
positions would have been accepted with satisfaction. Do not forget 
that they are founded on my suggestion. 
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I should have preferred a Declaration to a Note, and such a 1853 

Declaration, for instance, as I ventured to send you while the Note - 

intended to speak for the Four Powers through their representatives 67 
was on its way hither. My notion was that Europe should speak out To ^ ^ 
with dignity, not only for the present moment, but for times hereafter, Clarendon 
without offence or injustice towards either party, but with protection I 9 Nov - 
for the Porte, and, by consequence, for all feeble States. I fancied that 
a tone and language of the kind would not only be European but 
eminently English. We have to confront the strong man with a bad 
cause as well as the weak man with a good one, and forgive me if I 
say that one longs to hear once more that diapason voice of 
arbitrament (something between Lablache and the Last Trumpet) 
which sounding high above the “ gigantic intonations ” of one Court 
and the querulous deprecations of another, might impose, without 
dictating, peace, and call forth the scales without the sword of Justice, 

How constant were his efforts in the cause of peace E.P. XI. 
may be seen by the speech he made on 24 November on 307 
the occasion of presenting to the Sultan the Admiral and 
officers of the British fleet. “It was not without a feeling of 
national pride,” he wrote to Lord Clarendon, “ that I per¬ 
formed the duty of presenting to the Turkish Emperor so 
many gallant officers bearing her Majesty’s commission, and 
called to Constantinople, under circumstances of unprece¬ 
dented importance, for the protection of rights unjustly 
assailed, and in vindication of those great principles on which 
the tranquillity of Europe in a great measure reposes.” If 
ever there was a moment for a little warlike enthusiasm it 
was then. But Lord Stratford’s speech is full of peace and 
his old theme of reform, and closes with a warning to the 
war-party in the Council 

In presenting to your Imperial Majesty the Admiral and Captains 
of the squadron which my gracious Sovereign has sent at your 
Majesty’s request, and in concert with the Emperor of the French, 
her Majesty’s powerful ally, to protect the rights and independence 
of this friendly empire, I perform a duty honourable and gratifying 
alike to them and to me. Their presence here at so extraordinary a 
juncture shews how wisely your Majesty and your Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment have appreciated the friendship and relied upon the sympathies 
of the British nation. Such binding and generous sentiments derive 
no small accession from the just and enlightened benevolence dis- 
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- successful maintenance of a great European principle that the British 

jet. 67 Government look for the reward of any sacrifice which they may have 
to make in contributing to the protection of Turkey from unprovoked 
aggression. They look with equal steadiness to the prosperity and 
strength which your Majesty could not fail to realize throughout 
your extensive dominions by carrying into effect a system of improve¬ 
ment, complete though gradual, towards all classes and interests of 
your Majesty’s subjects. 

Still their unrelinquished hope, and the more immediate aim of 
their effective concurrence, is peace ; not indeed an illusive or pre¬ 
carious peace, but ©ne which, by simple means, would fix on safe and 
honourable grounds, without injustice to any other Power, the rights 
of your Majesty’s sovereignty and the independence of your Majesty’s 
empire. To obtain such a peace at the earliest practicable moment 
is always, I must presume, the anxious desire of your Majesty, as it 
is the point most earnestly recommended by your Majesty’s Allies. 
I should be happy to learn that it is also an object duly appreciated 
and strenuously promoted in a spirit of continued moderation by 
your Majesty’s ministers. 


That the ambassador should have found it needful to 
administer this public lecture—for such it was—to the Sultan 
and his ministers shews bow difficult it was becoming to 
keep down the warlike spirit of the Turks. For six months, 
ever since Prince Menshikov’s departure, he had pressed upon 
the home Government the unfairness and danger of delaying 
the settlement of the dispute. Turkey could not bear the 
financial strain of long-continued preparations for war; and 
the military zeal of her people, once kindled by the signs and 
pomps of war, was not easily to be repressed. Every week 
had added to these dangers, and rendered the Porte less dis¬ 
posed to accept any proposal which seemed to carry the 
smallest concession to Russia. So far indeed they had had 
the best of the campaign, and it must be remembered that 
the idea that there can be only one end to a Russo-Turkish 
war is quite a modern notion. From the days when Peter 
the Great was surrounded by the Ottomans on the banks of 
the Pruth, and unfortunately let out, the superiority of the 
Russian troops had never been proved. The campaigns of 
1809-12 were marked by no extraordinary successes on either 
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' side, though Russia was probably winning, when peace was 
made at Bucharest The triumph at Adrianople was a piece-of 
daring impudence on the part of Diebitsch, and, had the small¬ 
ness of his force been known, it would have ended in his total 
discomfiture. There are people now who argue, apparently 
with reason, that in the last war the Turks were really a 
match for their adversaries ; that Plevna would never have 
fallen but for bribes, and that then it fell to the attack of 
little Rumania, not to the onslaught of Russia. It is at all 
events certain that the Turks themselves in 1853 were by 
no means oppressed with a sense of inferiority. They were 
eager for war, and hopeful of success. Soldiers were pouring 
in from distant provinces ; Egypt was furnishing a contin¬ 
gent ; and there seemed every probability of an enthusiastic 
response to the Manifesto of the Khalif of the Mohammedan 
world. 1 Besides, whatever the ambassadors might say, were 
not the armaments of the two greatest maritime Powers of 
the world now lying at anchor above the capital? Was it to 
be believed that the fleets had come there for nothing, that 
they would not fight, and that England and France, in spite 
of big words, would fire no shot but paper notes, and projects 
instead of projectiles ? Is there any wonder that the Turks 
felt like fighting, and fighting in company ? 

Lord Stratford had long seen this feeling growing, and was 
powerless to repress it. There might have been time had his 
July scheme been adopted at Vienna; but now matters had 
reached such a pass that it was extremely doubtful whether 
any proposal for terms would be listened to by the Porte. 
Concession to Russia might mean revolution at Stambol. 
Yet it was essential if possible to place Turkey in the position 
of acquiescence in the wishes of the Powers, so that there 
should be no doubt that Russia was the real obstacle to peace. 
To effect this object, almost unattainable as it appeared, became 
Lord Stratford’s intense desire. His calm and statesmanlike 
survey of the situation is nowhere better expressed than in the 
following despatch to Lord Clarendon :— 

Moderation and firmness are the two principles of conduct which 
the Porte has been most assiduously advised to maintain in the course 
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-striking degree from the time of Prince Menshikov’s Ultimatum to 

iET. 67 the publication of her final manifesto. She has displayed the latter 
most particularly in rejecting the Note of Vienna, without modifica¬ 
tions, and in collecting her means of defence with an amount of energy, 
good order, and perseverance, not easily surpassed. 

The great test of her moderation was the course pursued by her 
Government when a Russian anny crossed her frontier and insultingly 
occupied the Principalities. A respectful protest and a confiding 
appeal to Europe were her substitutes for a declaration of war. But 
half her duty would have been neglected if, while she gave time 
for negotiation, she had not provided for the contingency of its 
failure by preparing the means of an efficient armed resistance against 
Russia. The Allies might well have complained if the Sultan had 
betrayed a weak indifference to his own cause, and thrown the whole 
burden of its vindication on their shoulders. 

The Ottoman ministers, in carrying out the policy prescribed to 
them alike by interest and by duty, roused of necessity a strong 
national feeling throughout the empire, and at the same time a 
general expectation that unusual sacrifices would be followed by an 
adequate return. Among the Mohammedans, as your lordship knows, 
patriotism is always more or less a religious sentiment, and the Porte 
could hardly be expected to restrain the fanaticism of its adherents 
without directing their zeal to some distinct object of national desire. 
It was no longer thought enough to resist any specific pretensions of 
Russia. The mortifying ascendancy of that Power was to be shaken off 
altogether, and the independence of the empire to be placed once 
for all on a level with that of its neighbour. A concurrence of cir¬ 
cumstances originating in the presumption and duplicity of Russia 
appeared to favour this very natural ambition, and the united 
sympathies of the Government, the army, and the people, excited, 
no doubt, by the partisans of a war policy, had only to be acted upon 
with spirit in order to repress all dissensions in the Cabinet and to avert 
the danger, whatever may have been its degree, of a popular out¬ 
break. The personal antagonism of Reshid Pasha and the Seraskier 
no longer disturbs the administration ; the former has gained a large 
accession of popularity, and also of the Sultan’s favour, and his 
Majesty, to all appearance, has accepted frankly the decision of his 
people as expressed with unanimity by the General Council some two 
months ago. 

If, then, it was true that circumstances for which the Porte is 
not answerable have naturally brought on a state of things imparting 
force, unity, and direction to a general sentiment laudable in itself, 
and offering, when adopted by the Government, much advantage and 
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convenience both to the Sultan and to his leading ministers, it is 1 
hardly surprizing that with considerable armies on the frontier, the 
squadrons of England and France on the Bosphorus, a pervading a 
enthusiasm in their favour, and some unexpected successes in battle, 
the Sultan and his Cabinet should receive with reluctance and dis¬ 
like any proposition invested • with the badge of their old inferiority 
towards Russia, and calculated to disappoint the hopes of the nation, 
and, with the overthrow of their popularity, to expose them to the 
most serious embarrassments. It may be alleged with truth, and I 
have striven to impress this truth in every form of language on their 
minds, that, however natural such sentiments may be, their indulgence 
on the present occasion is neither just, nor wise, nor humane, seeing 
that the original difference can now be settled on safe and honourable 
grounds, with every moral and political advantage on the Sultan’s 
side, while an unnecessary continuance of hostilities would invite 
the most perilous hazards, the most exhausting sacrifices, a vast 
effusion of blood, and, more than possibly, the horrors of a general 
war. Unfortunately the motives to forbearance are thrown into 
shade by the dazzling illusions of hope, and passion is in league with 
occasion to merge all fears of danger and all considerations 0 
prudence in a wild though attractive speculation, difficult at be« 
to realize, and of which even the accomplishment would not be un¬ 
attended with formidable drawbacks. 

I question whether iReshid himself is at all times entirely free 
from these delusive influences, though, to do justice both to him and 
to his colleagues, they still profess a willingness to seek no further 
advantage than a relinquishment of Russia’s religious pretensions, and 
of the notes prepared to embody them. In their hearts they may 
aspire to arrangements calculated to secure them from future dis¬ 
turbance, and they would gladly put forward claims to a new dis¬ 
position in the Principalities, to the recognition of Circassian indepen¬ 
dence, and to the reimbursement of their military expenses. But 
deference to the counsels of their Allies would prevail with them to 
forego such notions, and their cooler aspirations would, I think, be 
satisfied with a renewal in clear comprehensive terms of the formal 
declarations and treaties already existing in favour of the Porte. 
What they never cease to insist upon is a clear and unquestionable 
deliverance from Russian interference applied to spiritual matters. 
They are persuaded that silence would be the best and safest form of 
accomplishing that purpose ; and they are now bent upon excluding 
every kind of note, however carefully expressed, as liable to offend 
their own people and to afford a dangerous opening for what they 
presume to be the real designs of Russia. 

This apprehension is, I fear, but too well justified by the late 
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- forced upon Turkey by that Power, it is but fair that the Porte 

^et. 67 should be secured from further molestation on the same score, not 
only virtually, but in a form and manner calculated to leave no room 
for mistakes upon the subject either here or elsewhere. 

Should the Emperor of Russia, acting in the spirit of his new 
Manifesto, after giving the lie publicly to his neighbour, and sup¬ 
porting by force of arms his usurpation in the Principalities, decline a 
form of arrangement accepted by the Porte and recommended by 
her Allies, your lordship would probably agree with the Ottoman 
ministers in thinking that a wider region would then be opened for 
diplomatic views as well as for military operations. Most sincerely 
do I deprecate the occurrence of any such case, and no exertion 
will be wanting on my part, under the guidance of your lordship’s 
instructions, to dissuade the Porte from wantonly bringing on a 
necessity of the kind. But should it so happen that Russia herself 
continues to be the obstacle to a pacific arrangement, the interests of 
international security, no less than those of Turkish independence, 
will probably be found to require exertions and remedies little 
short of those which the more sanguine Mohammedans already con¬ 
template. 

In accordance with these views the Great Elchi devoted 
his energies to winning the Porte’s assent to a scheme of 
pacification, and at last he succeeded. Some of his arguments 
are well expressed in the following memoranda:— 

Mem. I. The Sultan’s Government has acted on the late decision of the 
General Council. 

War has been declared ; hostilities have commenced ; the Allied 
squadrons are here. 

By land the Sultan’s armies have obtained some successes. At 
sea the Porte has suffered loss, with no advantage but that of trying 
the loyalty and courage of its seamen. 

Winter being now at hand, operations cannot be longer continued 
with effect; nor has any lasting result attended those which have 
taken place. 

Under such circumstances it is reasonable to think of peace,— 
the ultimate object of all lawful hostilities. 

There are grounds for believing that it is still to be had on terms 
to which the Porte signified heretofore its willingness to assent. 

An adherence to those terms may be adapted to present circum¬ 
stances. The Porte need not now be expected to conciliate Russia 
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by an Embassy and a Note. Independent Powers at war with each 
other are entitled to negotiate on equal terms. 

But were the Porte to change her ground and to require advantages 
heretofore unasked, she must calculate the means of success. This 
is the more necessary because, if she were to meet with reverses, she 
would not only lose what she can now secure, but she might even lose 
all and have to submit to her enemy’s dictation. 

Can she reckon upon more assistance from her Allies than is 
necessary to obtain peace on the old terms ? Can she hope to drive 
the Russians out of the Principalities single-handed ? Can she reckon 
upon gaining any other concession from Russia without repeated 
victories on a large scale ? Can she even make the necessary efforts 
for those purposes without great sacrifices and risks ? 

Surely, then, it is the duty of the Government, as it is the interest 
of the empire, not to let slip the present opportunity, but, weighing 
with calm deliberation the counsels of its Allies, without further delay 
to frame a distinct proposition, fit to be submitted to and accepted 
by the General Council. 


The Powers declaring that Russia is still ready to make peace, 
why should not the Porte make a similar declaration to them ? 

Might not the Porte agree to negotiate on the joint basis of an 
undelayed evacuation of the Principalities , of a re?iewal of the treaties, 
and of a subsequent communication , with assurances , to all the Powers , 
of the firmans concerning religious privileges, the agreement with 
Russia as to Jerusalem remaining in force? 

Let her then declare her consent to the afipointnmit of plerdpo- 
tentiaries , to an armistice, and to a negotiation on the above basis in 
some neutralplace , with the concurrence of represeritatives from the Four 
Powers. 

It might be understood that the principles declared in 1840-1 should 
be forthwith solemnly confirmed with adequate efficiency by all the 
Powers concerned, the Porte on her side engaging to carry out an effec¬ 
tive system of improvements calculated to insure by internal means 
the independence of her empire and to satisfy the just expectations of 
all classes of her subjects. 


There was a singular fatality about the negotiations that 
preceded the Crimean war : it seemed as though the best 
conceived and all but executed plans were doomed to failure 
just when all appeared to be going right. Diplomacy was on 
the point of attaining its well-earned triumph, when a cata- 
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1853 hostile act, but when peaceably anchored in a Turkish port. 

-Lord Clarendon could only look upon it as a challenge ; “ it was 

MT ' 67 not,” he wrote to St. Petersburg, “the Turkish squadron alone 
^45’ II * that was deliberately attacked in the harbour of Sinope.” To 

27 Dec. prevent the recurrence of such disasters, the admirals were 

ordered to take “ complete command ” of the Black Sea and 
to “ require and if necessary compel ” Russian ships of war to 
330 return to their ports. “ We have undertaken to defend the 

territory of the Sultan from aggression, and that engagement 
must be fulfilled.” 

When matters had reached this point, Notes and Conven¬ 
tions cut but a sorry figure. The Collective Note from Vienna 
reached Constantinople on 16 December, one day after Rcshid 
had received the final projet of Lord Stratford and the other 
three ambassadors at the Porte. They all agreed that it must 
be held back, as calculated to do more harm than good at the 
present juncture. 

The private correspondence of December describes the 
strange state of affairs at Constantinople ;—the arrival of 
pacificatory Notes, side by side with the movements of ships 
of war, and another rising of the fanatical classes of the popula¬ 
tion, subdued, like the first, by the Elchi’s presence of mind. 
Lord Stratford had infinite trouble to get the admirals out 
to sea, even after Sinope and Lord Clarendon’s stringent in¬ 
structions. 


To Lord My belief is that we shall have to go into the Black Sea. I wish 

^Dec^ 011 ’ devoutl y were otherwise, and I also wish that we had other 

^ e friends than those of Islamism to support. But with a cause in hand 
which has sufficed to rouse Europe from one extremity to the other, 
we must not, I humbly think, be too nice, looking rather to the issue, 
as a matter of paramount European importance, than to the qualities 
of our companions and allies. 


To the The Vienna Note arrived yesterday, and we all agree that its pre- 

i^Dec sentation must at least be suspended. It would mar all if presented 
now ; and should the plan adopted here and in the hands of Reshid 
Pasha since the day before yesterday fail of success, there will remain 
another string for our bow. Heaven grant that in some way or other 
we may get out of this mixed state of peace and war. It is far too 
painful and compromising in every way. 
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The admirals appear to be anything but pleased with the pro¬ 
spect of a Black Sea cruise, and I question whether my military col¬ 
league would not side with them if he were left to himself. I feel 
most severely how responsible my position is, but with God’s help I 
will shrink from nothing which my judgment carefully exercised im¬ 
poses upon me. 


The correspondence will shew how much I have been worried 
about the squadrons. . . Before the arrival of the messenger from 
Paris I had painful odds against me. . . Why are the squadrons here 
if they are not to be used ? and what would be our position in the 
estimation of the whole Eastern world if we appeared to hesitate after 
the affair of Sinope, and when as a consequence of that massacre the 
whole Euxine was at the mercy of Russia ? 


There is no time to think of anything but the reigning question. 
I am still between peace and war—like Garrick between Tragedy and 
Comedy. The long continuance of such a state is very distressing to 
all concerned, and I long to get out of it,—peaceably if possible with 
honour,—but at all events anyhow. The Turks are beginning to 
listen once more to the voice of the charmer, and the General 
Council is clucking at this moment over an egg, out of which may 
come peace or war, though probably, I hope, the former. I have 
likewise laid an egg, with the assistance of the three, and the ministers 
will have to sit upon it as soon as they get permission, if they do get 
it, from the General Council. If this egg is not addled in the hatch¬ 
ing, it will I trust be approved in Downing Street,—and possibly in the 
end at St. Petersburg. The case stands thus. Turco has obtained 
some credit by land but no durable advantage as yet, and at sea he has 
been cruelly unfortunate. It appears as if he would have peace now 
with a settlement, safe and honourable for him, on the old principle, 
improved in form and result \ but then he must forego his ulterior 
hopes, magnificent, natural, and seducing—but illusive, because he 
cannot carry them out by himself, and his two seconds are not pre¬ 
pared to back him so far at present. If he accepts our fair proposals 
and Russia also accepts, he gets a prize equal to his first pretension, 
though not quite equal to his outlay. If he accepts and Russia refuses, 
the whole game is before him, and I shall myself entertain a sanguine 
hope of seeing Russia put into her proper place. But we must all fight 
for that —and stoutly too. If the Porte refuses, there will be dudgeon at 
Paris and in London, and I fear the whole fabric of hope, pride and 
resistance will sink into the slough of despond, and the Czar will be 
triumphant, to the humiliation of this empire and the final disturbance 
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of every European interest. Now you have the whole of it—that is 
the cream. 

Agamemnon, king of ships as well as of men, did not, with his 
accustomed stateliness, arrive here till to-day. The consequence was 
that your “ official report of a certain Conference,” though dated the 12 th 
ultimo, did not reach me till an hour or two ago. No harm, dearest, 
as you had told me the essentials before, and I had the pleasure of 
perusing with a return of appetite the same intellectual feast which I 
had enjoyed so much on the first occasion. You are not only a true 
woman, as poor Rogers used to affirm, but a capital diplomatist, and 
I have half a mind to think that if you had been here we should 
have fared better in all respects. 

I care very little about Cl.’s suspicions and fancies. There is some 
truth in his remarks as applied to the state of things two months ago, 
but he overlooks the cause—to wit, his own vacillating conduct, and 
the bit-by-bit endeavours to avert an evil which was only to be averted 
by a firm and high-minded course from the beginning. My expe¬ 
dient to which you allude, and which has been mixed up with one of 
his, was thrown out in despair, and taken up too late. I acted on the 
plan erected upon it, not with any chance of succeeding then, but 
for the purpose of laying a foundation for later success, —and in 
that I have succeeded. The proposal now before the Porte is 
really all and more than all the Turks could presume to hope, unless 
Russia were beaten to a mummy, and England and France took 
a decided part in the operation. Whether Russia will accept is 
another question. The Internuncio thinks she will, and he ought to 
know best. At all events his opinion is enough for me. If Russia 
refuses, woe be to her ;—if there be a spark of spirit and foresight in 
the Western world. The proposal is sent in by the Four, and it 
was sent in thirty-six hours before the arrival of a Note from Vienna, 
which would have spoilt all in fact, and which in for?n was an insult 
to diplomacy here. My ambition and hope was to have sent home 
by one messenger a plan of negotiation accepted, a demonstration 
of the squadrons in the Black Sea,—dreadfully wanted,—and an in¬ 
surrection put down in execution of my suggestions. Instead of all 
this, the Caradoc starts in a gale of wind, with reams of accumulated 
report—and not a single thing completed. Is that old Strat.’s fault ? 
No ; conscience says No ! It is the natural consequence of muddy 
views and timid proceedings elsewhere. Three days ago we were 
threatened with an immediate insurrection, massacre, &c. &c. Mac- 
Guffog brought me the first account. He was with the Grand Vezir, 
who had just clapped on a host of blisters when he received news of 
an approaching row from the Sheykh-el-Islam—stripped off his blisters, 
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put on his clothes, got into his carriage, and started for the scene of 
disturbance. Soon after came note on note and messenger on mes¬ 
senger with tidings of horror. I was a little suspicious of exaggeration 
and consequent ridicule, but still I thought it right to be on the safer 
side by taking precautions quietly in time. This I did, and if the rebel¬ 
lion had taken hold of the people I think we should have been tolerably 
prepared for anything. While the diplomatic body was assembled 
here, better news came in, and finally we dismissed our fears and 
became quite heroic. In the meantime two advantages were secured. 
The fire-engine was exercised, and I shewed my gallantry by inviting 
all the pretty women of my acquaintance to take refuge in the palace. 
A whole squadron of steamers, French and English, came smok¬ 
ing down from Baycos, and our poor friend Reshid took refuge at 
Beshiktash. He was the bete noire. The Softas and Muderris were 
the instruments,—Mohammed Ali was the instigator, the Sheykh-el- 
Islam the abettor. 

Next morning at eight I sallied forth to see Reshid in his retire¬ 
ment. I found him looking dismal. He explained the whole history, 
as above, and lamented his inability to persuade the Sultan of the 
necessity for taking vigorous measures. While we were talking a 
messenger came in from Rifat. Things are far from quiet, the Softas 
were still refractory—some were arming—the discharge of a pistol 
might fire a train of the most dangerous kind. This was enough. I 
took my line, and trotted off on foot to Padishah with Etienne at my 
heels. We were graciously received, and I told PI. M. the true state 
of things and made him sympathize with his ministers by hinting that 
sovereigns who weakly gave up their supporters were sure to suffer in 
the end. After long talking he promised to give orders for everything 
I had advised, and he gallantly added of his own accord that he would 
go over to Constantinople himself and issue the necessary orders 
to his Council. All has since been done—the Seraskier was obliged 
to give orders against his own partisans—the Sheykh had to look 
on like a donkey,—the soldiers did their duty—and 170 Softas 
were shipped off for Candia before nightfall. When I told the 
French ambassador of all this—he having come full of his own 
notions—he confessed that I had done wonders and that he would 
give me a brevet de general on the spot. I did not tell him that 
I had seen the Sultan. Poor Reshid ventured ■ back to his home 
last night, and though there were some soldiers still on foot this 
morning and a remnant of turbulent Softas, yet it was believed that 
by arresting half a dozen Hajjis known to be ringleaders the tran¬ 
quillity of the capital would be confirmed. Then I trust will come 
a change of ministers, to the discomfiture of the war party and 
to the satisfaction of Reshid, who, though very far from a model, is 
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perhaps the best of them and at all events the most reasonable now. 
I advised Paddi to maintain for the moment a complete union of him¬ 
self and the ministers—compact against the mischievous—and then 
the necessary change at leisure afterwards. Riza is Captain Pasha, 
and means to be devoted to your sposo. What think you of that ? 
If we can but have the proposals accepted in two or three days ! 
Pisani seems confident,—and I feel so too. I wish you could see my 
despatch giving an account of how it was all brought about &c. . . . 
Then for the squadrons—I think it a horrid shame that they don’t 
go out, but I have the French ambassador and the two admirals 
against me. Still I have fought the battle, though I feel confident 
that Government at home will be inclined to side against me. I 
would have ordered our squadron out alone—but there are reasons 
not to be explained here, and therefore our poor friend Turco must I 
fear undergo another humiliation. . . . 

Here is Christmas Eve. We have had a dozen storms, winds 
from all quarters, thunders and lightnings, red, pink, and white. I 
am scribbling all alone in my dressing-gown in a room full of smoke ; 
I dined alone in the little room,— scribble, scribble, scribble before 
and after. . . 

My new colleague from Paris is queer : a thorough African soldier, 
a thorough man of the coup d'etat , athorough old French West-Indian 
of good family; saying everything that comes into his head, sometimes 
right, as often wrong ; kind-hearted, courteous when humoured, very 
se?isible a bo?is procedes , and not without a fund of dry quaint fun set 
off with the graces of a hearty laugh and loud tones. I try to meet 
him in all fair ways, and we differ amicably, discuss frankly, and agree 
cordially. Still there is danger in that sort of character, and I some¬ 
times wish there could be less familiarity. Briick is the cleverest; he 
has obtained a sort of European reputation. I don’t quite trust him, 
but he seems to like me, and he has the merit, and so has the General, 
of being an mdividuaL and not a mere formality. 

I never sent you a full account of the last great lesson the Turks 
got at Sinope. It was much too shocking, but you will see it all in 
the papers. There is one very rich passage. When the Russians 
manned yards and cheered for the victory, they perceived a number 
of wretches, crippled and burnt, clinging to the wrecks of the Turkish 
squadron. They sent off their boats and got all the able-bodied 
ones to lead in triumph at Sevastopol, and then cleared the wrecks 
with grapeshot. After this murderous work the ambassador was 
very anxious to send the fleets into the Black Sea to prevent any 
more of it ; but there are so many objections to overrule. Our people 
say,—The time is not come— the weather is boisterous—there are fogs 
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in the Black Sea ; if we keep snug now we’ll be able to fight all the 1853 

better by-and-bye. The French say, —Ah—oh ! mais I and, in short, - 

nous ?iHrons pas. The consequence is that neither of us goes. Before 67 

that sad accident, which the Turks must have foreseen, they wanted 

to send their heavy ships into the Black Sea to protect the light ships 

which the Russians destroyed. Quels ignorants! they would positively 

have gone out and might have succeeded if we had not dissuaded 

them on professional grounds. But all that is past now, and we are 

all for peace. The Turks cannot quarrel with their friends as well as 

their enemies. In the course of pacification we had a little emeute 

the day before yesterday—the Softas, who would, they insisted, fight 

it out. Above 160 of them are now on their way to Candia, and the 

rest of the opposition will soon follow. It was, of course, a very exciting 

day, and everyone with his wife and daughters was in readiness to 

take refuge within at a moment’s notice. Poor Reshid was frightened 

out of his wits—no wonder—and slept away from his home that night. 

They would like to lay their hands on him. Rif’at, on the contrary, 
behaved like a lion. The troops are still patrolling the streets. 

If it had not been for these unlucky movements of the Ulema To Lord 
and Softas we might have bagged by this time the Porte’s acceptance ^^ 
of our quadruple proposals. I flatter myself, however, with the per- 24 ec ’ 
suasion that there is nothing worse than delay, and that in a very 
few days I shall have to forward a favourable decision. There is, 
nevertheless, room for disapointment, and therefore I abstain from 
saying more, except that I feel the awkwardness of keeping back the 
Vienna post, but trust that a measure of such obvious usefulness and 
necessity will meet with approval I find so marked an improvement 
in Baron Briick’s demeanour that I augur better of Austrian in¬ 
tentions than even your hopes have hitherto ever enabled me to do. 

Pie and my other colleagues are decidedly of opinion that we could 
not give in the Vienna Note—I mean the last one—without danger. 

What Russia will do is more than I can presume to anticipate. 

Austria ought to know best, and her representative here has so much 
appearance of feeling sure of the Emperor’s acceptance that I resign 
my own misgivings and almost partake of his confidence. 

My new French colleague is rather a strange bedfellow, and I 
should never be surprized to find that, like the man in Rabelais, he 
had turned in with his spurs on. He is fond of asserting his opinion, 
disposed to aim at taking the lead, and it sometimes requires a stout 
expression of opinion to keep him within bounds. But there is 
much to like in his character, though not all the frankness he sup¬ 
poses and loudly proclaims ; and, on the whole, I trust that we shall 
get on very tolerably well, in spite of occasional differences in a quiet 
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way. He is very pacific in language, and generally not otherwise in 
his proceedings ; but at times there is a casual outbreak, which seems 
to indicate a foresight of other courses when the fulness of time, if 
ever, shall chance to arrive. I am sure you will feel for my difficul¬ 
ties and embarrassments on the subject of the squadrons ; I venture 
even to hope that you will approve both of my opinion and of my 
conduct . Two more ships in addition to the ten now here under 
British colours and we might hazard all the chances of the Black 
Sea without a care but that of maintaining peace as long as 
possible . . . 

Nothing will go well in this country till after the cessation of this 
amphibious state between peace and war; and if I may venture to re¬ 
commend one thing more strongly than another, it is that your idea of 
the pending attempt being the last effort for peace under present cir¬ 
cumstances should be realized. Most earnestly do I hope that peace 
may be obtained on the terms we suggested ; but supposing the 
plan to fail, we have no choice but either to cooperate vigorously 
with the Porte or to see her in all probability after a few convulsive 
struggles victimized by Russia. 

The squadrons, about thirty sail in all, great and small, were under 
weigh for the Black Sea this morning, but a sudden change of wind 
has detained them for the moment. Their going out is making a 
huge noise. I have had much trouble and vexation upon the subject. 

We send home the Porte’s official acceptance of our terms. 
Heaven grant that it may succeed elsewhere. ... I am well, but 
growing to my chair. 

The last night of 1853, on which this letter was despatched, 
witnessed the consummation of the Elchi’s diplomatic labours 
for peace. In the face of every difficulty Lord Stratford 
had induced the Porte to agree to terms of arrangement. 
In spite of Sinope, and in spite of the ominous rising 
among the theological students, who were burning for the 
Holy War, his project was accepted on 31 December. What¬ 
ever might be the fate of this last plan, he remarked, “ it 
will always be gratifying to remember that the injured and 
by no means unsuccessful party was the first to give proof 
of its pacific views, and to accede, with almost unlimited 
confidence, to the suggestion of its European Allies/’ 1 

1 An interesting memorandum in Lord Stratford’s hand shews what he intended 
and what he accomplished : — 
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So ended the work of diplomacy. There is no need to de¬ 
scribe minutely the plan thus accepted both by Turkey and the 
Four Powers: its object was gained by the mere acceptance, and 
nothing could now stay the course of the European war which ^ 
began in the harbour of Sinope. Lord Clarendon considered 
that the negotiation reflected “ the highest credit on his 
Excellency,” and he conveyed ££ the entire approbation of her E. 
Majesty’s Government for the zeal and judgment ” which he 39 
had displayed. The Foreign Secretary considered the Porte’s 
reply ££ quite satisfactory.” But the English and French 
squadrons entered the Black Sea, Lord Clarendon’s stringent 
orders were put in force, the Czar’s pride was irrevocably 
wounded, and diplomacy’s work, at least at Constantinople, 
was at an end. For nine months many brains had striven, 
with varied powers, for a peaceful settlement None had 
laboured harder than Lord Stratford to promote the cause of 
honourable peace. He had succeeded so far that he had 
placed the Turks in the right, and put Russia in the ignoble 
position of a wanton aggressor. He had so guided the Sultan 
that his Majesty had the sympathies of Europe. The just 
demands of Russia had been granted by Imperial firmans 

Objects. 

1. To bring France and Russia into an arrangement, proclaimed by the Porte 
for settling the question of the lioly Places. Done. 

2. To prevent the proposed protectorate of Russia from being accepted by the 
Porte. Done. 

3. To bring this about in such manner as may prevent a quarrel. Not done. 

4. To secure the privileges of the Greek Church, and to remove its abuses 
by a national mode of proceeding under the Porte’s independent sanction and 
approval. First part done. 

5. To encourage Austria in the exercise of a legitimate influence independent 
of others. Much progress made. 

6. To convince the .Sultan and his ministers of the absolute necessity of 
adopting forthwith a more complete and effective system of administrative re¬ 
form. Some impression, made. 

7. To recommend and obtain the adoption of certain measures adapted to 
that end. 

8. To put the affairs of the Embassy on a better footing. 

9. To guard the privileges granted to the Protestants from any danger of with¬ 
drawal or diminution, and to extend to all classes of Rayas such advantages as 
may be obtained for the Greeks. Done. 

Query ? Should a kind of general protectorate be recommended ? Recommended 
with limitations. 
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consolidating all the reasonable rights and privileges of the 
Christians of Turkey. The numerous proposals of the mediat¬ 
ing Powers had been respectfully considered, and two projects 
of reconciliation had received the Porte’s assent. The un¬ 
justifiable seizure of the Principalities had been met with 
exemplary moderation. From April to December the Turks 
had comported themselves with marvellous patience and judg¬ 
ment The policy of patience had become more and more 
difficult to sustain as the warlike spirit of a people, whose 
name is famous in the annals of the battlefield, waxed fierce. 
Yet even in their zeal, in their bitter wrath when the news of 
Sinope came to their ears, the Turks still kept measure, and 
ended the memorable year with an acceptance of a peaceful 
settlement. During the long course of negotiation, of menace 
and of attack, there is no point where it can be said that the 
Turks provoked the war, or frustrated an honourable arrange¬ 
ment of the controversy. And this moderation and the 
righteousness of their cause had drawn to them the respect 
and sympathy of Europe, and had loosened the sword from 
the scabbard in the West. Let full credit be theirs for a display 
of rare wisdom and self-control: but the chief honour rests 
with the man who guided their steps, whose daily counsel 
ruled their acts, whose measures for peace were at once just 
and acceptable,—the man they called the Great Elchi. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE EXPEDITION TO THE EAST 
1854* 

The new year dawned in a wreath of stormy clouds. Turkey 
indeed stood four-square, and had committed no false move, 
save the error of sending part of her fleet to Sinope, and thus 
precipitating the crisis which everyone knew to be inevitable. 
The Porte, with this solitary exception, had done as Lord 
Stratford would have it do, and the very last day of the old 
year had witnessed its adhesion to the scheme of pacification 
which the Elchi had drawn up. Thus Turkey entered upon 
1854 with a serene consciousness of being in the right, and 
the even serener conviction that all Europe, west of Russia, 
approved her conduct. But unfortunately that which was 
Turkey's right was Russia’s wrong. “The Question” still 
remained unsolved, and would so remain as long as the two 
nations existed. The Emperor still insisted upon the pro¬ 
tectorate which he had so long disguised from the eyes of the 
other Powers ; and the Sultan, whatever he might personally 
have been induced to concede, clearly perceived that to admit 
such a protectorate would cost him his throne : for he well 
knew that his brother Abdu-l-Aziz was ready to lead the 
war-party. It was impossible that this antagonism between 
Turkey and Russia could be allowed to end in an isolated 
struggle between the two. Whatever might have been the 
termination of such a conflict, the Western nations at all 
events were not sufficiently convinced of the strength and 
resources of Turkey to permit her to wage the war unaided. 
They had distinctly given the Sultan to understand that he 
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1854 would enjoy their support, and they had backed their promise 

- by the presence of their fleets in the Bosphorus. Even if a 

^ T - 67 reconciliation had been possible after so warlike a demon¬ 
stration, the meaning which Lord Clarendon naturally put 
upon the action at Sinope excluded the smallest hope of 
peace. Whether that affair was a designed challenge to the 
maritime Powers or not, their subsequent action in taking the 
command of the Euxine and threatening to drive all Russian 
vessels back into port constituted something nearly resembling 
a declaration of war. It was obvious to everybody that Russia 
had no alternative but either to accept the terms of the Four 
Powers, or to break off diplomatic relations and wage war, at 
least with the two Western nations. 

The fleets went forth into the Black Sea in the first week 
of J anuary: but three months wore on before the declaration 
of war issued from the Queen in Council on 28 March. The 
interval was filled with abortive correspondence between the 
several Courts, with which Lord Stratford had nothing to do. 
He rested on his final scheme of pacification, accepted by 
Turkey and the Four Powers, and from a seat of perfect equity, 
and even of the maximum of concession, watched the progress 
of events as Europe gradually roused herself to action. 
Diplomacy had done its utmost; the last possible effort had 
been made for peace, and all that remained was to wait and 
watch. The Great Elchi was in the position of the man who 
has wound up and regulated the clock, and now stands re- 
. garding the hands and listening to hear if it will strike the 
right hour. To all Europe he was the centre of the situation. 
Whether they blamed his policy or applauded it, there were 
not two opinions as to his influence. The late Speaker, Mr. 
Denison, afterwards Lord Ossington, only recorded the feel¬ 
ing of all the world when he wrote to Lady Stratford : “ Pro¬ 
bably in the history of diplomacy, such great events never 
hinged on one man as have lately hinged on Lord Stratford. 
If Turkey is called back to life, and set upon her legs, it will 
be mainly his doing, and if all the Great Powers are bound 
together in a confederacy to check the career of Russia, he will 
have had a chief part in weaving the band which ties them 
together. This will be a great work to have done, and will 
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set up a mark to be for ever remembered in the history of the 
world.” 

But now the man at the wheel had made his last point, 
and stood by, while the steering gear swung idly to and fro 
and the rudder plashed uncertainly in the water. He had 
steered as long as steering was possible, and so far as his part 
lay he had avoided every rock and shoal in his course. His 
vessel, whose figure-head was the Sublime Porte, but whose 
flag was the Union Jack, still answered to her helm, but her 
course now depended upon other craft, and the steersman 
stood by, and waited for a signal. What he was thinking 
during this period of inaction may be seen from some of his 
letters to his wife :— 


The importance of the work in hand goes on increasing. It is 
like the cloud on the horizon, no bigger than a man’s hand at first, 
but destined to cover the whole vault of heaven. I thank God that 
it has been my lot to bring about the last offer of peace, and in such 
terms as to satisfy Government and to be thought acceptable by 
Russia. You may depend upon it that without me that offer never 
w T ould have been made. My own impression is that the Emperor of 
Russia will ?iot accept. Judging by my own notions, I do not see 
how it is possible for him to accept under the circumstances in which 
he has so wantonly placed himself. But our proposals are based on 
his own declarations. I took care to place them on that ground, and 
I consented to as many of Baron Briick’s modifications as I could 
in order to have his testimony in proof of our plan being in harmony 
with the Emperor’s own declarations as stated by Austria. In this 
manner the Turk is placed in the position of one who is sure of 
gaining a ten thousand pound prize in the lottery, and who may get 
a'million. You must admit that this looks comfortable for the Porte, 
and most assuredly is satisfactory in every sense to your worse half, 
who has been thrown upon the Eastern Question like a fish upon a 
volcanic shore. But the “ million ” cannot be gained without much 
exertion, and strong reinforcements from the cardinal virtues. If we 
have war, as I expect, it will be a war of giants. We must not be 
losers. We cannot afford that; and we must make the sacrifices 
necessary for success, and obtain results equal to the sacrifices. For 
this we must gird up our loins, as they of old are recorded to have 
done, and the feeble hands must be held up when the battle fluctu¬ 
ates. I can fairly say that I have never seen the matter in any other 
light, and it was exactly because I foresaw the depth and extent of 
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1854 the contest that I was against having out the squadrons in the first 

- instance, that I was for peace if attainable with safety and honour to 

^ ET - 6 7 the Porte, and endeavouring to obtain peace by confronting the 
danger at once and imposing on Russia the necessity of either giving 
way to European principles, clearly and stoutly asserted, or of throw¬ 
ing off the mask and picking up the gauntlet without further prevari¬ 
cation. 

What might and ought to have been done more than six months 
ago is now at last in operation, but under circumstances which make 
arrangement far more difficult, and a war, more or less general, far 
more probable. How wonderful is Providence in all its dealings ! 
How strangely have things been brought to this pass ! How in¬ 
conceivable that such an atom as myself should be made the rally¬ 
ing point in such a chaos ! I told you from the first that I would 
have no armour—nothing but a pebble from the brook : that when 
intrigues multiplied, their crookedness should be shewn by contrast 
with my straight line of conduct, and that I would see nothing in 
myself but a weak and humble instrument of Providence. Do me 
justice. I have never sought this distinction ; my position here is 
an accident. I always thought that the great struggle of the East 
would not be in my time, and that I was destined only to fall in the 
ditch that others more fortunate in later times might pass over with 
less difficulty. It seems to be otherwise ordained, and with Pleaven’s 
grace I accept my lot, and will apply what little remains of me to 
reach the promised land. All generous hearts will be with me. . . 

The Tritons came back yesterday, in spite of a steamer which I 
sent out four or five days before to keep them in the Black Sea. 
They are horribly afraid of losing their sails and their spars. I wish 
well to both, but I want full protection for the Turkish flag and terri¬ 
tory, and not to risk, by sending out a small force, a dishonourable 
retreat before the Russians, many of whose ships we know not to be 
at Sevastopol. In the course of to-day or to-morrow I shall probably 
have to come to close quarters with them. I wish Lyons had the 
command. We quarrelled at Athens. I do not think we should 
quarrel here. His heart, if I mistake not, is in unison—as I trust one 
other heart is—with that mighty heart which throbs from John o’ 
Groat’s to the Land’s End. 


On 5 March the news reached Constantinople that the 
troops were ordered out to Malta, en route for Turkey. The 
order had been given on 16 February; eleven days later 
Lord Clarendon wrote to Count Nesselrode and required the 
evacuation of the Principalities by the Russian troops by 
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30 April on penalty of war; and on 18 March the Emperor 
Nicholas declined to make any reply to this communication. 
War was accordingly declared. In all these transactions 
France moved more or less shoulder to shoulder with 
England. 

With you and the coimtry on my side, I care, under Providence, 
for nothing else. The winds are beginning to pipe amongst the 
rigging of our heavy vessel ; but the tempest is not yet fully upon 
us, and there is something awfully grand in the gathering of the 
elements before they burst. The Greek insurrection and the name • 
less audacity of the Court of Greece are astounding circumstances— 
in degree and suddenness , I confess, beyond my expectation. It is 
evident that the Emperor of Russia has a complete and direct 
understanding with the Queen [of the Hellenes]. I feel the im¬ 
portance of striking home at once, and no degree of responsibility 
shall stop me, if I can see my way to an effective interference. Mean¬ 
while, the Turks are sending down more troops—ill spared from here. 

I completed my treaty for the reception of the Allied armies last 
night—twelve hours passed at Reshid Pasha’s ! I went out at 8, 
and returned after 9 this morning—no bed, no dressing, and I have 
scribbled ever since. 

I have to thank you for several obliging letters. The last is 
dated 27 March. 

You gave a very proper answer to Mr. Monckton Milnes. 
Everyone must look with pain and anxiety on war, its horrors, and its 
chances. But when the necessity of declaring it is manifest, there 
can be no regret. In the present instance all Europe unites with 
us in condemning the Emperor of Russia, and the published cor¬ 
respondence shews how entirely the failure of negotiation is attribu¬ 
table to him. We must now look forward, remembering that the most 
vigorous exertions in the commencement are likely to prove the most 
economical in the end, and that the final results must, if possible, 
with God’s blessing, be in proportion to the sacrifices. 

The stake at issue is not only the independence of Turkey—it is 
the very existence of the Empire, and together with it the future 
destiny of all this magnificent portion of the globe, involving a large 
part of our commercial prospects inseparable from those of civiliza¬ 
tion and humanity. 

It is almost sunset, and the despatches are already sent to the 
messenger. Will you believe that I was up at half-past 4, and 
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have toiled incessantly ever since? Yesterday arrived the first 
detachment of the army, 2,000 in the Himalaya , a magnificent 
steamer, a giant, which I would give the world to see, but cannot. I 
have housed them in the Scutari Barracks. The whole, as I learn 
to-day, are destined for Hunkiar Iskelesi, where they will soon be 
racked with all the pains which tormented poor Caliban. I have 
therefore made up my mind to keep the barracks open for all of 
them till Lord Raglan comes, when he may choose between the two 
stations. I hear that the troops at Gallipoli under Sir G. Brown are 
complaining. They are under canvas, and they find the mutton 
tough. The French arrived first and got the best of everything, they 
say. Everything that could be done by the Embassy was done, and 
done in good time. The Commissaries reported well, but you know 
this country and the innumerable difficulties thereof. 

Who kill’d cock robin ? 

I, said the sparrow, 

With my bow and arrow ; 

I kill’d cock robin ! 

That’s my answer to your wonderment about his Mohammedan 
Holiness, who seconded the ex-Seraskier in his factious dealings with 
the Softas. Rif’at made up the triumvirate—I mean of dismissal, 
not of faction,—for his faults were quite of another kind : weakness, 
to wit, incompetency in business, and, woe is me i corruption. Like 
Falstaff he was given to thieving, and like Falstaff he is fat and good- 
humoured. Getting him out was much like committing murder. 
He looked so innocent, and sent me such pretty twists from his own 
oven. 

Pleased to the last, he cropp’d the flow’ry food, 

And lick’d the hand just raised to shed his blood. 


You may imagine that in our present Imlicame , a united Govern¬ 
ment was very desirable. That we now have ; and old Shekib, who 
holds the scales of justice in Rif’at’s place, rides over carcases like 
Juggernaut. The next thing, was a council of war. The first sugges¬ 
tion was not mine, but I adopted it warmly, and forced the suggesters 
to make it a reality, and not, as they meant, a juggle. Since then we 
have had to deal with some tough questions. (1) Keeping Omar Pasha 
in order. He was for crossing the Danube, and risking all with a 
self-confident spirit fraught with danger to himself, the army, and the 
empire. I got Sir J. Burgoyne to visit him, thinking he was the man 
to influence him without his perceiving it. The plan seems to have 
answered, for the Pasha is quite an altered man. (2) The reform of 
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the army in Asia. Immense mischief had already been done under 1854 

Mohammed Albs administration, and the wounds are still scarcely- 

scarred over. Guyon has done marvels, I really believe, and I have ^ T * 67 
obtained his appointment as Chief of the Staff, which is much as 
being second in command. I have also obtained the recall, and 
hope to obtain the signal, if not the condign, punishment of two most 
naughty pashas—one now here, the other expected. Ahmed Pasha 
is the type and personification of cruelty, falsehood, and cowardice. 

He committed horrors in Africa several years ago, and was appointed 
without my knowledge. If it depends upon me, he shall commit no 
more cruelties. Much remains to be done for the army in general, 
and particularly for that in Asia. But without money, knowledge, or 
roads, and an abundance of nothing but snow, what can be done ? 

(3) The irregulars, Bashi-Bozuks , as they are called ; miscreants, as 
they ought to be called. No pen can write the crimes they have 
committed. If they were paid by Russia they could not serve her 
cause better. In Greece they have burnt countless villages, in Asia 
they caused the defeat of the regular troops. I have at last obtained 
a right good firman for their control and chastisement. They will 
be tried for every crime by a court-martial, and executed, when 
guilty, on the spot. Their leaders and the regular generals are made 
responsible. (4) The Greek insurrection—all very bad—not even 
spontaneous, but stirred up from Athens. The scoundrels sent by 
Otho across the frontier are as murderous as the wildest Turks, and 
they force the Rayas to join them by burning the villages and 
plundering everything. I have got as many 7 'egalar troops to be 
sent to Epirus and Thessaly as can be spared. But troops arc still 
wanted in Bulgaria ; the garrison here is reduced ; and money and 
means of transport were deficient in the outset. I applied to the 
admiral for steam, and he found a plausible excuse, no doubt agree¬ 
able to our friend at the telegraphy if you know where that is. (5) 

The undescribable conduct at Athens ; for Greece ? not a bit of it; 
for Emperor Nic. and no one else. Is he not the Queen’s uncle, or 
cousin, and has she not surrounded herself with Russians ? If I had 
been free to act, that matter should have been settled six weeks ago. 

There is nothing for it but force , and the Allies must serve it out. 

They will in the end, but with speed and effect enough for the necessity, 
not. (6) The exclusion of the Greeks (Hellenic) from Turkey. The 
measure was not mine, but it is quite justifiable, I think, under such 
provocation, embarrassment, and danger. If the mischief be not 
stopped, it will compromise everything, and may prove fatal to our 
cause. I have done my best to soften the application of the excluding 
measure to individuals. I have saved all servants and people em¬ 
ployed in British commercial establishments, and obtained more time 
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854 generally for the settlement of affairs. My French colleague has set up 

- a difference between the Greek subjects who are Roman Catholic and 

t. 67 those who are Orthodox. The distinction is monstrous, and I have 
opposed it stoutly. Baraguay persists ; appealing even, with com¬ 
plaint, from Reshid to the Sultan, who has referred privately to me, 
and adopted my opinion. Reshid would have resigned had it been 
otherwise. It remains to be seen whether his adversary will throw 
up, as he intimated to the Padishah. Never mind. I am satisfied 
that he is acting from his own, or, rather, other people’s heads, with¬ 
out instructions, and that he has not a leg to stand on. Some of his 
own ouailles even condemn him. I have proofs of this. Among 
other motives for a blind foolishness ; there is a rooted jealousy of 
me —and us. A Frenchman dining here the other day told me so, 
and urged the importance of soothing the vexation, not so much here, 
as at Paris. I asked him whether our influence was supposed to he 
exerted against French interests. “No,” he said, “not that; but you 
are aware of our disposition—we don’t like to be left out ; if a pie is 
to be served, we like to have a finger in it, and your influence here 
is too entire and single.” I fear there is truth in this, and I must 
write to Cowley about it. But there is danger in coupling too much 
with colleagues, who like to dictate as well as to share, and whose 
jealousy no degree of confidence can extinguish. (7) The organiza¬ 
tion of Poles and other emigrants into a legion, or other kind of 
military body. The question lies with me, but I think it better to 
wait for Lord Raglan. It involves military considerations as well as 
political and party ones. Meanwhile I am besieged by the Zamoyskis, 
the Wysovkis, and a host of others, agreeing more in name than in 
fact. (8) Plans for getting up Wallachian and Circassian resistance, 
which have introduced me to men of high spirit and persevering 
characters, laudable for military boldness and enduring patriotism 
All these things are to be done, but the difficulty lies in opportunity, 
mode of proceeding, and means of carrying out. Austrian hesita¬ 
tions and financial deficiency are sorely in the way. 13 aka him ! 

(9) Samos, where it has been necessary for me to take part in chang¬ 
ing the governor, feeding the destitute, and providing against an 
attack from Greece. . . . There are lots of other questions in daily 
course respecting the fleet, the troops, the commissaries, the finances, 
&c. In short, my life is become an almost unbroken scries of labours, 
vexations, and anxieties. But Providence is merciful—far more than 
I deserve—and, in spite of toils and privations, your venerable partner 
sleeps like a top, eats like an ogre, drinks like a fish, and walks and 
talks very considerably more than King Charles is reported to have 
done half an hour after the consummation of his martyrdom. 

No news from the fleet. What can the Admiral be about? 
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Perhaps he is getting up a surprize. Who knows? Something grand 1854 

—the conflagration of Odessa; the scouring of the coasts of Circassia; - 

the explosion of Sevastopol ? Well, Lyons is with him, and I don’t jet. 67 
despair. 

No news from Omar. He is getting strength at Shumla, and 
will probably bide the grand attack there. Meanwhile I hear rumours 
of a fresh encounter at Kalafat. If so, the Russians have probably 
attempted another and more formidable passage of the Danube. 
Paskievich is expected. 

I am writing in your bedroom at a small table close by the fire¬ 
place window. About an hour ago I was interrupted by a solemn 
knock at the door. I had scarcely uttered “ Come in,” when Alison 
appeared with an open letter in his hand. “ What’s the matter ? ” 

“ Read, and you’ll see.” I read and saw that 3,000 Greeks had 
landed near Salonica and threatened to open insurrection on a new 
scene. They have chosen their place of landing well, and may give 
much trouble. I sent Etienne Pisani with the news in all haste to 
Reshid, inquiring whether they could send troops and steamers at 
once to the place of attack—close by our old friend Mount Athos. It 
is of consequence, you know, to stop such things at once, if possible. 

Before Pisani had left me, I learnt that an A.D.C. of the D. of Cam¬ 
bridge had arrived. Where was he to go to ? What was to be done 
with he horses ?—thirty in all, though not the Duke’s entirely. No 
room here—so, off to the barracks at Scutari—and off they went. 

Another knock. What now ? Brigadier Adams with General Sir 
De Lacy Evans ! Shew them into the drawing-room and I’ll come. 

Anon, and I was smartened and appeared. Behold, not only the 
brace of Generals, but their respective staffs—a room-full! To escape 
bewilderment I flew straight at my General—Sir De Lacy-—held out 
my hand, and we were fast friends at once. The conference ended, I 
made acquaintance with the junior red-coats, and found Percy Herbert 
—looking very infirm—and Captain Gordon, a son, I believe, of the 
Premier’s. Squeezing of hands, rapid commonplaces, and mutual 
attendrissement ensued. To-morrow I am to dine fourteen of them, 
including the two Generals—and then to Briiclc’s ball for the 
Emperor’s marriage. A fresh chasm. Since the last sentence I have 
had some polite small talk with two officers—an interesting conver¬ 
sation with a French consul from Erzerum, a solemn conference 
with two Commissaries, and a stand-up interview with the Captain of 
the Banshee —my only naval officer -who has special orders not to 
move to the west. I mention all these particulars that you may have 
a notion of the life I lead, and cease to wonder at the occasional 
shortness of my letters. Think too that only half the army is yet 
arrived, and that the campaign is still to begin. 
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1854 I have been out this morning to make a few calls. Not a soul at 

- home, in compliment, I suppose, to the warm day—the first we have 

67 had. I found the streets very quiet, though full. Chabert has been 
to convey my compliments to the Greek Patriarch apropos of Easter. 
He is of my own making, you know—but the old gentleman was too 
unwell to attend the service in church. I learn too from Chabert that 
the Duke’s horses are all happily landed. He talks of their being so 
fine. He had never seen such before. The Turks too shewed a 
very good spirit. One said, “ We must shew them every kindness. They 
are come so far for our sakes.” 


28 April During the last three days my time has been taken up in a most 

unprofitable manner, thanks to my eccentric French colleague, the 
very quintessence of French vanity and recklessness. The day before 
yesterday he broke off his relations with the Porte , made preparations 
for going away, as yesterday, with his whole embassy, and took steps 
for preventing the arrival of Prince Napoleon and Marshal St. Arnaud. 
What for ? you may well ask. Simply because he fancied himself 
d'econsidere , and thought the freak would set him up. The point in 
dispute was this. The Porte had ordered all the Hellenics to march 
off. Baraguay d’Hilliers would keep the Catholics and send the Ortho¬ 
dox packing by themselves. No ! said Reshid, that would be playing 
Menshikov’s game, introducing religion where we wish particularly to 
exclude it, justifying much of Russia’s pretension, and setting all 
possible Greeks more than ever against us. Right, said I, there is 
neither justice nor sense in the pretension. Make exceptions, if you 
please ; soften the blow whenever you can, but let the mitigations of 
your measure descend alike on all. Spare the servants, whether their 
creed be of Old or of New Rome ; put all employes in commercial 
houses on the same footing ; be indulgent to the poor and destitute, 
give more time to all, and still more in particular cases fairly made 
out, and nothing against the individuals. All these improvements 
were granted at my request and extended to the Catholics. Still 
B. d’H. would have his way. He gave in a list of nearly 1,100 
Catholics—in fact all here , the servants i?i this house included—and 
going on from one thing to another, quarrelling with Reshid, appealing 
to the Sultan, complaining of me behind my back, ended, at last, in 
breaking off his relations, selling his horses, and preparing to march 
off after a few hours’ notice. Think of such conduct at such a 
moment! The whole town resounds with it; the Change at Galata 
transacted no business the day before yesterday ; there were goings 
and comings all day and night between the Porte and the French 
palace; in short, stir and noise enough to appease the most outra¬ 
geous vanity. All this without a shadow of right , in the very teeth of 
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common sense and sound policy and general opinion. The Porte 
and the Sultan alike referred to me, and I could not say “give way.” 
Knowing my colleague’s jealousy and irritability I kept clear of him, 
hoping that his passion would work itself out, and that he never 
would be mad enough to carry his threats into execution. In this 
respect I was out in my calculation. So, when things were rapidly 
surging to the worst, I went to him, talked over the whole subject, 
humoured him, laughed with him, reasoned with him, throwing in a 
home truth every now and then, and finally left him just as wise as 
when I sought him. He admitted all my statements and arguments, 
pretended to no right, disputed no reasoning, but stuck to his point. 
The sky might fall in, but he would have his way. Reshid had 
broken his promise to him, he could not brook deconsideration . 
Reshid asserts that he broke no promise ; that from first to last he 
stood out on the principle , but tried to conciliate by soft language 
and partial concession, concealed from me till jerked out by force of 
collision. The fact is that by his habitual mhiagements and reticences 
Reshid opened a door for mistake, which was increased by the 
trickery of the French go-between, and B. d’H., not being as much 
used to such pranks as I am, saw deception and falsehood where in 
truth there was nothing more than the usual proportion of manoeuvring. 
It must be added that our colleague is thought to be vexed and 
demoralise by the disappointment of finding that he is to have no 
command in the army, and that, on the contrary, St. Arnaud, who 
was formerly under him in Africa, is to be commander-in-chief. 
He is, moreover, suspected of intriguing to upset Reshid in favour 
of Mohammed Ali, and also to supersede my influence here. These 
charges may be exaggerated, but no doubt they have strong founda¬ 
tions in truth. But my story is getting very long and must now be 
cut short. Seeing the state of things, the mischief resulting from so 
much folly, the general tendency of opinions, blaming the madman 
but wishing the consequences of the madness to be avoided, I set 
about finding a remedy in good earnest. After twenty-four hours 
of rupture, and a delay of the time fixed for departure, yielded with 
difficulty to the importunities of Riza Pasha, whom I encouraged 
to go to the Frenchman, an arrangement has been made out and 
mutually accepted. The principle is saved, no right is admitted, 
but under a decorous and complimentary covering the Catholics 
with few exceptions will remain in Turkey until some new event takes 
place. The intrigue against Reshid has not succeeded, and it will 
soon be known that the French Embassy has been saved from a 
great scandal by that very influence which it sought to supplant. 
This was my point of difficulty. Determined to save the principle, 
but anxious to avoid the scandal at almost every sacrifice but that, 
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1854 I could not hope to succeed by any open mediation. So, having 

- failed in an attempt to get within the fortress by means of our 

^ T * 67 present commander-in-chief, Sir De Lacy Evans, who had to call 
upon Baraguay, I got Zamoyski to go by night and work upon 
Benedetti, without making any direct overture; and early next morn¬ 
ing I went over alone to Reshid and suggested a plan of arrangement 
which he adopted, and then going to Baraguay under pretext of 
wishing him good-bye, as he probably would not have time to call 
on me, I tried to dispose him to acceptance without letting him know 
of my visit to Reshid. At a late hour last night, the Council sitting, 
after some verbal alterations of my plans, a final adjustment was 
agreed upon, and off went electric messages by telegraph with the 
news. Now we shall see how the public here will take it, and how 
it will be viewed at Paris and London. I have authority (between 
ourselves) from Cowley to say that the French Government does not 
approve of its representative’s pretensions and tone. This I made 
known in a quiet way to my colleague yesterday. At home I am 
inclined to think that they will approve of my efforts for reconciliation, 
though in reality B. d’H. is allowed to do what ought not to be 
done. The Turkish ministers are very indignant at his conduct, and 
they will give me exactly what they have given him, if I choose to 
ask for it. 

The French Government did not endorse the General’s 
intemperate proceedings, and in May he was recalled. 


When it was known in Constantinople that England and 
France had declared war against the Czar and were preparing 
an expedition for the succour of the Sultan, Lord Stratford 
discovered that he had suddenly changed his profession. For 
many months he was no longer to be the diplomatist, the 
statesman, the guide of the faltering Turks, and the no less 
hesitating English ministers. He was now apparently Com¬ 
missary-General, head of the Intelligence Department, Quarter- 
Master-General, Director of Transports, and provider in chief 
of everything that the British war departments had forgotten 
to supply for the use of the expedition. He was even credited 
with the functions of Surgeon-General to the Forces. Such 
at least is the impression produced by a study of the various 
demands made upon him by officials of every rank and de¬ 
scription. At one time it is the Duke of Newcastle, who wants 
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Lord Stratford to find boots to go over the trousers of 30,000 1854 

British soldiers, and who apparently expects that the bazars 
of Stambol will furnish an admirable supply of Wellingtons. MTm 67 
Then it is Lord Raglan, who depends upon him, not only for 
reinforcements of Turkish infantry and artillery, but for planks 
for the hutting of the troops, and warm winter clothing for 
their comfort. Or again it is the London newspapers, who 
angrily ask why the ambassador has not had the forethought 
to store up a sufficient quantity of lint and physic and bed¬ 
clothes for the sick and wounded at Scutari. And finally 
there were those who reproached the diplomatist because he 
had not gone to the relief of the beleaguered fortress of Kars. 

As one reads these multifarious demands, one wonders 
whether an ambassador is supposed to be a man or a god, 
that he should do all these things. One who has served 
his country indefatigably with all his heart for nearly half a 
century, in the strict career of diplomacy, and whose labours 
have never led him into any kind of administrative activity, 

—who has guided nations with his pen, but has not once 
controlled a busy executive department,—is suddenly called 
upon to supply every deficiency that a notoriously defec¬ 
tive public service has overlooked. The British army goes 
forth to the Crimea, practically in the clothes it stands up 
in, and when the men are shivering for want of blankets and 
huts, and the wounded are lying on bare floors for want of 
beds, and the investing lines before Sevastopol are exposed 
on their flank for want of reinforcements, a universal cry arises 
and resounds through the British Embassy, and Lord Stratford 
is to find the clothes and boots and blankets and huts and 
beds and reinforcements without a moment’s delay. And if 
it chance that the markets of Stambol and Brusa and Adrian- 
ople and Salonica do not possess the articles required, and 
some delay ensues, then there goes forth a general groan of 
indignation against the callous Elchi who has the misfortune 
to own but one brain and two hands with which to do the 
work of fifty experienced army officers, and who has to find 
in Turkey stores and materials that may not happen to be 
there. It was of course to be assumed that with all these 
unexpected demands upon his activity, the Government would 
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supply him with a large staff of temporary attaches or other 
assistants: but the assumption was unfounded. It was not 
till the middle of 1855, when the war was almost over, that 
Lord Stratford obtained the valuable assistance of General 
Mansfield as military adviser; and till then the same staff, 
which hardly sufficed to carry on the ordinary work of the 
Embassy in time of peace, and which had now to bear the 
strain of an extraordinary correspondence—with generals, 
admirals, heads of transport, commissariat, and medical ser¬ 
vice, with special agents for special purposes in all parts of the 
Ottoman dominions,—was expected to add to their usual and 
unusual labours the work of saving the British army from the 
consequences of the blunders of an unprepared War Office 
and Horse Guards ! The expectation was extravagant, and 
what we have to see is—not whether Lord Stratford did 
what fifty ambassadors could not have done, and what the 
Government had no possible title to ask him to do,—but how 
he achieved what no other man in his place could have 
accomplished ; how he accepted without murmur the role of 
u general utility ” in a company remarkable for its incapacity ; 
and how whenever anything was wanted, let it be ever so diffi¬ 
cult of attainment, and ever so remote from his own special 
department, he put his shoulder to the wheel and laboured 
unremittingly till the work was done. 

No army perhaps ever went forth worse equipped for 
war than the expedition to the Crimea. For months Lord 
Stratford had warned the Government that if there should be 
war, they must be prepared for war on a grand scale ; but they 
took no heed. It was not easy to move the torpidity of men 
who were under a spell of fifty years of peace. So the troops 
poured into Turkey, and depended upon Turkey for nearly all 
their wants. The difficulties began even before they arrived : 
barracks had to be found for them. Hardly had the first 
transport come in view when a universal cry for coal arose, 
and it was the English ambassador who had, if not to dig it, 
at least to arrange with the Porte, (and with the French 
charge d’affaires, who was very punctilious as to who should 
have the entree to the mine,) that some one should use the 
shovel. And so it went on. It was all very well for the 
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Government to express unbounded confidence in the ambas- 1854 
sador, and for Lord Clarendon to give him carte blanche :— - 

JET. 67 

You are kind enough to tell me that I may act on my own 7 April 
responsibility without fear of being called to account—but how can I 
act to any good purpose, if I have nothing to act upon? Things 
are now in a state requiring more than diplomatic action. There is 
an advancing and to all appearances a powerful enemy in Bulgaria, 
like that which ravaged the Palatinate in the last century. There is 
an insurrection in Epirus and Thessaly requiring to be put down with 
a prompt and vigorous hand. There is an unprincipled neighbour 
defying the Porte and its allies without a shadow of right and uncon¬ 
trollable by aught but force. There is every prospect of a great 
increase of piracy in the Archipelago, and it would be difficult to say 
at what point of the coast or elsewhere something may not break out 
to call for immediate attention and means of repression or redress. 

As far as the Porte is concerned, my influence is not without effect, 
but the Porte’s available resources, as I have often said before, are in 
every way inadequate, and the Allies alone can save this Empire, 

England from its superior steadiness and claim to confidence having 
principally to bear the brunt. 

Such being the case, I naturally look to our fleets and armies for 
means of prompt action in emergencies. I have it in my power to 
draw the attention of their commanders to such and such objects, 
according as incidents occur. “ But will they come when you do 
call ? ” That’s the question ; and judging from the line taken by the 
admirals I must answer no. 


The Government had indeed given him full powers, but 
the admirals apparently possessed the faculty of refusal, and 
it was in Lord Stratford’s opinion largely owing to their un¬ 
willingness to convey the Turkish troops to Volo and Prevcsa 
that the Greek rebellion was not immediately strangled. 
While the ambassador was pressing forward vigorous and 
effective measures, he was perpetually met by the irresolution 
of the naval commanders, and the evil did not disappear 
until the fleet was under the energetic control of Sir Edmund 
Lyons. With the home Government Lord Stratford experi¬ 
enced the same difficulty in making them understand the 
essential conditions of the struggle in which they were 
engaged. “ My conviction,” he wrote on 7 April to Lord 
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Clarendon, “ is that, cost what it will, this awful contest must 
be carried through to a triumphant issue if it be in Hercules 
a.nd the strong shoulder to keep the waggon moving ; and 
hence I conclude that the most decided, vigorous, and com¬ 
prehensive measures in the outset are likely to prove the 
most economical in the end, and also—what I can never lose 
sight of—the most humane.” But the Government never 
grasped this fact till the horrors of a Crimean winter taught 
them its truth, and meanwhile they trusted to their ambas¬ 
sador to do all those things which they ought to have done. 
Not only did they seem wholly unable to calculate the means 
required to attain the end in view, but they appeared to be 
groping in dim uncertainty as to the nature of the end itself. 

I -orcl Stratford was under no illusion as to this ; he knew well 
enough what the struggle was for, and how it ought to end; 
and in a letter to Lord Clarendon, written some little time 
after the Allied forces had arrived in Turkey, he set forth 
his views with unmistakable precision. The letter is worth 
quoting in its entirety, and may be compared with advantage 
with the provisions ultimately established by the Treaty of 

Pans 

I may venture to congratulate you on something like progress in 
our vast affair. Greece fought successfully to book—Austria all but 
in line with us, Prussia neutralized, if not enlisted, the Turks well 
prepared at Shumla, and shewing nobly at Silistria, the Allied armies 
taking up their ground on the scene of action, the conclusion of a 
loan in fair prospect, and no symptoms of mistrust between France 
and England—these, taken together, are surely just grounds of hope 
and confidence for the future. Not that I presume to expect an early 
termination of the war, even if Austria should cooperate heartily with 
us. Without her active assistance Turkey and its two allies may fairly 
reckon on driving the Russians back. But would that suffice to bring 
the Kmperor to terms ? His character, his position towards Europe 
and his people, the interests at stake, his great defensive resources, 
all seem to whisper, No ! Then, on our side, success must naturally 
bring with it an increase of expectation and demand. People, with a 
press and a parliament to plead for them, will not like to make sacri¬ 
fices, going to the quick, and then sit down quietly under a canopy 
of laurels to heal their wounds and prepare for the chances of a fresh 
struggle. What says our greatest man upon this subject ? I think I 
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have read somewhere in the Duke of Wellington's Spanish corre- 1854 

spondence a passage to this effect:—“Those who embark in plans of - 

this kind 55 (resistance to colossal power threatening the liberties of 67 
Europe) “ought to understand that the sword, once drawn, cannot be 
sheathed again, until their object is completely attained. They must 
be prepared and even constrained to spare no sacrifice for the success 
of their cause. In a struggle, where everything is at stake , there is 
no comfort that must not be renounced, no risk that must not be 
incurred. 55 

If the words of our Cid were true in his day, are they less so in 
ours ? What signifies a name ? We have to deal with a thing— that 
most odious of things, the tyrannous will of one opposed to the 
interests, the feelings, the convictions of millions. We have under¬ 
taken to curb that will; but in order to curb it effectually, we must do 
more than check its present outbreak, we must paralyze its spring of 
action by bringing home to its inner sense a feeling of permanent 
restraint—the “hither shalt thou come, and no further. 55 

The Czar, in his agony, might exclaim—Well! I am defeated by 
a combination of all Europe against me, but the combination is 
formed of elements which do not easily unite a second time, and the 
power of Russia is a natural growth, instinctively encroaching and 
necessarily united. Clip it, and it shoots out with greater vigour; 
stir the soil around it, and the very disturbance becomes in due season 
a cause of its refreshment. 

Now, what have we to do in answer to this very natural, but 
dangerous, train of thought? The tree we have to deal with is of 
the Upas kind: Juniperi gravis umbra: nocent et frugibus umbrae. Virg. 
We cannot girdle it, if we would ; but we may stunt it by pollarding .; 
and that operation is a mere question of power and occasion, both, 
perhaps, beyond our reach, and certainly not to be attained without 
a skilful, vigorous, persevering application of means to the end. Our 
best exertions, however, may fall short of their object, and in that 
case we must submit to necessity, and be content with what we can 
get. But if we wish to avoid reproach, we must be able to shew 
that no means of success have been neglected ; that morally and 
commercially, no less than materially, we have acted up to the oppor¬ 
tunities afforded by Providence in so wonderful a manner. 

Three mighty forces are those which I have named, and you know 
better than I do how far they are already in play. Though more 
despatch might possibly have been displayed, the fleets and armies 
already called into action are admirable evidences of power, good 
faith, and resolution. More, indeed,, is likely to be wanted, and 
judging from the “notes of preparation,” that also will be forthcom¬ 
ing in due season. The wear and tear of cruising and campaigning 

a a 2 
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1854 is itself a heavy charge. Occasional reverses may occur, advantages 

- already obtained may have to be followed up, and fresh enterprizes 

jet. 67 m ay be necessary to insure success. Yet these contingencies must be 
foreseen, and, if possible, provided for. 

Greece is still but a “scotch’d’’ snake ; Persia, with such a Shah, 
may forget her neutrality; the Slavic race, from Servia to Monte¬ 
negro, requires to be watched ; the Sultan’s Asiatic frontier is weakly 
defended; the Bashi-Bozuks are not yet restrained. 

Add to all this that Circassia remains to be cleared, the Crimea 
to be disarmed, and something worthy of our name to be achieved in 
the Baltic. 

The list, I confess, is formidable; but the object is great and 
beneficial. With justice and necessity for our companions we have 
no room for groundless regrets or premature fears. Back we cannot 
go. Our duties are all ahead, and, with a timely preparation of means 
and a just estimate of ends , we may be masters of the future. 

What ends and what means ? There’s the rub. 

To begin with the ends, what kind of Russia, what kind of 
Turkey, do we mean to have after the conclusion of peace ? Is it 
the Russia of Catharine, the Russia of Alexander, or the Russia of 
Nicholas ? Is it Russia founded on the status quo ante, or Russia 
separated from Turkey by a cordon of principalities, or states, no 
longer dependent upon her; or, finally, Russia, such as Russia was 
before she proclaimed without shame or disguise her appetite for 
territorial extension at the expense of every neighbour in turn, 
whether friend or foe ? 

There is little room for doubting which of these Russias would 
answer best to the interests of Europe, of commerce, and of humanity. 
The puzzle is not there, but in judging of the relation between means 
and end in each of the supposed cases. 

The present combination vigorously carried out may suffice to 
procure not only diplomatic, but a certain degree of material, 
guarantee against further Russian aggression. It is manifest, how¬ 
ever, that the Emperor Nicholas will never voluntarily yield either 
the one or the other. Position is to Russia what existence is to 
Turkey. The Russia of this day is, more or less, a result of national 
tendencies and national traditions ably directed by a Government 
which, partly sympathizing and partly affecting to sympathize, em¬ 
ploys them for the twofold purpose of dynastic despotism and 
political aggrandizement. This, Heaven knows ! is formidable enough. 
But it is far from being all. The power, thus raised on a million of 
soldiers trained to implicit obedience and selected from sixty millions 
of ignorant and fanatical slaves, is an ever-growing and ever-en¬ 
croaching force—encroaching as much from inherent gravitation as 
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from systematic policy. The strength of such a Power is the 1854 

measure of our motives to resist it, multiplied by its character and - 

the necessary consequences of its progress. Rome, of old, extended ^ T * 67 
its sway by conquest. But wherever its eagles flew the arts of civili¬ 
zation followed, or the conquerors themselves were softened by the 
refinements of those whom they subdued. The Russian bird of prey 
has no such commission. It turns, indeed, towards the sun, but the 
shadow of its wings is blighting, and moral desolation closes on its 
flight. The Russian soldier is not contented with marching in a 
strait waistcoat. His knapsack is stuffed with spare ones for the ac¬ 
commodation of his foreign victims—partisans or opponents, as it 
may chance to be. 

What have we then to choose? Where is our alternative? Look 
back! What says the past—the recent past ? At Adrianople the 
Emperor seemed to be satisfied for life. He was satisfied before at 
Akkerman. But the Greek war was tempting ; he stole a march on 
his friends, and took another meal, solitary like the boa’s, and for 
a time tranquillizing. Then came the generous era. Forbearance, 
longanimity, protection, patronage, fraternal sympathy, and Hwikiar 
Jskelesi. The Sultan gradually discovered that hugging was pressure, 
and pressure coercion. He betrayed his alarm by an occasional 
struggle, and then came the era of loving remonstrances, imperious 
aides-de-camp, unpalatable Seneds, and smuggled occupations. The 
Porte was still feeble, and Russian influence continued to pre¬ 
ponderate. The seeming moderation, which blinded Europe, might 
therefore yet go on without danger of escape. But the uneasiness 
excited at St. Petersburg by the Porte’s independent conduct regard¬ 
ing the Hungarian and Polish refugees assumed a more alarming 
character when at one and the same time appeared the question of 
the Holy Places and a crisis intimating that Turkey must either sink 
into hopeless decrepitude or make a new start by the enforcement 
and expansion of its reforming policy. Russian susceptibility here 
found itself in presence of a danger and of a temptation—the danger 
of losing a paramount influence, the temptation of a dismember¬ 
ment. Hence the secret overtures to Sir H. Seymour; hence, on 
their failure, the Menshikov requisition; hence a determination to 
rule the roast in Turkey, either by a concerted division of the empire, 
or through a recognized protection at Constantinople, by way of sub¬ 
stitute during another turn of expectancy. 

If this be true—and who can contradict it?—where, I repeat, is our 
alternative? The Emperor will fight as obstinately for his dictatorial 
position, his dominant influence here, as if the Turkish Empire were 
already in pieces, and he were scrambling for his share of the spoil. 

We cannot, then, hope to hasten peace and to staunch the wounds of 
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1854 Europe by the moderation of our views. Take the object, for which 

- we have entered the lists, in its narrowest proportions—reduce it to the 

mt. principle, which we cannot without an overwhelming necessity surrender, 

and still we must see in Russia a determined adversary, pledged, as 
the Emperor Nicholas has himself declared, to stake his last soldier 
and his last rouble in a cause, as unjust and as idle as you please, 
but binding on all his sentiments, riveted by his prejudices, and sanc¬ 
tified by the workings of a mistaken religious zeal. 

The prospect, I admit, is neither agreeable nor encouraging. 
But can we help it? Can we shrink from it? Does the responsibility 
rest with us ? The answer must be negative. No other can be given 
without a sacrifice of truth and justice. 

Our ends , therefore, resolve themselves into one,—an arrangement 
by which the integrity and independence of Turkey would be main¬ 
tained under such material and diplomatic guarantees as are really 
indispensable for the purpose. Let a rigorous necessity be the 
limitation of our demands. Let a mminnim of effective guarantee be 
the aim and goal of our exertions. 

Now this must be measured with reference to our means. There 
is not so much difficulty in figuring the least that might suffice to 
bridle Russia, as in determining what aids are required and what 
available for reaching that minimum of security. 

Take, for example, a settlement by which the course of the 
Danube would be free, the Principalities extended to the Black 
Sea, and released from Russian protection, Circassia restored to 
independence under the suzerainty of the Porte, the Crimea es¬ 
tablished in a similar manner, the Black Sea opened to foreign 
ships of war, and Poland restored in the limits recognized by the 
Congress of Vienna. With these objects in view it would be most 
desirable, and indeed necessary, to have the material cooperation 
of Austria, and also to enrol a Polish Legion on national principles. 
But we may be sure that Austria would never look with favour 
on the latter measure, nor easily be led to contemplate conditions of 
peace so onerous to Russia. 

Such being the case, if Austrian cooperation is indispensable, 
England and France would probably have to make up their minds 
to a guarantee such as Austria, consulting its own interests, would 
require. It may well be doubted whether Austria would extend its 
conditions of peace beyond the free navigation of the Danube, and 
possibly some improvement in the relations of the two Principalities 
with Russia and Turkey. The rest, according to her apprehension, 
would be mere status quo with the old diplomatic guarantees con¬ 
firmed in clearer terms. 
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With this letter we must leave the statesman and turn to 1854 

the man of action ; and we may begin this new phase in Lord- 

Stratford’s character with his first communication to Lord MT ' 67 
Raglan, to whom he despatched a comprehensive summary of 
the military situation, and of the various plans already on 
foot for the prosecution of the war in Turkey:— 

I learn from Lord Clarendon that you will be glad to hear from To Lord 
me at Gallipoli. It is little more than a year since I had the honour Raglan, 
of sitting next to you at a dinner in Argyll Place, and you will find 17 Apnl 
me as happy to meet your wishes now as I was then pleased with 
listening to your conversation. 

No doubt you are already well acquainted with the general state 
of things in this country. I go, therefore, at once to the changeable 
points of more immediate interest. In matters of incident I am 
guided by our latest advices. The Russians on this side of the 
Danube have not made much progress. We only know r of their being 
at JBabadagh. Their Cossacks, however, are said to have been seen 
at or near Karasu. They seem rather to be engaged in strengthen¬ 
ing their positions behind, near the river. Their numbers may vary 
from 20 to 40,000. Our Consul at Galatz stated them as something 
between 50 and 60,000 before they crossed. Having the river at 
their disposal, they can of course augment their numbers at pleasure. 

They have crossed heavy artillery, and there is some reason to 
presume that Silistria will be their next object. 

Their whole force in the two Principalities and the Dobrudsha may 
be reckoned at something between 120 and 140,000 men of all arms. 

They may have 20,000 more in Bessarabia. Further reinforcements 
may be expected in June, or possibly at the close of May. They are 
strong in cavalry and artillery. Of their army in the Principalities at 
least 25,000 are in Lesser Wallachia. 

The Turks have withdrawn from the Dobrudsha, leaving only a 
few hundreds, or it may be two or three thousand, of irregular 
cavalry. Omar Pasha is concentrating his army at Shumla. When 
last heard of he had about 40,000 men there. He had called in his 
cavalry from Kalafat , the position being still maintained, though with 
much loss from sickness, by the infantry. He is described as in¬ 
tending to bring in further reinforcements from' some of the smaller 
garrisons on the Danube. He will not give battle without being 
attacked, and then only at or in front of Shumla . 

At Vidin, RustcJmh , and Silistria there are strong garrisons. 

Varna is occupied by upwards of 8,000 men; but Omar wants to 
have a third of them at Shumla . 
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1854 The principal passes of the Balkan are defended by works, of 
what strength I cannot say. At Pravadi , between Varna and 
67 Shumla , there are three or four battalions and a thousand irregular 
horse. From Sofia, as well as from Adrianople , the reserves have 
already been absorbed by Omar Pasha. Scattered around are several 
thousands of irregular troops, or rather hordes— Bashi-Bozuks , as 
they are called, both horse and foot. They are, with few exceptions, 
a rabble of ferocious blackguards, ruinous to the country, dreaded by 
its inhabitants, addicted to every crime, and dangerous in battle to 
their friends, whom they abandon, discourage, and plunder when 
they can. . . . 

Information has been received of a concerted plan between the 
Court of Athens and the Emperor of Russia for raising an insurrec¬ 
tion in Macedonia , and passing a corps of 25,000 Russians above 
Kalafat by Sofia behind the Balkan, so as to open communications 
with the insurgents and perplex the operations of the Porte. Nothing 
can be worse than the apparent intentions of King Otho and his 
Russian Queen. I am assured that their infatuation goes to the 
point of putting themselves at the head of an armed force, and march¬ 
ing over the frontier into Turkey with an appeal to all of Hellenic 
race. . . . 

Several auxiliary plans are in agitation. One is to scour to the 
coast of Circassia, to raise the natives by means of two or three of 
their chiefs now here, and to lay the groundwork of joint operations 
between them and Shamil Bey in Daghistan and the Turkish armies 
at Kars and Batum—the former about 40,000 strong, the latter 
about 10,000, but insufficiently provided in several respects. 

The Russians have, I believe, a corps d'armee in the Caucasus, 
principally at Tiflis, and it is thought that considerable reinforce¬ 
ments are on the way thither. 

Another plan in contemplation is to raise the inhabitants of Lesser 
Wallachia against the Russians, and it seems to be of a very plausible 
character. 

A third is the formation of a Polish Legion, and the fourth the 
construction of a corps etr anger , calculated to enrol the refugees 
from Hungary, Italy, and other countries. The principal military 
men who offer to take part in the organization or command of these 
auxiliaries are Count Zamoyski, with whom your lordship is probably 
acquainted, General Wysovki, who distinguished himself in Hungary, 
and General Klapka, well known for his defence of Komorn. 

With all of these chiefs and officers I am in communication, and 
the Porte' is prepared to follow my advice respecting them ; but, 
as you are so near, I think it better not to commit either myself or 
the Turkish Government till after I am made acquainted with your 
views. 
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At the end of April Lord Raglan took up his residence at 1 ? 
the embassy while a house was being got ready for him at ~ 
Scutari. The jealousies and intrigues which marked the 
: greater part of the next two years began as soon as the French 

! landed. An attempt was made to oust Omar Pasha from 

his post as commander-in-chief of the Turkish army, and it 
*• r needed all the combined efforts of the English leaders to defeat 

the opposition of the Seraskier and Marshal St. Arnaud. A 
\ visit to Varna and Shumla, however, enabled Lord Raglan to 

convince Omar that the English were on his side, and this 
difficulty being overcome, the next question was the advance 
of the Allied forces to the support of the Turks on the 
Danube, and especially to the relief of Silistria. On 23 May 
Lord Raglan informed the Elchi of his intention of sending 
the troops to Varna, and intimated that the Turks would have 
to furnish “ large supplies of horses and mules for the carriage 
of ammunition and provisions, as well as of waggons drawn 
i by buffaloes or bullocks,” all of which must be immediately 

! afforded. Demands of this sort were coming in daily, and the 

worst was that there was no system about them. The General 
and his staff appeared quite unequal to drawing up a schedule 
of their wants, and request after request dropped in, often 
contradicting each other, and leading to nothing but confusion 
and delay. “ I wish,” wrote the ambassador, “ your people 3 1 & 
1j would let me know en bloc whatever remains to be required 

or done for the service of your army by the Porte and its 
subalterns. I have asked for a conference with the whole 
Cabinet, and M. Benedetti will accompany me. Our object 
is to make them understand their duty with respect to the 
Allied forces and to facilitate by an appropriate arrangement 
the practical enforcement of their orders. By making the 
^ general demand in common, giving in a statement of requisi- 

tions, and appointing agents to see that they are really and 
properly complied with in the several departments, I should 
hope to obviate in a great degree the inconveniences and dis¬ 
appointments which seem to have been hitherto experienced 
by both armies, though not perhaps in equal proportions.” 

This was, of course, the right way to set to work, but the 
“ general demand ” was never furnished, and “ what remained ” 
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to be required for the army proved to be incalculable. At the 
close of the letter which has just been quoted Lord Stratford 
expresses his uneasiness about Silistria, and says that he has 
urged that steps should be taken for its relief. The conference 
with the Cabinet took place on the following evening, and the 
Turkish ministers agreed to the suggestions of the two am¬ 
bassadors ; they consented to employ Colonel Beatson in 
training a body of Bashi-Bozuks, to continue the employment 
of European officers in their army, to find supplies and money 
for the army at Kars, and to transfer the force at Batum to 
Bulgaria. Three weeks, however, passed before Lord Raglan 
left for Varna, and in the meanwhile the resources of the 
British Embassy were strained to the utmost. Here is an 
example of a day’s work :— 


It is now 7 p.m. —the Sabbath !—and I am still in my dressing-gown. 
I was, nevertheless, up at half-past 5, and working at half-past 6. 
Now, you shall have my day, and one will be as good as a score. 
Alone for two hours pen in hand, reading and writing. An officer 
with despatches from Varna and Shumla. The Count [Pisani] to 
“transact business.” Breakfast in your bedroom, and MacGuffog. 
Etienne Pisani—instructions for the Porte. Another officer with 
despatches from the fleet off Sevastopol. Write to Lord Raglan ; 
write to the Admiral and to Captain Simmons with Omar Pasha. 
General Cannon announced from Bulgaria—conference with him. 
Prince Karaji—talk with him on Greek affairs. Bishop of Gibraltar— 
church matters. Chabert—instructions to him. The Persian charge. 
Rothschild’s confidential agent. “The Count ” coming and going.— 
Borlase.—Aide-de-camp from Lord Raglan with despatches. General 
Wysovki—Polish affairs. Blondel, e?i visite . A sandwich, taken stand¬ 
ing. A nap for half an hour, with a slight touch of gout, and you 
have papa’s day !—But lo ! I am summoned to dinner, a lonely 
one in the “little cabinet,” as King calls it. Now, I am back again, 
having turned over sundry pages of the Quarterly, and read de¬ 
spatches from Corfu, Prevesa, Scutari, and Samos and Smyrna. The 
Greek insurrection is going downhill, piracy is getting up, Samos 
and Montenegro are threatening. A few more sentences to you, 
dearest ! and an instruction to Pisani, then to bed, well disposed 
for sleeping. No Duke of Cambridge yet. He is expected in three 
or four days. The Caradoc was waiting for him at Corfu. Mean¬ 
while Prince Napoleon has it all his own way. He is lionizing with 
imperial vigour, and, if my reports be true, jabbering in a slipslop way 
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about politics. Yesterday I made a round of Turkish visits to the 1854 

Porte and other places with Lord Raglan. I was, more than ever, - 

struck with the poverty in manners, knowledge, and appearance, 67 

All, however, was civility and attention. I never saw so many 
people of all kinds in the streets of Constantinople. The weather was 
fine, the trees coming into leaf, and altogether the scene was gay 
and pleasing. 

May 10.—A long interruption ! And here I am now, with the 
Duke of Cambridge arrived, and unable to stir. A symptom of gout 
on Saturday or Sunday has ripened into a regular attack on Monday 
and Wednesday. I was unable to go to the Sultan’s dinner to Prince 
Napoleon, unable to receive Marshal St. Arnaud when he called, and 
obliged to send Alison to meet the Duke. However, I have done 
my best to write and to secure all attainable comforts for H.R.H. 

Between ourselves, the French are riding roughshod over everything, 
and I have it greatly at heart that our conduct should be in contrast. 

The Duke of Cambridge stayed at the Embassy twice—on J. II. 
going out, and on his return after Inkerman—and a character- with Lord 
istic story is told of the earlier visit. It was very early in Stratford , 
the morning, and the Duke’s servant, who had just arrived, 1 
was busily engaged in getting his Royal Highness’s rooms 
and baggage in order. Now the Ambassador had a strong 
interest in seeing everything done with his own eyes, and the 
interest became a duty while the Embassy was still without 
a mistress. Inspired by loyal respect for his approach¬ 
ing guest, Lord Stratford personally visited the Duke’s 
rooms, attired in dressing-gown and slippers, and pro¬ 
ceeded to instruct the valet in what he considered the best 
method of arranging- the various articles of baggage which 
strewed the chambers. The man stared, and at last remarked : 

“ I’ll tell you what it is. I know how his Royal Highness 
likes to have his things arranged better than you do ;—so just 
you shut up and be off, will you, old fellow ? ” Lord Stratford 
left the room in high wrath, and immediately sent an attache 
to tell the valet who it was that lie had addressed in such im¬ 
proper language. The messenger seemed amused when he 
returned. “ Well, what did you say to him ? ” asked the Elchi. 

“ I said to him, my Lord, that the person to whom he addressed 
such language was her Majesty’s Representative in Turkey.” 
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“ Quite right. And what was his answer ? ” “ He answered, 

my Lord, that he ‘ never said you warn’t.’” The reply tickled 
the Ambassador’s sense of the ludicrous, and a hearty laugh 
banished all trace of anger. 

The Duke’s portmanteaux, however, were soon to be re¬ 
packed by his independent servant; for all eyes were turned 
towards Varna and the operations of the Russian army on the 
Danube. There is a passage in the following letter to Lord 
Raglan which supplies at least a partial answer to the often- 
asked question why the troops were not hurried up to the 
relief of Silistria :— 


Having paid my intended visit to Marshal St. Arnaud this 
morning, I fell in with Reshid Pasha and the Seraskier. The former 
arrived soon after me ; the latter was in the house when 1 arrived, 
but was not produced till later. There is evidently a private under¬ 
standing between him and the Marshal, at which Reshid, I think, to 
a certain degree connives. 

We talked of Silistria. The Marshal is still indifferent to its 
surrender. Relieving it, he says, would not do much for the war. 
The season of Danube fevers approaching, it is better that the 
Russians should be decimated by them than the Allies. The loss of 
Silistria would, moreover, hasten the movement of Austria in our 
favour. Reshid did not acquiesce in this view of the matter, nor 
did I. We had no military opinions to offer ; but morally and 
politically I ventured to object that the surrender of Silistria would 
have a most discouraging effect throughout Europe, especially in 
England ; that the garrison, which displayed so much spirit and 
resolution, deserved a better fate ; that a retreat of the Russians 
across the Danube would be a brilliant commencement ; that, the 
task accomplished, the Allied forces might resume more healthy 
positions ; that the Austrians would have the success of the Allies to 
encourage them, with the evacuation of the Principalities as a motive 
for coming forward ; and after all, that to please a hesitating neutral 
at the expense of those national feelings which were already engaged 
in the cause would be at best a very questionable policy. 

It may be added that the Allies having undertaken to protect 
Turkey, it would seem to many strange if a fortress so important 
as Silistria, and so well defended, were, without necessity, to be 
abandoned almost in the presence of the Allied armies, without an 
effort for its deliverance. 
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At last Lord Raglan set out for the scene of operations, 
but not without a severe struggle with the Turkish Divan, 
who happened to be celebrating the annual fast of Ramazan, 
and consequently were completely hors de combat for anything 
like vigorous action. 

Lord Raglan has just left me with his staff for Varna. He is 
very amiable, and very stout-hearted. He will do his duty on the 
field of battle, as he did it at the Horse Guards. He acknowledged 
with much kindness at parting my attentions to him, and the advan¬ 
tage which his health and spirits had derived from living here. I 
think the army will move on very soon after his arrival at head-quarters. 
The Trench also are on the move, but less forward. St. Arnaud 
leaves in a few days. I have had terrible work with the Turkish 
ministers and the Sultan to get the slightest result out of them in 
Ramazan. I must gather up all my forces and make a regular 
onslaught as soon as Bayram is over. Meanwhile I have helped to 
get a Turkish regiment 3,000 strong, with cavalry and twenty pieces of 
artillery, attached to Lord Raglan’s army. The French will have an 
a?inexe of the same kind. You may expect to hear of important 
operations very soon. The Turks continue to fight like dragons at 
Silistria, which holds out, but rather precariously. 

The tide has rolled on. The slopes of Hayder Pasha are no 
longer mottled over with the tents of our army, and in place of old 
Neptune-Dundas and nineteen sail of the line, French and English— 
we have Admiral Boxer, two transports, and a steamer. Other troops 
have yet to pass, and when they are all together, there will be on battle¬ 
ground about 25,000 English, 50,000 French, and 70,000 Turks, 
making in all not far from 150,000 men. The Russians have, at the 
utmost, about 180,000, of whom half, it is supposed, on this side of 
the Danube, about 30,000 more immediately wiihin reach, and the 
remainder in reserve. Silistria makes a glorious stand. Some of our 
people have distinguished themselves favourably—above all, a young 
officer named Butler, who kept the Turks together in the most 
exposed battery when their officers left them. I had the good fortune 
to place a young engineer of great merit [Captain, now General, Sir 
Lintom Simmons] at Shumla months ago, and he has rendered 
immense services. He was here three days ago fresh from Silistria, 
and described to me what he had seen and heard ,, for the minie rifle 
balls whistled about his ears wildly. Lord Raglan must be at Varna 
by this time. St. Arnaud follows in two days. I gave the latter a 
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grand dinner below , with music last week. I question whether either 
of them will feel very well in Bulgaria. St. Arnaud will have the best 
of it, hereafter, in verse. Raglan is an awkward name for Helicon. 

Then rush’d St. Arnaud to the field of war, 

Then Raglan thunder’d from his British car. 

Uncomfortable, is it not? His manners and character are the 
reverse of his name—attractive, gracious, tranquillizing. I am right 
glad to have seen so much of him. He left us with every appearance 
of being satisfied, and we are to be good correspondents in a quiet 
way. What is better, he had quite recruited his strength, and 
recovered his spirits, making me in that way the best possible return 
for hospitality and attention. The night before his departure I 
stayed with him and Napier till after midnight chatting of old times, 
comparing Spaniards with Turks, and ever placing the old hero of his 
youthful days in the foreground. He had seen the king of men at 
Busaco, stretched out in a furrow writing letters on finance, a few 
paces in front of his army arrayed in battle line against the French 
not 500 yards off ! That is really great, thought I; not so much for 
the exposure to peril, as for the perfect command of thought under 
such circumstances. 

My position, as chief of the Embassy I mean, is in sundry 
respects awkward and uncomfortable for the present. I am placed 
between Western energy and Eastern impassiveness, between British 
downrightness and local trickery, a red-hot horseshoe between the 
anvil and half a dozen sledge-hammers. I care not; such is my 
business just now; and I console myself by thinking of the illustrious 
Greek who served his native city as a scavenger, and of the modern 
general who has recorded that the fate of a campaign will sometimes 
turn upon a string of twenty mules. What I cannot brook is the 
slightest appearance of mistrust, or the foisting of consular opinions 
over the Embassy—both occasional results of the clerkcry of the 
Foreign Office, and of a certain degree of incompleteness in its chief. 
Patience, which (you may dissent if you please) I possess at bottom 
under a very ruffled surface, is my anchoring ground. 
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ENGLAND and France had gone forth to aid the Sultan 
in driving the Russians out of the Principalities. Austria 
had taken the invaders in the rear with an army of observa¬ 
tion, and had summoned the Czar to withdraw. But at this 
moment two events occurred which achieved the object of the 
three Powers without engaging any of their armies. The 
celebrated fortress of Silistria was the key of the situation ; 
until it had been reduced or masked no Russian army 
could venture upon an invasion of Turkey. General Paskic- 
vich accordingly laid siege to the fortress with extraordinary 
vigour in the middle of May. Perhaps with merely Ottoman 
commanders the garrison might have surrendered ; but it 
happened that two young English officers, Butler and Nas¬ 
myth, had thrown themselves into the beleaguered city and 
had inspired the defenders with a zeal and enthusiasm that 
no skill of Russian engineers could quench. Silistria was 
saved ; the Czar’s army drew off; and as if to shew that it was 
not only in siege works that the Turks were a match for their 
enemy, the Ottoman troops, headed by half a dozen British 
officers, followed the Russians, over the Danube at Giurgevo, 
and thus achieved the object for which two nations had sent 
forth their armies and a third had begun to advance. By the 
second week of July the cause of war had been removed; the 
Russians were in retreat, and nothing remained but to make 
an honourable peace and ship the troops back to England 
and France. 

It was hard for the Czar to be forced to hear that his 
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1854 armies had been withstood, and even compelled to retreat, by 
inferior bodies of Turks whose lack of numbers had been 
'Et. 67 counterbalanced by the skill and enthusiasm of a handful 
of Englishmen. Nicholas had made war out of jealousy of 
England; he could not brook the supremacy of English 
influence in Turkey, and this more than anything else had 
prompted his reckless advance into the Principalities. His 
sensations may be imagined when he learnt that his troops 
had been resisted and driven out of the provinces—not by the 
Turks alone, for that to him was incredible—but by Turks 
inspired to emulate their ancient warlike fame under the 
guidance of a few young officers of that very England whose 
position in Turkey was to him wormwood and gall. It was 
the last drop in a cup that was already filled to overflowing. 

It was then that a new and perilous course was entered 
upon. The spirit of the English nation was roused, and 
Louis Napoleon was ready to fan its zeal. As early as 
February the French ambassador had sounded the Porte 
about an attack upon the Crimea, and the idea was soon 
taken up in other quarters. Indeed Lord Clarendon had con¬ 
templated the step from the first. On 28 June the Duke of 
Newcastle, Secretary of War, wrote the famous letter, followed 
by the still more celebrated soporific despatch, which in Lord 
Raglan's opinion left him no alternative but to invade the 
Crimea. The opinion in England was that, until the fortifica¬ 
tions of Sevastopol were destroyed, there would be no safe or 
honourable termination to the quarrel. What England did 
not consider was whether the expedition was competent and 
adequate for the task. This consideration was nominally left 
to the decision of Lord Raglan, but in reality was already 
’ prejudged by the letter and despatch of the Duke of Newcastle. 
In spite of his own better judgment, and influenced perhaps 
by the more fiery spirits under his command, the General 
gave way, and ordered, in concert with Marshal St. Arnaud, 
that shifting of the scene of operations which was destined to 
involve both countries in so many tribulations and to cause 
the death of one of the most high-minded of England’s com¬ 
manders. On 15 July Lord Raglan communicated the Duke's 
letter to Lord Stratford, and three days later sent him the final 
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decision of the Allied commanders, which had not been arrived 
at without sore misgivings, especially among the French 
officers:— 

Admiral Dundas and Sir Edmund Lyons, Admiral Hamelin and 
Admiral Bruat, came from Buljik this morning, and Marshal St. 
Arnaud and myself have had a conference with them, which lasted 
four hours and half. 

It has been determined to attempt a landing in the Crimea and 
the attack of Sevastopol, and in order that our design should not be 
immediately known, it has been suggested that Odessa should be re¬ 
ported as the object of the Allied armies. 


In accordance with this determination the fleets eventually 
set sail for the Crimea. Lord Stratford had of course no 
voice in the decision, but there can be no manner of doubt 
that he rejoiced in the thought of the destruction of Sevastopol. 
The thing he dreaded most of all was a “ shortcoming,” 
inadequate peace. Two months, however, passed before the 
Allies had landed at Old Fort, and the interval was rendered 
all the more painful by the mortality from cholera at Varna, 
and the daily more obvious insufficiency of the British arrange¬ 
ments for transport and commissariat. At last the expedition 
was off, reports came in of a reconnaissance by the fleet, then 
of a landing, 1 and finally one day near the end of September 


1 Lord Stratford’s most direct information about the landing was brought by 
Mr. Delane of the Times , who, together with Mr. Kinglake, had come out to 
see the opening of the drama. “ I cannot allow Mr. Delane to return,” wrote the 
ambassador, <c without thanking you for the opportunity of making his acquain¬ 
tance. His stay here was too short to allow of my shewing him as much attention 
as I was inclined to do in the first instance on the strength of your regard for him 
and subsequently for his own sake. I was able, however, to have some interesting 
conversation with him in private, besides the share which I had in his society 
during the few hours which he could afford to spare us. Whatever may have 
been his published opinions in months of yore, he appears to be quite in the right 
track now, and I was delighted to hear him express his conviction that if our 
army were to perish before Sevastopol, the first thought of the nation at home 
would be to raise a new one and go on. I say c delighted 5 not from any parti¬ 
cular taste for war, but because the experience of every day confirms my belief that 
in the interest of the civilized world this great opportunity of giving a permanent 
check to Russia must not be relinquished, cost what it may, and because Mr. 
Delane knows better than anyone how to appreciate the character and feelings 
of the country. It pleased me particularly to find that he is not the flashy man 
VOL. II. B B 
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the ambassador came into the room where his family was 
assembled—and all who saw him say that the expression of 
his pale face can never be forgotten. He held a letter in his 
hand ; it told of deadly fighting on the Alma. “ We attacked,” 
wrote Lord Raglan, “ we attacked and carried a most formid¬ 
able position yesterday and we drove the enemy clean off it, 
notwithstanding the large force of infantry and artillery by 
which it was occupied. I never recollect to have been under 
so heavy a cannonade except at Waterloo, and many of the 
guns were of heavy calibre.” This brief bulletin was followed 
by a more detailed letter from one of the officers engaged in 
the action, which is worth quoting:— 

It is no use telling your lordship about the hail of cannon shot 
and shell and balls we have managed to get through, but there is a 
sad account of our loss. Two thousand and ninety-eight men and 
one hundred and twelve officers killed and wounded. Round shot 
were as plentiful as apples, and minie balls as thick as a shower-bath. 
If I ever have the luck to get clear off, I will tell your lordship, please 
God, some tales of the French braves , and how well they know how 
to take care of themselves. I had a wounded general and three 
officers lying at one time on stretchers in my tent, and some fifty 
or forty poor fellows outside. The information is startling. I have 
ascertained that there are 58,000 men, most of them in action the 
day before yesterday, besides cavalry. There are 12,000 cavalry to 
be here from Moscow on the 27/^ of this month ; 4,000 Cossacks, 
4,000 lancers, and 4,000 cuirassiers ; there are 8,000 coming from 
Anapa by the Straits of Kerch : they must pass by Balaklava, and 
we could if we had been in force cut them off. A week ago I 


which at a distance might have been imagined. lie is evidently a close observer, 
and his talent for description, though not flowing in expression, is vivid enough 
to impress the mind forcibly as well as agreeably with whatever he has to narrate. 
He is fresh from the spot which has the deepest interest for all of us at the present 
time, and his recital of what he has seen and heard there will be worth a score of 
despatches. The landing—-when Lyons had only a few inches of water under his 
keel, and his men were up to their chins in surf, handing out regiments, squadrons 
of cavalry, and battering trains, with equal ease ; the c first night 5 after landing, 
when 25,000 men stood without tents or fires on a muddy table-land in a storm 
of wind and rain ; Lord Cardigan’s razzia on a grand sweep while the French 
cleared everything away by making an inner circle without his leave or know¬ 
ledge ; and lastly, the horrors of a ship where hundreds died from its being 
overcrowded with invalids, are too real not to be related to you in his best 
manner.” 
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entreated Lord R. to let me go to England, and in 28 days I would 
have brought out all we could have swept from England, Gibraltar, 
Corfu, and Malta, and France. I entreated him to let me come to 
you. 10 or 15,000 Turks, any cavalry would have helped against 
these 4,000 Cossacks ; but decision, decision is wanting. His lord- 
ship is a noble creature; he wanders amongst the shot and shell as 
if he was on the banks of a trout stream, and no symptoms shewn of 
anxiety but his poor stump going up and down. 

The main body of the army we found has gone into Sevastopol, 
but I believe this to be a feint. I do not think they will fight us at 
the Kacha, because they now know our devilry. But they will 
make a stand at the Belbek, which is the deepest of the. two rivers ; 
the place is honeycombed with mines, but I know their positions. 
We shall then have to fight all our way over the high ground to a 
great fort, which was commenced three weeks ago by 2,000 prisoners 
and mined all over, and then we must fight every inch to their 
entrenchments, and if we get any farther it will be a miracle. It was 
a rash, rash expedition ; but there is no help for it now. 


Two letters from Sir E. Lyons and Lord Raglan, relating 
to the flank march, are interesting, not merely as shewing the 
high spirit in which the leaders embarked upon the siege, 
but especially because there is in them no trace of hesitation 
about the much-disputed question of attacking Sevastopol 
from the south side :— 


A splendid flank march of Lord Raglan’s, steering by compass 
thro' a dense wood , has put us in possession of this convenient little 
port, in which the Agamemnon looks like a Leviathan, but what is 
more to the purpose is that it affords us the means of landing the 
siege guns and all other wants of the army with safety and certainty. 

Lord Raglan is in high health and spirits, and we have a month’s 
fine weather before us, which will, I trust, be productive of events 
that may make many a true and honest heart leap for joy. 

Be assured of one thing. If ever a leader deserved success 
Lord Raglan does. He has never thrown up his cap and cried 
£C Sevastopolforever as the poor Marshal has done, but never has he by 
speech, or manner, or manner of acting, put it in the power of mortal 
man to say that he has flinched from or regretted the yes he calmly 
but decidedly enunciated at the Conference at Varna when St Arnaud 
put to the vote whether the expedition should take place or not. The 
slightest symptom of vacillation on his part would have been seized 
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upon by the opponents of the expedition, who were always on the 
watch, and would have been wellnigh, if not altogether, fatal to it. 


We arrived here and took possession of this place on 26 September, 
after having performed a flank march, for which the enemy were 
by no means prepared, with perfect success, and thereby secured a 
new base and a beautiful little harbour where the Agamemnon rides 
protected from every wind. This is an immense advantage, parti¬ 
cularly as it was found that the mouth of the Belbek was under the 
enemy’s fire and could not be used as a place of disembarkation for 
our guns, stores, &c. 

We shall now be enabled to attack the south side of Sevastopol. 
Our troops are investing it, and are barely without the range of the 
guns of the place. Indeed some of them have fired over the heads 
of Sir George Cathcart’s division. 

We are busily occupied in landing our siege train, and have 
already got a good many heavy guns up the heights, and we shall 
open our attack at the earliest moment possible. 


Lord Raglan had hardly settled down to the siege when 
he found himself in need of reinforcements. He had already 
discovered that, if anything had to be done in Turkey, the 
Great Elchi alone could do it; and in reference to the 
measures which had been taken to facilitate the transhipment 
of the troops to the Crimea, the Commander-in-Chief had 
listened to fervid eulogies from Sir George Brown on the 
ambassador’s “ zealous cooperation and the happy effect of 
his influence over the Turkish Government.” Accordingly to 
Lord Stratford he applied for more troops. The result 
exceeded his highest expectations. In two or three days, the 
reinforcements, to the number of some 4,000 men, were re¬ 
ported as ready, and though the usual delay, which disgraced 
all our transport arrangements during the early months of 
the Crimean war, kept the men in the Bosphorus a day or 
two longer than was necessary, they arrived at Balaklava in 
less than a week from the date on which Lord Raglan’s applica¬ 
tion was received. Two letters will shew the prompt and 
businesslike manner in which the ambasssdor made his 
arrangements, and the warm appreciation of his services by 
the Commander-in-Chief:— 
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I received your demand for Turkish reinforcements on the 1854 

morning of the 7th and I have done my best to meet it Six batta- - 

lions, three of Regulars and three of the Imperial Guard, are to ^ T - 67 
embark to-morrow morning in the three steamers sent to receive To Lord 
them. I am assured that they amount to 4,000 men ; but 3,500 Raglan,, 
would suffice to fulfil my expectation. They are supplied with arms, ^ October 
ammunition, accoutrements, a month’s provisions, and a million of 
piastres in money. 

They are exclusively under your orders, and have a distinct 
commander, whom I have recommended to be carefully chosen. I 
inclose you herewith a copy and translation of his instructions. 

All was announced to me as ready yesterday evening, but the 
coaling of the steamers cannot, Admiral Boxer assures me, be com¬ 
pleted before to-morrow morning. I saw him myself yesterday, and 
send you now a copy of my subsequent notification to him. 

I also inclose you an instruction for the commander at Batum, 
who will send you all the troops he can spare, not less, I trust, than 
2,500, and as many, I hofe , as nearly four thousand. 

Admiral Boxer informs me that the coals on board the three 
steamers will suffice for their going to Batum and back, after com¬ 
pleting their voyage hence to you. 

Several battalions (seven) of infantry are also waiting in Thessaly 
for the means of their conveyance from Volo. I have applied for 
such means to the Seraskier and also to Admiral Boxer. The 
former cannot even hold out a hope of more than one steamer for 
that purpose. The latter is less hopeful, and only undertakes to let 
me know by-and-bye. Cannot you send down steamers for the 
purpose from Balaklava ? 

From here, from Yarna, from the Dardanelles, not another Turk 
is to be got Here we must use the Tunisians as garrison. The 
arrival of the Egyptians is uncertain. 

When all is steamed together you will be lucky to get an effective 
of 12,000 men. I was not aware that the garrison of Constantinople 
was reduced so low. Recruits are coming in ; but they are too raw 
for service in the field. 

The Seraskier appears to have acted in good earnest on this 
occasion, but it was necessary to get him out of bed for the purpose. 


Your exertions have indeed been most prompt and successful, and From Lord 
I thank you most warmly for them. .tfeforcTse 

Thirteen hundred Turks landed this morning at Balaklava and vastopol, 
the Tre?it has since arrived with at least as many more, and the *3 Oct. 
third vessel is expected with equal or greater numbers. The Hima¬ 
laya and Simla were despatched on the nth as mentioned in my 
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- these will return full. The more Turks we can get the better the 

^ r - 67 chance of Balaklavanot being attacked, and we shall give them every 
opportunity of entrenching themselves. 

I shall always recollect with the most grateful feelings that we 
owe this timely reinforcement to you. You must have worked hard 
to have introduced so much activity into the Turkish authorities. 

We have made good progress the last two days, with very little 
serious interruption from the enemy. In two or three days it is 
hoped that the Allied armies will be able to open a very powerful fire 
upon Sevastopol. 


More Turkish troops arrived two days later, “ a fine body 
of men,” wrote Lord Raglan (15 October), “and in the most 
efficient state. ... I must repeat my grateful acknowledg¬ 
ments to you for having so promptly and effectually provided 
me with so respectable a reinforcement: the six battalions 
amount to 4,400 men.” And again (19 October) : “ I cannot 
say how much I feel the exertions you have made for 
us. They have been eminently successful, which is a marvel, 
considering the sluggards you have to deal with. But you 
know them, and what would have been impossible for another 
was practicable with you. St. Arnaud used to say‘ Le Sultan 
c’est Lord Stratford.’ ” Once more (24 October): “ I shall be 
delighted to receive the battalions from Volo. I am sure 1 
am indebted to you for the despatch of the ships to fetch them 
as well as for the troops themselves.” This was true enough : 
it was not sufficient to find troops ; the ambassador must also 
find ships to carry them, with little assistance from the 
transport service, and in spite of the interminable delays, 
obstructions, and jealousies of the Turkish officials. 

The heavy losses of our troops at the Alma and Balaklava 
entailed fresh and onerous duties at Constantinople. It had 
been presumed that ample accommodation had been provided 
for the sick and wounded at the hospital at Scutari, on the 
Asiatic shore of the Bosphorus, immediately opposite Pcra; 
but when the transports laden with maimed and fevered 
soldiers began to arrive in an apparently interminable 
succession, it was soon discovered that there was neither 
accommodation, nor medical and nursing staff, nor furniture 
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and stores, at all adequate to the sudden and severe 
strain. The worst sufferings of the wounded were endured on 
board the transports, where no sort of provision seems to have 
been made for the care of the sick ; but there was also mis¬ 
management at Scutari. The long interval of peace had 
lulled the Medical Department into a torpor no less profound 
than that which in other branches of our military establish¬ 
ments benumbed every faculty save that of fighting; and the 
situation was aggravated by the circumstance that, like persons 
in a state of intoxication, the sleepy officials refused to admit 
that anything was wrong. There is no jealousy like that of 
departments : and to have appealed to the Foreign Office for 
aid which should have come from the War Office would in 
the eyes of the medical and commissariat staff have been a 
worse crime than letting the patients die for want of such 
assistance. To the authorities at Scutari, the last person in 
the world to ask for help was the ambassador, not because he 
could not help, but because he belonged to a different depart¬ 
ment. The red tape was of the wrong sort. 

Even the home departments seem to have been bound by 
the same official spell, for both the Admiralty and the Foreign 
Office, as appears from a despatch of Lord Stratford’s, objected 
to his applying direct to Admiral Boxer when provisions had 
to be shipped for the Crimea, and requested him to apply 
always to the Commander-in-Chief. The ambassador had no 
choice but to submit : but he declined all responsibility for 
the consequences of the delay. 

The moment it was known that 700 wounded were arriving 
from the Alma, their comfort became the special and most 
assiduous care of Lady Stratford, who had fortunately arrived 
with her daughters in September. Long before other help 
came from England, boats were daily going to and fro from 
Therapia to the hospitals, carrying food and wine and all that 
the Embassy could provide ; and, as Miss Stanley afterwards 
said, the ambassadress almost spent the winter “ in a caique 
between Europe and Asia.” 

Major Sillery, who was in command of the hospitals at 
Scutari, wrote on 30 September to thank Lord Stratford for 
“ the articles sent for the use of the sick and wounded—-many 
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of whom have nothing but what they stood in at the time 
of their being wounded.” The Elchi had already done all 
that lay in his power to prepare for the emergency. He had 
obtained from the Sultan the loan of the barracks and hospital 
at Scutari and Kulali, another small hospital at the entrance of 
the Bosphorus, and a Turkish hospital ship. On 24 September, 
being “ tied to his ink-bottle ” and immersed in despatches, he 
sent his first secretary, Lord Napier, to Scutari, to see what 
the Embassy could do for the wounded, who had just arrived 
from the battle of the Alma. On the 27th he sent Mr. Alison 
and the Embassy physician to help. On the 29th he went in 
person. The visit convinced him that a good deal was wanting, 
but he had no experience of hospital details, and the medical 
staff studiously kept him in the dark. Such obvious defi¬ 
ciencies, however, as could be seen Lord Stratford set himself 
to remedy, and the Turkish ministers were not slow (for 
Turks) to comply with his demands. From a letter written 
two days later to Dr. Menzies, the chief of the medical staff at 
Scutari, it appears that some of the hospital shortcomings 
were already in course of being remedied; and we find the 
ambassador boldly recommending, what the army surgeon 
abhorred, the employment of women nurses, or at least, fail¬ 
ing regular nurses, the soldiers’ wives :— 

I beg to thank you for the return of sick, wounded, and prisoners 
which you have had the goodness to send me. 

I hope you have more assistance by this time, not only in persons, 
but in articles of supply. I am assured that the Seraskier has sent 
you fifteen assistants, and I hope Dr. MacGuffog has been able to 
add to the number. 

I saw enough on Friday to convince me that you must be taxed 
to the utmost to give even a fraction of relief to each of so many 
patients. There is the prospect too of more arrivals, for which you 
must have to make preparation. 

I hear that the method adopted in the French military hospitals 
is very effective, but perhaps they have more hands at their disposal, 
and the sceurs de charity I am told, are of great use. 

I should have thought that the women—I mean the soldiers’ 
wives—might be made available in your wards. But, I suppose, 
from their not being admitted, that experience has shewn the con¬ 
trary. 
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I look forward, to paying you another visit soon, and seeing the 
hospital as well as the barracks. But it is no easy matter to find a 
day for so long an excursion. In my profession, as in yours, we are 
obliged just now to work double tides. 


Dr. Menzies seems to have entertained “ a settled opinion 
that the admission of women, whether wives or not, was an 
unwise indulgence, unfavourable to medical discipline and the 
recovery of the patients.” The doctor little knew what was 
in store for him. 

At this early stage of the war the work of providing for 
the necessities of the hospitals depended almost wholly on the 
British Embassy, whence proceeded much active but quiet 
energy. We may be sure that whatever Lord Stratford was 
able to do was done; and, though it was manifestly impos¬ 
sible, with a small staff, and in face of the opposition of the 
medical authorities, to put matters in perfect trim, yet on 
24 October the Elchi was able to record considerable pro¬ 
gress. “ Encouraged by your approval,” he wrote to Lord 
Raglan, “ I have made another visit to the . hospitals and 
barracks at Scutari. According to my notions there is room 
for improvement: but things were in much better order than 
at first, though many new sufferers had just come in. I 
was assured that the medical attendance was no longer defi¬ 
cient ; and that medicines were so abundant as to make the 
offers of a respectable chymist here superfluous. At the sug¬ 
gestion of the Duke of Newcastle, Lord Clarendon has autho¬ 
rized me to supply any additional wants, and I shall have 
much satisfaction in acting on the instruction.” The wounded 
officers were even then, and much more later on, a special care 
of the Embassy, and, to quote but one among many, a young 
cousin of Mrs. Gladstone’s, Grey Neville, who died at Scutari, 
bore eloquent testimony to the “ wonders ” that Lady Stratford 
was doing in the hospital: “ and I do feel so grateful to you,” 
wrote Mrs. Gladstone, ££ for I am sure your kindness and the 
sight of what you were doing comforted Grey, and we cherish 
the thought of this.” On 29 October Lord Stratford sent to 
the Turkish ministers for a fresh supply of bedding, furniture, 
and stoves, which was immediately granted; and he provided 
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fifty mattresses at his own charge. He found the utmost 
difficulty in inducing the Medical Department to admit a single 
deficiency, and repeatedly asked in vain for a list of require¬ 
ments. “ It is rather strange/ 5 he wrote to Lord Raglan, who 
was equally kept in the dark by the doctors, “ that I have not 
received the list which you will perceive that I asked for. 
Without it I shall be working in the dark. It is to be in¬ 
ferred that in the opinion of Dr. Mcnzies the wants of the 
patients are cither supplied already, or in a fair way of being 
so, without further interference on my part. However this 
may be, the arrival of Dr. Gumming, Dr. Spence, and Mr. 
Maxwell, is likely to clear up uncertainties, to say nothing of 
the valuable assistance to be afforded by Miss Nightingale and 
her assistants, who arc already at work, and according to Lady 
Stratford’s account, who visited both the barracks and the 
hospital this morning, likely to render very efficient services. 55 
“ I am persuaded, 55 he told the Duke of Newcastle, “that any 
remissness in the beginning has been immensely exaggerated 
by newspaper clamours. 55 

Miss Nightingale had indeed arrived with a brigade ol 
forty nurses on 4 November, and thenceforward, so long as 
she continued her devoted work, it was almost impossible for 
anyone to be of use to the hospital unless at Miss Nightingale’s 
initiative. Like many other admirable commanders, including 
Lord Stratford himself, she did not like colleagues. After 
she came he did his best to help her. He sent an attache and 
chaplain to receive her, and begged that she would apply to 
the Embassy for everything that was required. In response 
to a prompt list of desiderata, for which he had vainly applied 
to Dr. Menzics, he wrote “ I shall have much pleasure in 
procuring for the sick and wounded soldiers in hospital the 
articles which you mention as desirable for their comfort and 
progress towards recovery. Lady Stratford will give the 
necessary orders for that purpose and communicate further 
with you as circumstances may require. Pray do not hesi¬ 
tate to apply direct to me whenever any new occasion may 
arise. 5 

The ambassador of course could not personally visit the 
hospitals as often as he would have wished. All his influence 
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was freely and powerfully given in behalf of the sufferers and 
those who came to help them, but it was given in vigorous 
strokes of the pen, while the personal superintendence was left, 
and safely left, in the hands of the ambassadress, aided by 
such men as Lord William Paulett, General Storks, Major 
Gordon, and Admiral Grey. That he spared no language to 
compel the Sultan to do his utmost for the sick and wounded 
may be judged from the following emphatic instruction to 
Stephen Pisani, written when the wounded were arriving from 
Inker man :— 

The Sultan and his Government must come to the relief of our 
hospitals without a moment’s delay. I believe they are willing ; but 
they have still to understand the urgency of the case, and to give the 
requisite objects with becoming promptitude. Go to Ferik Efendi, to 
the Seraskier, and to Reshid Pasha, as soon as you can in the morning. 
Ask to see the Sultan himself. Our sick and wounded continue to 
come in so numerously that, notwithstanding the additional assistance 
and stores lately arrived, there is a deficiency in several important 
respects. 

First of all, more accommodation is wanted. You must apply for 
the Kulali hospital again. You must insist upon having the kiosk on 
the cliff below the barracks at Scutari, if it is not already given up to us. 
Why should we not have the buildings at Hayder Pasha, where the 
Duke of Cambridge resided at one time ? Can we not have some 
houses in Scutari nearest to the Barracks ? The Seraskier was to 
send a person with one of our people to choose some of them ; but 
I have never heard the result. If these buildings cannot be granted, 
I must apply for the Sultan's house at Seraglio poi?it. If necessity 
is good for one party, it is good for another. We sacrifice our hearts’ 
blood—the best we have ; the Sultan must give us something more 
substantial than sweetmeats. If he cannot make his subjects turn 
out for our poor suffering martyrs, he must make room in his own 
palace. Don’t hesitate to say so,—even to him,—though in respectful 
terms, if necessary. 

The next thing is, that the buildings already occupied require 
some essential repairs. Application, as you know, has been made ; 
assurances have been given ; but the work remains to be done. 
Complain of this delay ; and insist upon the repairs being commenced 
immediately. 

Then comes the want of stoves. The stoves themselves are in 
part to be procured from the Turks, and there is the fitting them 
with pipes, and putting them up. Look to this also. 
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- wounded Russians. They have hitherto lived in the barracks, par- 

jet. 68 taking of everything in common with our soldiers. Now, it appears,— 
as indeed I mentioned to you before,—that the apartments occupied 
by them are wanted for our own people, and, however reluctantly, we 
must think of providing for them elsewhere. Speak to the Seraskier 
of this also again, and ascertain without loss of time what is the best 
expedient to resort to. Remember that our honour, as well as humanity,, 
is concerned in their good treatment. Remember too that they have 
a strong hold upon our feelings, as suffering from wounds and 
sickness. 

On referring to a memorandum received from Major Sillery I 
perceive that I have omitted the completion of the kitche?i in the 
barracks near Scutari, and the erection of temporary barracks “within 
the inner barrack square.” 

The houses in Scutari are wanted for 50 or 60 officers. 

There is yet another serious want, namely, of a steamer to ply 
between Scutari and Pera every day at stated hours. This is most 
important. Bread was wanting yesterday. See Boxer—see the 

Captain Pasha—see Captain -, or whoever may be the proper 

person, and in some way or other have the thing done, if possible. 

It strikes me that the Kulali Barracks are a very long way off— 
arrangements nearer at hand would, I conceive, be preferable. 

• Perhaps the Russians might go there. 

In one word proper accommodation and other necessaries must be 
s upplied without delay, and I shall go in person to the Sultan and 
complain, if any difficulties are made. 

We bear the brunt of the war, the Turks must bear the brunt of 
the hospitals. 

I shall probably be at Scutari myself to-morrow—and afterwards 
perhaps at the Palace to see my lady. 


Whatever difficulties were experienced in carrying out the 
constant demands for more accommodation and supplies were 
due mainly to the English authorities. The Sultan was ready 
enough to give up his palaces and barracks to the wounded, 
and to order his ministers to collect supplies and stores ; but 
it must be remembered that the Sultan and the Elchi and the 
markets were on one shore of the Bosphorus, and most of the 
hospitals were on the other side, whilst between them reigned 
one Admiral Boxer, in command of the transport service,—a 
gallant old seaman, by all accounts, but wholly incapable of 
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organizing the troublesome and intricate duties of his im¬ 
portant department. Nor was this altogether his fault. He 
was under-manned, and the supply of steam vessels under 
his control was so inadequate that he could not furnish one 
to ply across the Bosphorus for the service of the hospitals ; 
as appears from the following letter : 

In common with many others I have thought of little else but 
the hospitals during the last five or six days. I made an effort to 
get to Scutari myself on Sunday, but the weather, changing just as I 
reached Pera, gave me a regular defeat, and I was obliged to return 
in Boxer’s steamer without effecting my purpose, or even seeing 
General Bentinck and some of his wounded brother officers, whom I 
sought in vain among the shipping. They went to sea in spite of 
rain, wind, and mist. 

What I could not have the pleasure of doing in person has been 
done partly by correspondence and partly by deputy. The Sultan 
and his ministers have listened to my supplications, and the wants of 
the hospitals, in point of accommodation, furniture, and supplies of 
various kinds, are either already relieved or in a fair way of being 
so shortly. I should be a most unnatural husband if I did not tell 
you that Lady Stratford has been actively employed for several days 
in bringing the somewhat chaotic elements into order, and I really 
believe that her exertions have contributed to the establishment of 
an improved and still progressive state of things. The Sultan has 
given up his reserved apartments and Kiosk ; he has ordered his 
ministers to comply with all our demands, and the Captain Pasha 
has provided a steamer to ply between Scutari and Tophana. 

The great want was a competent head, who should be 
able to give decisive orders without troubling himself as to 
what particular schedule of what special department they 
belonged to. If one applied to Admiral Boxer, it was as 
likely as not that the reply was that the matter came under 
the control of Major Sillcry, or the Commissariat, or Dr, 
Menzies ; and so the applicant was driven from pillar to post 
without gaining his object Someone was needed who should 
be above all these, and so Lord Stratford reported to the 
Commander-in-Chief:— 

Lady Stratford is gratified by your kind message, She has 
really worked hard at the hospitals, and I believe with good effect. 
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I was there this morning and made acquaintance with. Miss 
Nightingale, Mrs. Bracebridge, Mr. Sidney Osborne, and Dr. 
Cummings. The men are in a fair way to have everything which 
the liberality of the Government and the generous sympathy of 
individuals can give them. But the patients are numerous, the 
buildings are spacious, and many of the later arrivals stand in need 
even of proper bedding. Sillery, Boxer, and Menzies are excellent 
well-intentioned men, but they are not of the most clear-headed or 
energetic race, and the great obvious want is that of a Head— of some¬ 
one to represent you, to inspire respect, and to decide uncertain 
questions without hesitation as to responsibility. Cannot this be 
supplied ? 

We have got a Turkish steamer to ply between Scutari and 
Tophana every day at stated hours for the accommodation of those 
connected with the hospitals. 

I have got the desired lists, and the articles which figure in them 
are applied for, and will, I hope, be speedily supplied. 


Lord Raglan’s reply was, as usual, satisfactory: he at 
once appointed Lord William Paulet to supersede Major Sillery 
and take entire command of the Bosphorus :— 

I cannot say enough to you and Lady Stratford for all the interest 
you evince for the improvement of our hospital arrangements and for 
the trouble you take to secure that object, and I am sure that the 
poor sick and wounded and those concerned in the charge of them 
will feel your kindness as I do. I have taken advantage of the hint 
you gave me as to Major Sillery being hardly competent for so 
extensive and responsible a duty, though a most respectable man, 
and have appointed Lord William Paulet, with the rank of colonel 
on the staff, to the command of all the troops, sick or well, in the 
Bosphorus. I have advised him to communicate freely with you 
on all subjects, not I hope taking up more of your time than you 
can conveniently spare him, to look well after the officers and men 
on both sides of the water, to be very civil and attentive to Miss 
Nightingale and Mrs. Bracebridge, and to the commission, and in 
short to do everything that may be requisite to ensure comfort and 
produce regularity. 

As regards Admiral Boxer I am powerless. No human power 
can make him a man of arrangement. He may be, and I believe is, 
a good officer afloat, and he is well intentioned ; but he has shewn no 
aptitude for the duties with which he is at present charged. 
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Even after this appointment, however, there remained 1854 
difficulties with the worthy Admiral and the Medical Depart- ^ 

ment. “It would really seem/’ wrote the Elchi, “that the A ' A ’ 68 
professional people would sometimes rather look on in silence To Lord 
than accept aid from without” It must be admitted that ^ Dee?’ 
Lord Stratford had a somewhat analogous feeling himself. 

He did not like private money being offered for Government 
purposes : in his eyes such subscriptions were a disgrace to 
his country’s service. While he was furnished with large 
powers for providing whatever was needed, it displeased him 
to see private individuals unnecessarily coming forward to do 
things for which the public resources were properly respon¬ 
sible. So when a gentleman arrived from the Times with a 
large fund to disburse for the hospitals, Lord Stratford, in 
all sincerity, answered him that it was not needed, and that 
the money might more suitably be employed in building 
a much-wanted Protestant church at Pera. It should be 
added, however, that the ambassador had received a caution 
from Lord Clarendon in respect to the Times 5 representative, 

—a caution which, I am convinced, was wholly unjustified, 
but which amply explains the Elchi’s reserve. In like 
manner, when private funds were offered for the repair of 
some hospital barracks, Lord Stratford hastened, at his own 
risk, to advance money from the Government to pay the 
workmen. He may have been over-sensitive, but there is 
something honourable in the feeling that the Queen’s Govern¬ 
ment should provide for her soldiers’ needs without having 
recourse to private charity. 

Private charity and benevolence, however, were not to be 
baulked of their due satisfaction. The Bosphorus teemed 
with zealous helpers, and further supplies of nurses arrived, 
rather to Miss Nightingale’s dismay. Indeed the lady-in-chief 
flatly refused to receive any more. She had left England, 7 Dec. 
she told Lord Stratford, with a distinct understanding that 
none should be sent till she required them, and she was 
disagreeably surprized to find that the zeal of the War 
Office in this particular had overstepped her powers of arrange¬ 
ment for the best method of carrying out the duties of her 
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office. She considered indeed that it would be cruel, even were 
it possible, to make the attempt to receive these females at 
Scutari on their arrival; and, she added, “ I therefore must, 
without further circumlocution, at once ask your Excellency to 
provide for the reception, lodging, and maintenance of this 
party, which may arrive without further notice.” And so they 
did : Miss Stanley, sister of the Dean, (then a canon of Canter¬ 
bury, appeared at the end of December, accompanied by forty- 
six nurses and sisters—a number, said Miss Nightingale, 
“ which exceeds my worst anticipations.” It seems that there 
was not accommodation at Scutari for more than six additional 
nurses, and there was an imminent prospect of the new 
arrivals being sent home discomfited. This appeared so 
monstrous, at a moment when fifteen hundred sick were just 
arriving from Balaklava, that the ambassador resolved to do 
all in his power to utilize their services. The Turkish cavalry 
barrack at Kulali, near Candili, on the Asiatic shore of the 
Bosphorus, was obtained from the Sultan, and placed under 
the sole authority of Lady Stratford ; and hither Miss Stanley 
and her assistants were transported from the two houses 
within the embassy grounds at Therapia which had been 
placed at their disposal. Miss Stanley was appointed super¬ 
intendent, and Lady Stratford spent a great part of her time 
in attending to the necessities of the hospital, and among 
her assistants none was more active than an engineer officer,* 
Major Gordon, who devoted his energies unceasingly to the 
improvement of the accommodation and comforts of the sick 
and wounded. I11 a very short time everything was in work¬ 
ing order and managed not only on principles of benevolence 
towards the patients but of economy towards the Government. 
General Storks, who succeeded Lord William Paulet in com¬ 
mand of the Bosphorus, and made himself very useful to the 
hospitals, wrote that “ the cheapest of the four hospitals is 
Kulali,” and Dr. Hall, the Surgeon-General to the Forces, 
placed it on record that “ both Lord and Lady Stratford cle 
Redcliffe have taken great interest in the military hospitals at 
Scutari, and from all the accounts I receive her ladyship may 
well be proud of the one at Kulali that is under her own 
immediate protection.” The hospital remained actively cm- 
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ployed till December, but Miss Stanley’s delicate health com- 1854 
pelled her to return to England in April, when her place was 
taken by Miss Hutton. A letter bearing a well-known ' E1 * 6S 
signature may close the subject:— 

My dear Lord,—I trust I may be excused for taking up a few Precincts, 
moments of your time to express our deep gratitude for the kindness i n ^ u " 
you have shewn to my sister. It is not for me to say anything of the 5 Feb. 
public service which your Excellency has rendered in saving from i8 55 
utter wreck and failure the useful and benevolent scheme which my 
sister was sent out to assist. But I cannot forbear to tender the 
respectful thanks, which my father would have written had he been 
still living, for the support and help and sympathy which she has 
received from your lordship and Lady Stratford at a time when she 
most needed it. 

Believe me, my dear Lord, to be 

Yours most gratefully and respectfully, 

A. P. Stanley. 

The good work at Kulali was rivalled by the separate 
officers’ hospital at Scutari, the requisites for which were 
entirely provided by friends in England. Lady Canning 
superintended all the details, in constant correspondence with 
Lady Stratford ; and the Queen took a special interest in this 
benevolent work. 

Meanwhile, ignorant of much that was being done, and 
only too well informed of what had been left undone, the 
philanthropic soul of England was ablaze with indignation at 
the unprepared state of the hospitals. The newspapers had 
got hold of the subject, and in their hands it was not likely to 
grow less. The Times took the lead in the onslaught upon 
the authorities, and the country, following the Tunes , wept 
and gnashed its teeth at sufferings and cruelties which were 
half imaginary, and when strictly true were the consequence 
of an inexperience which was rapidly disappearing in face of 
actual duty. At first the Times correspondent cast no blame 
on the ambassador : it was suggested, on the contrary, that 
his willingness was checked by the ignorance of the real state 
of things in which the medical staff tried to keep him. The 
people to blame were the heads of the hospitals and com- 
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missariat: and these received but a short shrift from the 
leading journal. 

Real good, however, came out of the excited tumult thus 
stirred up in England. Whether the hospitals were in as bad 
a state as was reported or not, it was a fine spirit of devotion 
that took so many English ladies out to the Bosphorus to face 
the horrors of a hospital at the seat of war ; and it was good 
to see men of fashion and indolence, natives rather of Bond 
Street than Aldershot, leaving their pleasures to go forth and 
minister to the wants of their wounded countrymen. Their 
task was not always smooth ; and at first they had to face a 
good deal of official prejudice. As an instance of this it may 
be useful to recal what happened to two zealous and devoted 
gentlemen who sought out Admiral Boxer in his office at 
Tophana, in order to beseech him to improve the steam com¬ 
munications between the city and the hospitals on the Asiatic 
side of the Bosphorus. The Admiral sat in an inner office, 
where he could hear the communications which the young 
men were holding with his clerk, and when they came sud¬ 
denly face to face with the blunt old sailor, he was pre¬ 
pared for them. “ I see who you are,” said he ; “ you're two 

d-d sympathizers. I'll tell you who / am—I’m ‘ Bloody 

Old Boxer’!” The sturdy seaman who rejoiced in this 
sobriquet , however, had in the end to admit the necessity of 
improvement, and no one worked harder than he did after¬ 
wards in reorganizing the harbour of Balaklava, where he ended 
his life worthily, toiling for the good of the troops. The 
example of the ladies and men of fashion who came out to 
help the sick was not thrown away. A good principle was 
then established which has borne fruit ever since ; and a move¬ 
ment which began in what was little better than a “ scare ” 
has since expanded into an invaluable and well-organized 
branch of the service. 

Later, when the newspapers attacked the Elchi for his 
supposed indifference, there were not wanting defenders. 
Every officer who knew the true state of things in the 
hospitals during the winter of 1854-5 was shocked at the 
recklessness of the charge. None knew more about the 
matter than Lord W. Paulet and General Storks, and their 
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testimony was warmly decisive. The whole subject was con¬ 
clusively digested in a pamphlet by Mr. P. Benson Maxwell, 
who had examined the evidence on the spot and who has 
since achieved a high reputation on the Indian bench, and 
his refutation of the charge brought against the Government 
and its agents gave Lord Stratford real pleasure. “ Your 
lordship is probably aware,” wrote Mr. Maxwell, “ that in 
common with every other person directly or indirectly con¬ 
nected with the Eastern expedition, you have had an 
abundant share of abuse. Your name must therefore have 
found its way into the pages which dealt with that expedition ; 
but happily very few words suffice to shew the absurdity of 
the outcry which was raised against you by people who were 
in so excited a state as to cry out against everybody without 
the slightest discrimination.” In acknowledging the letter 
and pamphlet Lord Stratford said, “ I thought from the first 
that there was great exaggeration in the attacks directed with 
so much systematic virulence against the Government and its 
agents for the shortcomings and sufferings of our share in 
the war, and particularly that a large measure of injustice was 
dealt out against the Duke of Newcastle. It gives me a pro¬ 
portionate amount of pleasure to find that a man of your 
ability, character, and opportunities, actuated by a regard for 
truth and a spirit of fairness, has ventured even at the eleventh 
hour to unseal the eyes of the public and to expose its mis- 
leaders. As for the splinters which a discharge of so much 
vituperation has struck off to my disparagement, they have 
never given me any serious annoyance. . . . Your testimony 
on this occasion comes in aid of my creed [that the truth will 
always be established in time] and, however incomplete, is 
deserving of my gratitude. The rest will come, if it has not 
already come, in due season from other sources. But I 
am too little given to display and too much below my own 
standard to wonder at being sometimes wrongly or imperfectly 
understood.” It is only fair to add that the Times came to 
see its error, and one who had the best authority for speaking 
in the name of the paper assured me of its absolute retracta¬ 
tion of the charges which had been advanced in a period of 
popular excitement. 
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Lord Stratford’s energies were soon required for repair¬ 
ing another branch of official incompetence. The surgeons’ 
department was being put in order ; it was now the turn of 
the commissariat at the front Lord Raglan had already told 
the Elchi that in his opinion it would be “ impossible to winter 
in the Crimea ; ” nevertheless, he was obliged to winter there, 
and this after the terrible hurricane which wrought havoc in 
the camps, and sent the Prince , full of stores, clothing, and 
food, to the bottom of the Black Sea. Letters from Sir T. 
Steele and Lord Raglan describe the battle of Inkerman on 
5 November and the storm of the 14th:— 

The enemy attacked in overwhelming numbers the right of our 
position on the heights of Inkerman. The night was unfortunately 
very dark, and the morning so thick that little could be seen ; so 
much so that the outlying picquets were not aware of the extensive 
preparations for attack which must have been carried on all night. 
The outposts were quickly driven in by clouds of skirmishers, the 
columns of infantry advancing under cover of several large pieces of 
artillery which they had posted during the night immediately in front 
of the 2nd division. The Guards were on the right occupying a 
small redoubt, in course of construction, but not yet armed with guns ; 
they had, however, only 1,100 men in the whole brigade. They were 
speedily attacked by four relays of infantry that advanced rapidly 
one after the other, but were steadily repulsed. After the fourth 
attack, the Guards were obliged to abandon the redoubt and retired 
slowly ; the 20th Regiment fortunately coming up in support, they 
cheered, charged and regained the redoubt, where a most obstinate 
conflict was carried on for some time. Sir G. Cathcart, who was 
sent to support the Guards, but who fancied that he could do better 
by endeavouring to descend the heights and get to the rear, found 
himself unfortunately opposed to a large number of the enemy who 
were above him, and it was with considerable difficulty and loss that 
his division regained the heights. Here he fell, shot right through 
the breast, and his adjutant-general, Charles Seymour, alongside of 
him. Both his brigadiers were badly wounded—Torrens and Goldie ; 
the latter died shortly afterwards. The Light Division and part of 
the 3rd were hotly engaged on the left. In the meantime the 2nd 
Division were heavily pressed, and were obliged with the guns to 
give way. At this critical moment two regiments of French arrived 
and opened a heavy fire, and enabled us to hold the ground until 
further reinforcements of General Bosquet’s division of French came 
up, and with their assistance the enemy, after a severe contest 
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which lasted from about 7 until half-past 2, were completely driven 
off the ground, and retired in great confusion over the Inkerman 
bridge to the ground they had previously occupied on the Belbek. 
Unfortunately, as at the Alma, we were not sufficiently strong to 
follow up our victory, which must inevitably have ended in the total 
destruction of their army. . . . 

The 6th and 7th instant conferences were held between General 
Canrobert and the French generals of division with Lord Raglan, 
Sir J. Burgoyne, and Brigadier-General Aircy. The result was, that 
in the present state of affairs, an assault would be too dangerous an 
experiment; it was therefore decided that two large strong heavily- 
armed redoubts should be constructed on the right of our position, 
and a similar fort on the French left, in front of the bay in which 
their shipping is at anchor ; that the whole position of the Allied 
army is to be put in a strong state of defence ; and that the siege, 
without being raised, is not to continue until sufficient reinforce¬ 
ments arrive to enable us to cope with the army outside and carry 
the town. 


When I wrote to you on the 12th instant I mentioned, I believe, 
that the weather was very bad and boisterous. It so continued the 
following day, but after nightfall on the 13th the rain ceased and the 
wind went down, and it remained fine until after 5 on the morning 
of the 14th, when suddenly a tempest arose such as I had never 
before witnessed. 

The tents in our several camps were blown down almost without 
exception. The sick and well were prostrate in the mud, and a 
scene of misery ensued of which the reality was perhaps beyond the 
power of description. The roads were rendered nearly impassable, 
and single horsemen in many cases found it impossible to make 
headway, and several horses were blown down with their riders on 
them. Fires could not be lighted, and the men were consequently 
unable to cook their food. . . . 

You will see that our loss in shipping is immense ; it is equally 
great in provisions, forage, warm clothing, ammunition, and warlike 
stores. 

The Commissary-General writes to Mr. Smith at Constantinople 
to send up without loss of time provisions, corn, and forage, and by 
the same opportunity I have directed Captain Wetherall, of the 
Quartermaster-General’s Department, to proceed there for the purpose 
of purchasing warm clothing, and many other things that our soldiers 
want ; and I earnestly solicit your powerful assistance, which I am 
sure will be readily and cordially given, in the fulfilment of his in¬ 
structions. If you could lend him one of your dragomans it would 
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materially facilitate his operations, which at this inclement season 
are of vital importance to the efficiency, and I might say the very 
existence, of our troops. 

When this news came in, the ambassador laid siege to 
the Porte and strove to hasten the despatch of supplies. It 
was hard work. He had written some time before to Sir 
E. Lyons (20 June) that his “ solicitations to the Porte for 
necessary arrangements were sadly embarrassed by the never- 
ceasing slowness, ignorance, and prejudice of the Turks : 
there is no getting them out of the old ruts, and I lose my 
patience in fruitless efforts to make them worthy of our 
assistance.” Still, the situation was urgent, and Captain 
Wetherall, aided by the 1st interpreter of the Embassy, 
attaches Doria and Moore, and a Greek gentleman, M. Revelaky, 
scoured the bazars for warm clothing for the destitute troops 
before Sevastopol ; the ambassador compelled the Turkish 
ministers, of whom Reshid Pasha was now once more the head, 
to help their utmost, and provided the necessary authority 
for levying requisitions upon the markets of Brusa, Smyrna, 
and other places. Whatever could be procured, we may be 
sure, “by hook or by crook,” was sent off to the army as 
promptly as the transport service permitted : and an “ urgent 
and peremptory ” despatch to Admiral Boxer on the subject 
had some effect in hastening his usually deliberate move¬ 
ments : but as a matter of fact the Turks had generally to find 
the vessels as well as the stores. All the exertions of the 
ambassador and his small staff could not make amends for 
the short-sighted follies of the home authorities, the inadequacy 
of the transport and commissariat departments, and the 
criminal frauds of the contractors. Lord Stratford had tried 
to make the best of the confusion, but his patience gave way 
at last. “ It is really time,” he wrote to Lord Raglan, 14 
December, “ that some radical cure should be applied to the 
tendency which appears from some cause or other to exist 
towards getting things in a mess or a deadlock. I have been 
slow to admit much of what now presses irresistibly on my 
conviction as to the mischief arising from want of unity, fore¬ 
sight, and proper feeling—I grieve to say it—in some quarters 
where no such deficiency ought to be.” 
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So the year 1854 came to an end amid troubles and cala¬ 
mities ; doubts and anxieties in the trenches, sickness and des¬ 
titution in the tents. England was palpitating with sympathy 
and indignation, but her hearty aid was long in reaching the 
sufferers, and many of her gifts went astray and never served 
the end to which they were so anxiously and lovingly destined. 
A violent public feeling was rising against incompetent 
officialism, and like most popular sentiments overshot its 
mark. Everyone concerned in the war came in for his share 
in the general vituperation, and the newspapers daily slew 
reputations that had been won on hard-fought battlefields. 
The inky Rhadamanthus spared none, weighed no evidence, 
believed only its Special Correspondent. The Great Elchi 
suffered like the rest, but the main cause for which he bore 
most undeserved blame belongs chiefly to the next year. 

Lord Stratford, despite his incessant toil, and not a little 
disagreeable opposition and criticism, continued sanguine and 
firm. The deeds of Alma, Balaklava, and Inkerman recalled, 
he said, his young days, when Trafalgar and Waterloo were 
the words in all men’s mouths. He was proud of his country’s 
arms, and confident that, in spite of every obstacle from man 
and the elements, the good cause would triumph in the end. • 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

TEE SIEGE OF SEVASTOPOL. 

January to September, 1855. 

The first month of 1855 found every department of govern¬ 
ment, and not least the Embassy at Constantinople, absorbed 
in the effort to remedy the effects of unpreparedness which 
had plunged the army in the Crimea into that state of sickness 
and depression and starvation that roused the indignation of 
the whole people of England. The two chief difficulties 
that hindered the proper provisioning and clothing of the 
men were the crowded and disorganized state of the little 
harbour of Balaklava, and the total effacement of all roads 
by the frost, snow, rain, and consequent deluge of mud. On 
6 January Lord Stratford wrote to the Commandcr-in-Chief, 
apologizing for what might appear as an officious interference, 
but strongly urging the employment of a body of labourers, 
which he offered to send at once from Constantinople, to make 
passable roads from the harbour to the camps, and also calling 
his attention in urgent but very friendly terms to the disorder 
that was still reigning at Balaklava. In the same letter he 
remarked that every officer he had seen, both French and 
English, believed that Sevastopol might be taken by assault 
without further delay, and that reports were gaining ground 
of the discontent of both armies at the hesitation of their 
gcncrals. A gloomy anticipation of failure had indeed begun 
to take the place of that cheerful spirit which had hitherto 
characterized the predictions of the soldiers, and there was a 
general belief that a fatal mistake had been made in not 
attacking the fortress from the north side immediately after 
the victory of the Alma. A letter from the ambassador to 
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Lord Clarendon early in January conveys some of these im¬ 
pressions :— 

The opinion strengthens that a great mistake was made in not 
attacking Sevastopol at first. We were next betrayed by our 
generosity. We gave up to our allies the position assigned to us, 
and undertook with smaller numbers to make approaches through a 
rocky soil, at a greater distance from the sea and with a wider extent 
of operations. Then came the natural consequences of excessive 
fatigue, and exposure to wet and cold, in the unwelcome forms of 
diarrhoea, fever, and cholera. Later again came the battles and the 
hurricane, calling forth the noblest qualities of our army, but leaving 
it thinned and harassed. Nor was this all. A suspicion awoke that 
want of foresight and inattention to warnings had raised the price of 
glory too high, sacrificing efficiency to renown. The siege is now to 
all appearance languishing and the troops are suffering mainly from 
two causes—want of practicable roads, and want of arrangement in 
managing the supplies. The road from Balaklava to the camp and 
trenches must be in an awful state, and I hear stories of neglect 
and mismanagement which would be incredible, if they were not 
so strongly averred. The elements unfortunately have continued to 
increase our difficulties, and while our means of success become 
more entangled, the object of our efforts would seem to be less 
assailable. I had observed till quite lately that croakers invariably 
ended by saying “Oh ! but we shall get into the place at last.” No 
such comforting conclusion now comes from their lips. The usual 
finale is an ominous shake of the head. Two mails have gone by 
without a cordial even from Rose ! 

It is possible at the same time that all this gloom may proceed 
from impatient and disappointed individuals. The particulars of 
difficulty maybe true, and still at headquarters a way to final success 
may be seen either through them or over them. There starlight and 
sunshine may flourish, while all around is wrapped in mist and appre¬ 
hension —solemque suum sua sidera noscant. If it be so, I wish the 
secret were less diligently kqpt, that symptoms of progress were more 
apparent, and the arrivals of sick less frequent.- 

Here I was interrupted, and I may say agreeably so, by the 
arrival of Mr. Beatty, the civil engineer. The idea of a railway being 
laid down in a few weeks tinges every cloud with hope and operates 
with the force of a cordial. There is still a perilous interval to be 
traversed, and if it be true that the army sickens at the rate of nearly 
a thousand a week, our present reduced force may be further reduced 
by a third before the basis of operations is put into regular communi¬ 
cation with the camp. For such a deplorable contingency a remedy 
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1855 ma y? however, be found in those reinforcements which you continue 

-to send out with such activity and perseverance. This is no triumph 

nix. 68 in itself; but it is an escape from calamity, and, time thus gained, a 
brighter season may crown our exertions with success. At all events, 
the prospect may give us heart to stand firm to our principles, and to 
shun the temptations of a plausible arrangement recommended by 
expediency and the pressure of the moment. 

Not that I mean to apply these terms to what you are doing. 
Your policy bears the stamp of a becoming resolution, and the inter¬ 
pretation which you have given to the Four Points 1 of departure for a 
negotiation is fairly adapted to European interests. I must have ex¬ 
pressed myself awkwardly in former letters to have given you a 
different impression of my notions. The points only require to be 
carried out , and I conclude from your correspondence that the 
Cabinet is bent on performing that act of justice to the world, if cruel 
complications do not impede the freedom of its action. 

It still remains to be seen whether Austria will march frankly 
along with us—that she can turn against us would seem to be 
impossible. If she only go so far as to neutralize Germany, Russia 
will surely find it difficult to hold out long against France and 
England. 

The effects of a continuous and systematic blockade have still to 
be tried, and the Czar, without having to dread the fate of his grand¬ 
father, may be strangled as effectually through the medium of trade 
and finance. 

I have already answered your appeal by stating in a former letter 
my very imperfect notions as to opening the Straits. I have now to 
add my desire that Sevastopol may, if possible, be turned into a free 
commercial port, and to repeat my conviction that no increase of 
territory could turn to the advantage of Turkey. With respect to the 
Principalities, making every allowance for situation and foreign influ¬ 
ence, I should be sorry to see them deprived of their present fair 
prospects of internal improvement; and if the war continues, not¬ 
withstanding the pacific possibilities which you have contributed to 
open in Vienna, I should not despair of having the barrier of Warsaw 
restored as the only effectual check to Russian encroachment on 
that side. 


1 The Four Points upon which the negotiations (which had never been entirely 
abandoned) for peace were founded were : 1. The abolition of the Russian 

Protectorate over the Danubian Principalities ; 2. The freedom of the Danube 
and its embouchures ; 3. The neutralization of the Black Sea and closing of the 
Straits to ships of war ; 4. The confirmation of the rights and immunities of the 
Christian subjects of the Porte without injury to the Sultan’s dignity and inde¬ 
pendence. 
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In saying this I do not mean a Polish revival at the expense of 
Austria and Prussia, but a return to the principle of conservation 
recognized at the Congress of Vienna, which in my humble judgment 
we ought never to have seen overthrown without a far stronger re¬ 
monstrance than the mildest of useless protests. The remnant of 
Polish independence connected with Russia by the Congress was a 
European Palladium which no inconvenience arising from rebellion 
could justify Russia in crushing. 


The arrival of an engineer, soon followed by English 
navvies, for the construction of a railway from Balaklava to 
the camps, did not interfere with Lord Stratford’s plan of 
sending labourers from Constantinople. Lord Raglan thank¬ 
fully accepted the suggestion, and, though there was some 
delay in consequence of the men at first refusing to go to a 
place which by all accounts seemed to be little better than a 
pest-hole, a thousand navvies were soon despatched and did 
excellent service. Lord Raglan’s reply to the ambassador’s 
suggestions of the 6th may be quoted here :— 

I have received your letter of the 6th instant, and I am very much 
obliged to you for taking so warm an interest in our proceedings, and 
for your suggestion, which I consider most valuable, for the employ¬ 
ment of labourers in the repair of the roads whom you can send us 
from Constantinople. 

I most gratefully and readily accept your offer, and will thank 
you to send up the five or six hundred men you speak of, or, what I 
should prefer, double the larger number as soon as possible. 

The greatest defects of Balaklava are the smallness of its harbour 
and the narrowness of the only road leading into the town. Men 
and beasts of burthen come there from all parts of the army for pro¬ 
visions, forage, and warm clothing, as well as for huts, and stores of 
every possible description. . . . 

The great want of all, however, is that of transport , coupled with 
the insufficient establishment of the Co?n?nissariat . The Commissary- 
General is not only charged with the supply of provisions and forage, 
but likewise with the custody and issue of stores of every description 
other than warlike. With officers for the former he is not adequately 
• supplied. For the latter duties not at all to any extent, and hence 
arises confusion, delay, and disappointment. 

The means of transport are very limited, wholly insufficient, and 
since the roads have become impassable for the Malta mule-carts the 
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5 men have frequently been obliged, despite their other duties, to fetch 
up their rations and warm clothing from Balaklava, a very positive 

38 grievance. 

The parcels for officers have become a formidable item for care 
and attention. They come by all vessels, frequently without advice, 
and are sometimes got rid of by the masters of ships without previous 
intimation. I have established a party for the receipt of these parcels 
and for their delivery, and the arrangement works very satisfactorily. 

The French army is very large, more than four times the size of 
ours, and the greater portion of it is either in reserve or placed as a 
corps of observation, with very limited duties to perform. Thus, 
therefore, the men have five nights out of the week to themselves, 
whilst our men are on duty every other night, or sometimes for 
several nights together. They are going to assist us, but the arrange¬ 
ment is one of great difficulty, and has already undergone much dis¬ 
cussion. I hope we have nearly come to a settlement since I began 
this letter. The administration of the French army is excellent. 
The i?itenda?ice , perfectly well understood, is complete in officers 
and men who are not combatants, and so is the hospital establish¬ 
ments. They have not made war in Africa since 1830 for nothing, 
and they have all these necessary adjuncts to an army upon a war 
footing before the war commenced. We had and still have ours to 
create. 

All through January there was unabated activity at the 
Embassy on behalf of the troops. The correspondence about 
procuring, shipping, conveying, and unlading supplies of food 
and clothing was uninterrupted. The deficiencies of our 
transport service had to be supplied with such assistance as 
the Turks could render; the deficiency of stores, by what 
could be purchased in the markets of Turkey; and for both 
these purposes the authority and constant vigilance of the 
Elchi had to be unceasingly exerted. More houses had to 
be obtained for the wounded, and before the month was out, 
the Sultan had parted with every available accommodation, 
including several of his palaces and private apartments. Just 
when it seemed impossible to discover a single empty house 
or stable, a requisition came from the Duke of Newcastle for 
the ambassador to find accommodation for 2,000 horses ; and 
somehow or other it was done. Hardly was this feat accom¬ 
plished when the Sardinian contingent, which had gallantly 
come to the assistance of the Allies, required a depot, and of 
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course it was to Lord Stratford, and not to Baron Tecco, their 
own representative, that they looked for the satisfaction of 
their needs. Telegraphs were to be established, and the 
British ambassador was the only person to procure the neces¬ 
sary firmans and vezirial letters. Even the Turkish forces 
could not obtain the stores and other supplies of which they 
stood in great need without his mediation. Demand after 
demand was made from England and from headquarters for 
every conceivable kind of assistance ; and it is very note¬ 
worthy, in reading through the unpublished despatches, how 
frequently the requirements of Lord Clarendon or the Duke 
of Newcastle had already been successfully anticipated by 
the Queen’s representative at Constantinople. But in spite of 
all the energy displayed by the Embassy, and also (when they 
awoke to the necessity) by the home authorities, such evils as 
had taken root at the seat of war were not to be speedily 
remedied. The report at the beginning of February was still 
far from encouraging, though not bad enough to justify the 
gloomy despair which marked every one of Lord Clarendon’s 
letters to the ambassador at this period, and indeed almost 
throughout the war. Lord Stratford wrote on 5 February:— 


I will not say that your letter of the 22 nd communicated its 
gloom to me, for my spirits were already much depressed by the sad 
state of things in the Crimea, contrasting as it does with our undi¬ 
minished requirements in policy and character, while harmonizing 
alas ! but too much with the official difficulties at home. I am 
sincerely grieved at what you tell me about the Duke of Newcastle. 
— I am convinced that he and Sidney Herbert are both as well-inten¬ 
tioned and zealous statesmen as ever embarked in a great and difficult 
political enterprize. But every whale must have a Jonah when the 
sea runs high, and, if the news from Bucharest be true, we shall soon 
learn that nothing short of a ministerial holocaust has satisfied the 
public wrath. Meanwhile I have no consolation to send you from 
the Crimea. In addition to our own shoals of sick, the French state 
that they have received 4,800 invalids within the last fortnight, and 
orders have been received to prepare for 3,000 or 4,000 more between 
sick and wounded. It is moreover stated on French authority 
that our effective does not exceed from 8,000 to 10,000 men, while the 
French themselves can boast no higher figure than 65,000, which, 
high as it is above ours, comes short of what was expected. I had 
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ventured to hope that cold weather would check the spread of 
disease, but in this also we are disappointed. The strange thing is 
that many officers, both French and English, maintain that the 
assault might be made with every prospect of success. Remembering 
what you told me of Canrobert’s opinions transmitted to Paris, I have 
tried to ascertain the language of French officers, and I am assured 
that it is generally sanguine as to the success of an assault. Among 
the painful apprehensions in prospect is the danger of our being too 
much reduced in numbers to share the triumph, if a triumph were 
achieved. These calamities make no difference in my unabated reli¬ 
ance on the spirit and resources of our countrymen, and if we can 
but tide over the breakers I firmly believe that the good old ship will 
find its way, as heretofore, with flying colours into a safe and glorious 
port. There is no denying, however, that the strain of the crisis may 
be too great even for her thick-ribbed sides, and that we may perish 
of hunger within sight of the land of plenty. 

The tide of misfortune, however, was on the turn. The 
winter was drawing to a close, and with it the spirits of the 
troops and the hopes of the commanders were rising. Sir 
George Brown, who had been absent on leave, on his return 
reported the change to Lord Stratford in cheery tones :— 

I found Lord Raglan and all his staff looking extremely well and 
in good spirits, and I was better satisfied with the personal appear¬ 
ance of the troops than I was prepared to expect. But I could 
scarcely have seen them under less favourable circumstances, for a 
rapid thaw had commenced after the storm of the previous day, and 
it was impossible to move from one tent to another without being 
over the ankles in mud and half-melted snow. 

Yet notwithstanding all this apparent discomfort the men seemed 
to be cheery and in good spirits, and the officers spoke hopefully of 
the future. They are now amply supplied with provisions and have 
fresh meat two or three days in the week, and the commanding 
officers and surgeons, one and all, assured me that the worst was 
passed, and that there was an evident change for the better as re¬ 
garded the health and efficiency of the men. Dressed up in their 
furs, sheep’s skins, and winter clothing, they look, to be sure, a motley 
set enough; but no one complains, and those that are left seem to be 
going on with their work with their accustomed good humour, and 
have all the appearance of vigorous health. 

Most of the regiments have got up wooden huts for their hospitals, 
and some of them have nearly half of their men under a similar de- 
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scription of cover; but the transport of the army has been so entirely 
broken up and destroyed, that this has been accomplished by means 
of the kit-horses and mules of the officers alone, and it is highly 
creditable to the public spirit of these gentlemen to observe that not 
a single officer in my division has as yet provided any other cover 
for himself than his tent, and that they all appear to have determined 
to provide for their men before thinking of themselves. 


What now perplexed the onlookers was the marked 
hesitation of the French. Mr. Kinglakc, the revelations of 
the French War Office, and the Russian Diplomatic Study, 
have since thrown a Hood of light upon the designs of Louis 
Napoleon, but it is clear from Lord Stratford’s letters that no 
suspicion of the Emperor’s interference was at the time enter¬ 
tained cither at the British headquarters or at the Embassy. 
'Flic common explanation was that Canrobcrt was afraid of the 
responsibility of ordering an assault before his reinforcements 
arrived. A letter from Sir E. Lyons expresses this opinion 


You will have heard from Lord Raglan, no doubt, that Canrobcrt, 
although he has nearly ninety thousand men here, talks of being 
C£ driven into the sea, 51 and has been crying that Omar Pasha should 
come here with all of his troops who are not required for the defences 
of Kupatoria. Lord Raglan sees many objections to this, and so do 
I, and it is now arranged that when all is ready for the assault of 
Sevastopol, Omar is to come here with 20,000 or 25,000 men for a 
few days only, and then return to Kupatoria, whence with 50,000 
men, including a considerable force in cavalry and a due proportion 
of artillery, he will materially contribute to the expulsion of the 
Russians from the Crimea. 

I much fear that Canrobcrt, though personally as full of courage 
as a forest full of lions, is too cautious for an enterprise of this kind. 

Lord Raglan’s equanimity is hardly disturbed by even this on¬ 
slaught of the Knglish press, and the simultaneous arrival of General 
Simpson and the approaching arrival of the Commission. 1 almost 
begin to doubt whether our institutions are compatible with vigorous 
warfare. As I think I said to you some months ago, I know that I 
said so to Sir James Graham, the success of this expedition must 
materially depend upon what Canrobcrt really is, and now more 
than ever, for his large force by the side of our small one naturally 
gives them preponderating weight in conferences ; the men we 
have are now, thank God, the picture of health and in high spirits, 
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well fed and well clothed, the railroad progressing rapidly, and all 
that one sees looks couleur de rose , but I am told that we have still 
many sick. I believe that we have 23,000 capable of going into 
action. 

We have no correct knowledge of the force of the enemy, but 
I believe they have on paper about 100,000. An Englishman who 
escaped yesterday from Sevastopol says that we might have walked 
into it after the battle of Alma. 

Lord Stratford was soon able to test the soundness of 
these views with his own eyes. In one of the few autobio¬ 
graphical fragments which he wrote concerning the period of 
the Crimean War, he describes his first visit to the scene of 
operations:— 

“ I went twice to the Crimea, the first time at Lord 
Raglan’s request, the second under instructions from home. 
If ever the characters of a thorough gentleman and gallant 
soldier were contained in one person Lord Raglan was the 
man. Companion in arms and friend of Wellington, heir of 
that great commander’s military principles, he was naturally 
chosen to conduct the war against Russia in concert with our 
allies the French. More than a generation had passed away 
from the time of the battle of Waterloo to that in which he 
went forth at the head of our Crimean expedition. Vast 
changes had taken place in the interval. I will not say that 
England had declined from her warlike spirit, that, to use a 
well-known expression, 


Longoque togae tranquillior usu 
Dedidicit jam pace ducem ; 

but certain it is that her habits of military practice had been 
entirely interrupted, except in India, and that new ideas, 
at least in degree, had sprung up with regard to the instru¬ 
ments of warfare, the comfort of the soldier, and the duty of 
the officer. These causes of increased difficulty in the conduct 
of a campaign were magnified by the critical activity of the 
press, the livelier sensibilities of the public, and other circum¬ 
stances peculiar to the scene of operations. 
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“ The spring was advancing in the second year of the war 1855 
when I received Lord Raglan’s invitation. I embarked without 
any unnecessary delay in the steamer Caradoc , commanded by /RT ' 68 
Captain Derriman, and landed after an easy passage in the 26 A P ril 
narrow but picturesque harbour of Balaklava, which was then 
crowded with our shipping. Lord Raglan paid us the com¬ 
pliment of a visit, and I rode up to headquarters, the ladies 
remaining on board. The wretched state of the roads, which 
had been a principal source of suffering in winter, no longer 
existed.' I had sent up a thousand hired labourers from 
Constantinople as soon as I was at liberty to do so, and, what 
was more to the purpose, a number of navvies had recently 
arrived from England. In other respects as well as in this 
the pressure of unforeseen difficulties had ceased ; but the 
operations against Sevastopol made no marked progress, and 
plans of attack on other more distant points were suspended 
by considerations which did not originate on our side. Lord 
Raglan proposed that I should take part in the councils which 
were held between the respective commanders, but I thought 
it prudent to decline an honour that would convey with it 
a certain degree of responsibility and no adequate usefulness. 

He told me that it had been agreed in council to send an 
expedition to Kerch, but that his French colleague a few 
hours later had receded from the agreement: during my 
short visit Canrobert changed his mind about three times. 1 
A day or two after my arrival a review of the French army 
took place. It was a very pleasing sight. The troops 
appeared to be in excellent condition, and their gay well- 
ordered step in marching was prettily set off by the vivan- 
dieres, who, in smart costumes at each end of the lines, kept 
pace with the soldiers. I was so near their general that we 
could hold converse with each other while the march went on. 

So good an opportunity of saying a word in Lord Raglan’s 
sense was not to be lost. I expressed my admiration of the 
gallant bearing and spirited movement of th 6 troops, with 
a hint in conclusion that it was a pity to delay their active 
employment against the enemy. The general replied in his 

1 It is only fair to add that recent publications have traced Canrobert’s vacil¬ 
lations to the direct interference of Louis Napoleon. 
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own language: * Ah! monsieur l’ambassadeur, lcs con¬ 

sequences d’un insucces dans la guerre sont tres graves/ 

‘ Sans doute, monsieur le general,' I rejoined, at some little 
risk of causing displeasure; ‘ mais il me parait que le plus 
grand des insucces c’est de ne rien faire/ 

“No one seemed to apprehend an attack. The siege 
operations continued, but they were directed against the 
outward forts, particularly the Mamelon, and until they were 
reduced Sevastopol could not be assailed with effect Lord 
Raglan and his staff occupied a house at no great distance 
from the French headquarters, and a room was kindly 
allotted to me within its precincts. One evening after dark 
we heard firing on the French line. The moon was up, 
horses were ordered, and I joined the party from mere 
curiosity. We rode to a point known as the White House, and 
a little beyond fell in with General Canrobert. We were on 
high ground, and in a valley below an action was going on 
between a portion of his troops and a Russian detachment. 
We could not see them, but we were near enough to hear 
their shouts and to perceive the flashes of their muskets. 
Shells were at the same time careering in the air in our 
direction, but from too great a distance to reach us. Messages 
came in from time to time, and the general, taking me into a 
little hut, allowed me to see them. I do not remember which 
party got the better of the other. The engagement in fact 
was of little consequence, except to those who were personally 
concerned in it. 

“ On another occasion I rode out with Lord Raglan into 
the valley, where the battle of Ralaklava took place. It was 
a striking scene, and the form of the ground made it easy 
to understand with what disadvantages our cavalry had to 
contend. Conceive a long shallow valley sloping gradually 
to a gorge, with batteries on each side from one commanding 
point to another and a crowning battery in front, that is, in 
the gorge itself. It would seem probable that the charge of 
our cavalry up this formidable pass—if pass be not too strong 
a word—was a consequence of some misapprehension of the 
orders, and it may be remembered that the officer, who 
conveyed the order to Lord Lucan in a stimulating, if not 
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insulting, manner, was killed by a shot from some battery just 
as the forward movement began. Lord Cardigan told me 
that he passed within the first battery while the nearest gun 
was going off, and I presume that the battery must have been 
taken, had it not been backed by a corps of Russian infantry. 
As it was, the enterprize had no result but that of displaying 
the gallantry of our troops and raising some question as to 
the conduct of their commander on the retreat. 

“ I had a fancy for going into the trenches under an im¬ 
pression, as in fairness I must add, that the chances were very 
much against my being personally the worse for a brief visit 
to their position. With this purpose in view I accompanied 
my host one afternoon, but, whether intentionally or not, he 
exhausted the time in making inquiries or giving directions, 
and we were finally obliged to gallop home for dinner without 
any adventurous experiment. 

“ All that I have related above took place in the months 
of April-May, 1855. I went at the beginning of May to 
Eupatoria with Sir Edmund Lyons, and on board the ship 
which carried his flag. Eupatoria was then in possession 
of a Turkish division commanded by Omar Pasha. I was 
received at the landing by the Pasha and his numerous party, 
dressed out in full uniform. Their finery made me feel 
ashamed of my plain clothes, which I had no means of chang¬ 
ing, especially when I was called upon to mount a fidgetty 
charger accoutred in the Eastern fashion. Nor was the feeling 
of awkwardness diminished when I had to pass a saluting 
battery with my hat in hand, and an air of undisturbed 
serenity. 

‘ The troops were drawn out in line along the ramparts 
of the town, and observing that their persons were consider¬ 
ably exposed to missiles in that position, I was told, in reply 
to my inquiry, that they were expected neither to duck nor 
to swerve however near the enemy’s shot might come. This 
puts me in mind of what I had been told by a veteran admiral 
many years before. His story was that serving at a battery 
in Corsica, when the French were defending that island, he 
saw Lord Nelson come up and plant his telescope towards a 
redoubt from which the French were firing. His lordship, 
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being asked what the enemy were about, replied, ‘ You will 
hardly believe it, but those fellows duck when the shot pass 
over their heads.’ I knew, said my admiral, what he meant, 
for heads at our battery had gone down under fire just before. 
I kept silence, he added, till a fresh volley came, and Nelson 
had ducked in company with the rest of us. Then I thought 
my time had come, and I said, ‘You see, my lord, the bravest 
are not exempt from the common instinct. Y hethci the 
Turks, as fatalists, were or were not expected to be more than 
men, it is certain that they kept possession of Eupatoria to 
the end of the war. 

“ As for myself and party, we returned to Constantinople 
with the satisfaction of having' witnessed a most inteiesting 
scene, and being entitled to entertain a reasonable hope of 
final success. There were other elements in this feeling of 
satisfaction. We left the army in health and relieved from all 
unusual privations, with an absence of any apparent differences 
between the respective commanders, and a most cordial under¬ 
standing between the land and sea services in our own part 
of the expedition.” 

Lord George Paget, in his interesting Crimean Jmenial, 
has recorded an amusing incident of the ambassador’s visit. 
Lord Raglan, it appears, on riding down to welcome his Ex¬ 
cellency, had ordered the Household troops to form a guard 
of honour. But here an unforeseen difficulty arose. By the 
a privileges of the Guards ” those distinguished regiments 
could not present arms to anyone below the royal rank; and 
so Lord Stratford had to wait an hour or more on board ship 
till the Highlanders could be hurried up to do him honour ! 
Lord George describes the sensation made by the ambassador 
and the party of ladies as they rode round the position at 
Balaklava up to the Crow’s Nest; and again when the Elchi 
and the Commander-in-Chief made a stately progress by 
water, followed by their staffs, round the vessels which were 
destined for the first expedition to Kerch. Lord George Paget 
had a special reason for remembering the occasion, for the 
visitors included his beautiful wife, who had been the 
guest of Lady Stratford ever since she had arrived in 
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Turkey. From a complete stranger Lady George soon be¬ 
came almost one of the family, and during those long months 
of anxiety it was to her that the ambassador owed the chief 
pleasure of his brief moments of relaxation. There was a 
perpetual stream of people passing to and fro between Con¬ 
stantinople and the seat of war, and, whether they were 
strangers or acquaintances, Lord and Lady Stratford con¬ 
sidered them as their natural guests and shewed them every 
possible kindness and boundless hospitality. 

Extracts from two letters relating to this visit to the 
Crimea may, at the risk of repetition, be introduced here :— 

Alas ! there is but one thing of which I can give you a positive 
assurance—namely, that if Lord Raglan’s opinion had prevailed, or 
rather if his colleague had kept to the agreement , the assault would be 
in progress at this very moment under my eyes. You will have from 
better authority than mine an explanation of the circumstances to 
which I allude. They present a melancholy picture of the difficulties 
with which our noble 'army has to deal. It has the weakness of in¬ 
adequate numbers, not always to be overcome even by heroic valour, 
and it is condemned to witness a want of energy and steadiness of 
purpose which might serve to paralyse the efficiency of any amount 
of numbers. 

It is quite true that one ought to be on the spot in order to con¬ 
ceive the extent of the operations, and the difficulties of the ground. 
Siege, there is none. Two parties are engaged in lighting with each 
other by means of advanced trenches and earthwork batteries, one 
of them having the advantage of a town and arsenal behind it with 
stationary defences in aid of the advancing attack. ' I have read 
enough in my small compass to know that an enemy under such cir¬ 
cumstances must necessarily have the advantage. What I find most 
general, as matter of opinion, is that the place might have been taken 
at first, and would have been if common sense had not been over¬ 
ruled by the suggestions of science. All that I hear of Lord Raglan’s 
decision and firmness is greatly to his credit ; but with so many 
delicate considerations, I will not say to warp his judgment, but to 
arrest execution, the engineering on one side and French colleagues 
on the other, there is little room for surprize that the “ poor cat in the 
adage” should come so often into play. Another general impression 
is that the Russian outworks can be carried, though the success 
would only, in the first instance, afford an opportunity, which, how¬ 
ever, is indispensable, of knowing whether the possession of them 
would enable the Allies to get into the fortress. . . . 
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Canrobert, who has just been here to call on me, says that on the 
10th of May the reinforcements will be here, amounting, as he 
declares, to 70,000 men, including the Sardinians, and that no time 
will then be lost in taking a decisive measure against the enemy’s 
fortifications. He speaks in the highest terms of the English army. 
I told him in confidence, that almost all the officers I had seen were 
for an immediate attack. He said he was aware of it as to the 
inferior officers of both armies, but that fifteen out of twenty of the 
superior officers were for waiting for reinforcements. 

I observed that General Canrobert spoke in the course of conver¬ 
sation with great emphasis of Simpheropol as if he considered that 
the vital point of the Russians. It is possible that his thoughts were 
turned rather in that direction than to the attack of Sevastopol on 
the arrival of reinforcements. 


I rejoice that you approved of my visit to the Crimea. To me it 
was a most interesting excursion ; and I agree with you in hoping that 
it may have been of some comfort, if not of any use, to Lord Raglan. 
In common with the generality of our officers he reckoned more upon 
Vienna than I have been accustomed to do. My language on that 
subject was not agreeable to him ; but he was glad to shew me over 
the ground, to perceive that I comprehended his difficulties, ap - 
preciated his improvements, and knew where the causes of inaction 
principally lay. His noble bearing, his cheerfulness, his courage and 
consideration for others, are the brilliant points of his character; but 
time will tell upon the best, and his disposition does not inspire .that 
energy which is so necessary to make all the departments draw well 
together. In Gordon Cumming’s book of African field-sports there 
is a description of a Cape waggon with its span of twenty oxen stuck 
fast in the channel of a river, and extricated only when all the 
waggoners cracked their long whips at the same moment and kept 
them going. I thought of it when I was on the plateau, and wished 
that some one else had thought of it sooner. The effects of the first 
imbroglio have not entirely vanished; but the appearance of health and 
cheerfulness among the troops gratified me much, and all that related 
to their diet, clothing, and condition in the hospitals was either quite 
satisfactory or in a way to become so. Traces of pigheadedness and 
confusion still, I believe, linger about the Commissariat, and the 
fever, which has shaken sundry of its younger members, has spared 
with singular perverseness the grey veteran at its head. Old Boxer, 
who was out of his element here, has performed miracles at Bala- 
klava, where, however, I understand that, since the arrival of the 
Sardinians, the shipping has become more crowded than ever. A fire 
or an attack there might be attended with awful consequences. Our 
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three principal difficulties now may be referred to the over-caution 
of our mercurial colleagues, to the backwardness of our land-trans- 
port service, and the deficiencies of our steam conveyance. Ihese 
drags upon our activity may occasion other difficulties by affording 
time for Russian reinforcements to arrive, by exposing our troops to 
the hot season, and by keeping such numbers together at a time and 
in a place where water may become scarce. 

You are aware how much I have deplored from the beginning 
those hesitations and entanglements which have often damped the 
spirit and impeded the progress of our operations. They were 
difficult, perhaps even impossible, to avoid in the outset ; but I had 
hoped that, in proportion as the inconvenience was felt, and as the 
Western alliance gained confidence, they would be shaken off and 
that a more single-minded unfettered prosecution of the war would 
be obtained. Such, if I understand you right, was your own hope 
and view; nor did you seem to be less disappointed than I was at 
the course of negotiation pursued under the shadow of Austria, and 
brought at length to a final stand, even in the estimation of Count 
Buol, at the thirteenth protocol, an ill-omened number, well suited 
to what may be fairly called a Russian benefit . 

It is exactly because our difficulties are so great that we stand in 
need of a clear field and an unclogged use of our energies. We 
cannot afford to go on manoeuvring for ever in a jungle. We ought 
by this time to know whether we can rely on France, whether 
Austria will go to war for us, whether our own people mean as 
much as they pretend. My creed as to these matters may be stated 
in few words : I believe in the spirit, resolution, and resources of 
the United Kingdom ; I believe that Austria is with us up to the 
verge of war and not beyond ; I believe that we may count upon the 
French Emperor; I believe that, without the belligerent cooperation 
of Austria, the two great maritime Powers together may bring Russia 
to terms ; and I am furthermore persuaded that, if we do not accom¬ 
plish that purpose, and put the seal on our success by obtaining 
material as well as diplomatic guarantees, we shall have to pass 
through years of bitter unavailing repentance. 

No doubt we have hazards to incur as well as sacrifices to make. 
But would not a patched-up peace have also its hazards and its 
sacrifices ? Surely the answer is “yes,”—with this difference, that in 
one case even failure would leave us the resource of unstained, un¬ 
questioned honour, while in the other, success itself would consign us 
to the weakness of conscious shame. 

Among the causes for dissatisfaction which weighed upon 
Lord Stratford’s mind, none perhaps was more keenly felt 
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than the excessive disparity between the two armies of the 
Allies. It galled his national pride to see the French out¬ 
numbering the British troops in the proportion of at least 
four to one. Not only was the disparity injurious to the 
success of the siege, inasmuch as our men were numerically 
incapable of working and holding the wide extent of front 
which was allotted to them, without undue and consequently 
injurious physical strain ; but the comparative insignificance 
of the British army brought the credit and prestige of England 
so low that her commanders found themselves compelled to 
give way to the superior influence of the French, even when 
there was no doubt that the latter were in the wrong. The 
effects of this disparity were felt as much in the Embassy as 
at headquarters. M. Benedetti, the French charge d’affaires, 
who presided over the Legation pending the arrival of M. 
Baraguay d’Hilliers’ successor, was unwearying in his efforts 
to counteract Lord Stratford’s influence in every possible or 
impossible way. Fie intrigued with those of the Ottoman 
ministers who were known to be hostile to the Great Elclii in 
order to defeat every movement that was specially dear to 
England. He took advantage of Lord Stratford’s absence for 
ten days in the Crimea to persuade the Sultan to recall his 
brother in law, Mohammed Ali, a notorious criminal, who had 
murdered one of his concubines, had been guilty of peculation 
and downright treason, and had at last been sent into exile. 
Freed from the control of Reshid, who immediately resigned 
on hearing of the recall of Mohammed Ali, and aided by 
this wretch and Riza the Seraskier, an old foe of the Elchi, 
M. Benedetti plotted to bring about the fall of Omar Pasha, 
the generalissimo of the Ottoman forces, partly because Riza 
personally disliked Omar, but more because the latter enjoyed 
to a certain extent the confidence of the British ambassador ; 
and it was largely owing to this sinister influence that Omar 
was not on his way to the relief of Kars long before he actually 
departed. Soon after Lord Stratford’s return from the Crimea 
these plots bore fruit in the sudden resignation of the general¬ 
issimo. The ostensible ground was the decision of the 
Seraskier to withdraw five thousand men from the force under 
Omar’s command, which was then usefully employed in hold- 
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ing the important position of Eupatoria. It was a vciy 
adroit move of the anti-English party, for it fell upon the 
Elchi as well as upon the general in whom he trusted. If 
Omar’s resignation were accepted, his successor would of 
course be in the French interest, whereas if he were retained 
on condition of keeping his five thousand men, a favourite 
scheme of the ambassador would probably be wrecked. 

This favourite scheme was the reinforcement of the small 
army of England in the Crimea by a Contingent of twenty 
thousand efficient Turkish troops, paid, clothed, and fed at 
the cost of England and officered by Englishmen. The plan, 
which went a good way towards reducing the disparity of 
the French and English armies, had taken firm root in Lord 
Stratford’s mind as soon as the losses in the autumn battles 
and the subsequent sickness began to bring down the British 
force to so insignificant a figure as about ten thousand effi¬ 
cient troops. He took advantage of a private audience of the 
Sultan, at which his Majesty shewed an unusual amount of 
ill-humour, to counteract this display and turn Abdu-l-Mcjid’s 
thoughts on pleasanter subjects than the cause of irritation, 
by suggesting this plan of a Turkish Contingent, to be in the 
pay of England. The Sultan was evidently pleased, and Lord 
Stratford quickly wrote to sound Lord Clarendon privately on 
the subject. Instructions soon arrived authorizing an official 
proposal of the plan to the Porte; in December 1854 the 
Turkish ministers agreed to it without hesitation, and in 
February, 1855, a convention was duly signed. Steps were 
shortly taken to carry the scheme into effect. A somewhat 
similar plan had been already tried. An energetic, if some¬ 
what hasty, officer had scoured both European and Asiatic 
Turkey in search of those irregulars (or Bashi-Bozuks—a term 
which means merely soldiers of no particular uniform, “ rag¬ 
tag and bobtail ”), who were known, from his name, as “ Beat- 
son’s Horse : ” he subsequently found a congenial chief of the 
staff, well acquainted with the habits of the Bashi-Bozuk, in 
Captain Richard Burton ; and Dr. Humphrey Sand with, since 
famous also as a judge of atrocities, had shewn himself in 
1854 active in recruiting the force of those irregulars whose 
proceedings in later days so justly roused his indignation. 
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“Beatson’s Horse” however was not part of the Turkish 
Contingent ; it belonged to an earlier period, and was in the 
pay of the Turkish and not the English Government. It was 
only in September 1855, after an unfortunate misunderstand¬ 
ing, which was followed by Beatson’s retirement and a subse¬ 
quent trial at law, that this body of cavalry was transferred 
to Shumla, where the Turkish Contingent, under the command 
of General Vivian, was stationed, under orders to proceed to 
Eupatoria. The force had been raised without depriving 
Omar Pasha of the five thousand ; the Seraskier had been de¬ 
posed ; the generalissimo had withdrawn his resignation ; and 
Lord Raglan had congratulated the ambassador on his success 
in appeasing the Pasha’s wrath : “ It is a wonderful achieve¬ 
ment ” he wrote, 5 June, only three weeks before his death, 
“ and you certainly did not let the grass grow under your feet. 

The Turkish Contingent, after being reviewed with no 
small feeling of pride and satisfaction by the ambassador who 
had prompted and carried out its formation, departed for the 
seat of war ; but its arrival, owing to the premature peace 
negotiations, was not destined to exercise any material effect 
upon the enemy. 

“ The war came to so early a close that the troops in our 
pay had no opportunity of shewing their prowess, but neither 
did they afford any grounds of complaint. Even the irregulars 
submitted with good will to the command of Christian officers 
and to a degree of discipline which they had not previously 
undergone. On returning to their respective provinces they 
expressed so much satisfaction with the good treatment they 
had experienced in our service that when the Indian Mutiny 
broke out it would have been easy to raise an auxiliary force 
from among the population of their creed. I apprized the 
Sultan of the offers which had reached me to that effect, and 
probably with some expression of surprize, for he said in reply, 
‘You do not know my people; they are naturally grateful 
for your assistance in the war, and the question in India is 
not one of religion.’ The Bashi-Bozuks were never wanting 
in military courage. The crimes, by which they had earned 
a bad name, were the necessary consequences of ill-usage on 
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the part of their commanders, who cheated them of their pay 
and let them loose for subsistence upon the countries which 
they passed through or occupied. Habits of pillage led them 
by easy transition to murder, rape, and other acts of violence 
and cruelty. I have always thought that except in cases of 
latent insanity, or inveterate depravity of nature, the human 
heart is to be reached by good treatment under any kind of 
clothes or adverse condition.’ 

In recording the progress of Lord Stratford’s plan for 
reinforcing the British army in the Crimea we have anticipated 
the order of events. Several months before the Contingent 
received its marching orders, a great assault upon Sevastopol 
had been attempted, and had failed ; and this disaster had 
been followed on 28 June by the death of Lord Raglan. Not 
long after this the Elchi again visited the Crimea. It was 
the month of August, and the visitor little suspected how near 
was the final triumph for which all were so eagerly longing. 
The account of this second excursion is given in the last frag¬ 
ment of autobiography which will be quoted. 

“ The object of my second visit to the Crimea was to invest 
several of our officers with the Order of the Bath. Little 
more than three months had passed since the first. Lord 
Raglan had died in the interval, and the chief command had 
devolved upon General Simpson. No action of decided con¬ 
sequence had taken place in the field since the days of Bala- 
klava and Inkerman. The siege operations were still going 
on against the outward forts, but the town and arsenal of 
Sevastopol were not yet bombarded, and the attack on the 
defences of the harbour under the special command of Sir E. 
Lyons had been more distinguished by the habitual bravery 
of our seamen than by any decisive result. The Caradoc did 
not return to its former anchorage at Balaklava, but took up 
a position nearer to Sevastopol and the Allied squadrons. 
There was some inconvenience in this, the distance from head¬ 
quarters being considerable and to be traversed only on horse¬ 
back. Consequently I saw more of our naval than of our 
military commanders, particularly • Sir Edmund Lyons and 
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355 Admiral Houston Stewart, the former a man of active mind 
— eager for distinction, and striving incessantly by thought and 
68 deed to carry out the object of the day, the latter an officer of 
merit, never lagging in the performance of duty, and a most 
agreeable companion. The Sardinians with judicious foresight 
were now taking part in the war. They had thrown in their 
lot with the belligerent Allies, and their contingent, commanded 
by General La Marmora, was encamped eastward beyond 
Sir Colin Campbell’s position at and near Balaklava. The 
:le f Russians not long before had made an advance on that side 
with a certain display of force, but being effectively opposed, 
:* their plan, whatever it was, had ended in their retreat. The 
attempt had been followed by a state of inaction on that side 
of the lines, which w r as put to trial one day in my presence. 
I accompanied the French commander on a visit to the Sar¬ 
dinian quarters, and on our ride thither we halted on open 
ground in front of a steep declivity garnished half way up 
with a strong Russian battery. Our party was numerous. 
The officers composing it were in uniform, and Pelissier him¬ 
self wore a white African burnous, which fluttered with every 
motion of his horse, and offered a tempting mark for gunners 
in the opposite fort. Not a shot however was fired, and after 
stopping some little while without the slightest molestation 
we went on to the Sardinian encampment, where we found an 
abundance of good cheer and a most enjoyable repose. 

“ The ceremony, for which I was sent to the Crimea, took 
place under canvas at the British headquarters. Such 
arrangements as a camp could afford to express the dignity 
of the occasion were carefully prepared. It was my business 
to sit in a sort of extemporized state-chair, to make three or 
four little speeches suggested severally by the merits of the 
intended knights, and finally to lay my sword upon the 
shoulders of each when invested with the star and ribband of 
the Order. The commanders-in-chief of both armies and their 
respective staffs assisted. We were all within hearing of the 
guns which almost continually announced the progress of the 
siege and suggested solemn thoughts. Sir Edmund Lyons 
was singular in receiving a second Grand Cross, the civil deco¬ 
ration having been already conferred upon him. Among 
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his colleagues in honour was General Sir Harry Jones, an 
engineer officer of distinguished reputation. He was confined 
to his tent by illness, and I thought it my duty to convey the 
insignia to his bedside, a trial of patience for those who had 
to wait my return, which they all bore—Marshal Pelissier the 
foremost—with remarkable courtesy. To my great regret, 
and without my knowledge, the reporters of the press were 
refused admittance. Something on their side had occurred to 
irritate the officers ; but their exclusion was not the less re¬ 
sented by those to whom it was an occasion of disappointment 
and vexation.” 

Hardly had Lord Stratford left the Crimea when the south 
side of Sevastopol fell into the besiegers’ hands (8 September). 
The ambassador’s joy at the great news, however, was clouded 
by the fear that the Allies would be satisfied with this success, 
instead of following it up, and bringing Russia to her knees. 
He foresaw a temporary “ shortcoming ” peace, which would 
only leave the struggle to be fought over again. In this 
dread he wrote to Lord Clarendon:— 

To judge from the first remarks or questions of my German col¬ 
leagues, you will be earnestly solicited to make peace now that the 
great arsenal of the Black Sea has fallen. It may sound hard-hearted, 
and it is certainly against my private feelings and wishes, to express 
the thought, but nevertheless I do think that for our own national 
honour and European interest we - have still more exertions to make 
before we can satisfactorily return the sword to its scabbard. 

In justice the Russians have no indulgence to expect from us. 
Having reduced the Russia of accumulated power , we have to guard 
against the Russia of prospective growth. This, I imagine, might be 
effected by interposing a barrier of independent neutrals along the 
whole frontier. The Principalities are already better than indepen¬ 
dent. The remaining part of the line seems to offer more difficulty 
as to the arrangement in peace than to acquisition in war. 

This, on the side of Georgia, would open a noble field for British 
valour and energy ?iext year^ after the ground shall have been tried by 
Omar Pasha this autumn , and the results, if successful, would be in 
their character compe?isatory as to our military credit in Europe, and 
highly influential as to our political power in Asia. 

It may be presumed that Russia is not yet quite prepared to 
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1855 accept such terms of peace. But Russia must be losing her self- 

- confidence from day to day, and in a nation of superstitious slaves, 

jet. 68 when devotion is puzzled, and fear of authority relaxed, to say no¬ 
thing of pressure on trade and property, the spirit of resistance declines 
rapidly, and the moral preparation for peace on any terms makes 
progress in proportion. A bold advance from Eupatoria, or some 
other well-selected point, would probably be attended with success 
beyond our expectation ; but to produce its full effect the Russians 
ought not to be allowed time for looking about them and recovering 
their breath. 

I abstain from pushing the speculation further, and I have already 
betrayed my conviction that enough is done or in progress even now 
to secure a complete satisfaction on the Four Points ; but surely our 
title to more solid guarantees and a more perfect settlement grows 
naturally out of a larger amount of hazard, sacrifice and success on 
our side. It can hardly be denied that in such matters a heavy 
responsibility attaches to unseasonable moderation. It may justly be 
said that the duty of Governments, who have required so much of 
their subjects, is to take care that the profits of the sickle shall be 
equal to the labours of the plough. 


Sir Edmund Lyons was as impatient as the Elchi for some 
forward movement which should prove that we were not 
content with the successes we had gained, but were resolved 
to beat Russia back to a safe frontier both in Europe and 
Asia. Something of this appears in a letter written a week 
after the entry of the Allies :— 


From Sir 
E. Lyons, 
Royal 
Albert , 
off Sevas¬ 
topol, 

15 Sept. 


I thank you for your hearty congratulations on the fall of Sevas¬ 
topol. I wish that we were doing something to follow up the blow 
which, physically as well as morally, has been tremendous for the 
Russians ; but, alas ! Marshal Pelissier is reposing upon his laurels and 
receiving compliments, and less likely to do anything than he was 
when the tempting baton was glittering before his eyes. 

The question of moving Omar’s troops from the Crimea [to relieve 
Kars] was summarily settled by Pelissier producing an order from the 
Emperor not to sanction any reduction of the forces, or the departure 
of any of Omar Pasha’s army unless replaced by equal numbers of 
equal value. Since that, General Simpson has been directed to place 
the Contingent at Eupatoria instead of Balaklava. 

We believe that the Russians lost 15,000 men, killed and wounded, 
on the 8th, but we have no idea where the remainder now are, and it 
is melancholy to think that on this, the eighth day since the capture 
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of the place, we are doing nothing, absolutely nothing, to follow up 
the blow. Seldom have I been more astonished than in seeing the 
devastation produced by the lire of the Boxer guns. It confirms the 
opinion I have always expressed that we ought not to have opened 
our fire in the spring until we were prepared to keep it up until the 
place surrendered; for it would have been impossible for the enemy 
to have strengthened their weaker points or to have repaired damages 
if we had maintained a continuous fire. 

Oh, what a place is this Sebastopol ! such a harbour, such docks, 
such resources even now after the protracted siege, all shewing what a 
depot it was at the threshold of the Bosphorus. 

The opinions of those on the spot, however, went for 
little in the Peace negotiations. Just when our army was in 
splendid health and spirits, when the defects of transport and 
commissariat had been overcome, when 20,000 sturdy Turks 
had been enrolled and disciplined by Englishmen to swell the 
muster roll of our forces, when Russia was all but on her 
knees ; just then the golden opportunity was let slip, the 
armies were suffered to lie inactive, while diplomatists were 
gulled into negotiations for a false peace, which left Russia 
almost untouched, instead of making any further encroach¬ 
ments, not only in Europe, but above all in Asia, impossible 
so long as treaties have force. But the peace had not yet 
been signed, and in the autumn of 1855 there was still hope 
that England might prevent such a disaster as a surrender of 
all that she had striven for. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE SURRENDER OF KARS . 

i85S- 

As Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, one day towards the close 
of the eventful year 1855, sat before his desk, strewn with 
despatches, reports, orders, requisitions, and all the other 
material of an immense official correspondence during a great 
war, a letter was brought to him which carried back his 
thoughts to the very beginning of his career at Constanti¬ 
nople. It was signed “ Your ancien secretaire perpetuel, 
D. B. Morier,” and it announced the death of the old ambas¬ 
sador, Sir Robert Adair, under whose benevolent sway they 
had both won their first experiences of diplomatic work in 
Turkey nearly half a century before. “ My dear Canning,” 
wrote Morier, “ you must let me still address you by that old 
familiar name, while, like Pharaoh's chief butler, ‘ I do re¬ 
member my faults this day,' and no longer delay to fulfil the 
promise I made some months ago to our dear old Chief of 
times past, now in his grave. He was very veiy aged, and well 
he might be at ninety-two,—but although failing both in sight 
and hearing, and in the memory of recent trifles, his hearts 
7 nemory was as retentive as ever, and of you he never spoke 
without the most warm expressions of affection and sincerest 
regard, making me promise that whenever I wrote to you I 
would not fail to convey them to you with the special assur¬ 
ance of these his unaltered sentiments.” The younger man,— 
and he was but one year short of seventy,—w r as deeply moved 
by this message from the old master who had taught him 
diplomacy in 1809. “ It has touched my heart,” he said 

<c and brought tears into my eyes.” 
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As he read the words, his mind wandered back to those 
early days at Stambol, when life was in its morning glow, 
and the world lay before him like a country to be explored. 
He had seen much of that world in the forty-seven years 
which had passed since then. To use, as he would have 
done, the words of his favourite author, multum ilk et terris 
jactatics et alto. On the very spot where he and Adair had 
held converse together he could now stand and contemplate 
the work of a life already long. He remembered the Treaty of 
Bucharest, his first, and in his own eyes always his greatest, 
triumph. He thought of the brilliant throng at Vienna, and 
the sudden shock, like the boom of a distant gun, when the 
news came that the “ Enemy of Europe ” was again at large. 
His thoughts quickly sped from the tidings of Waterloo, 
which blazed forth like a beacon fire in the midst of “ rustic 
diplomacy ” in Switzerland, to that lonely island in the 
Atlantic where the mighty Enemy had breathed his last, 
while the man who had successfully opposed him in the East 
was enduring the rude experiences of amission in the Western 
world. Then memories of the Greek struggle for liberty 
crowded upon his mind ; he fought his battles o’er again with 
the Porte, recalled the tragedy of Navarino, and the final 
founding of the State of Greece; and there was sadness in 
the thought, for the kingdom had not realized his hopes. He 
had laboured to create a nation, but so far neither he nor any 
one else had been able to teach it how to live. 

With the recollection of the War of Independence came 
memories of the first step in its aid,—his mission to Peters¬ 
burg ;—and then his rejection by that second “ Enemy of 
Europe ” whose armies had but lately been worsted in open 
field and stubborn forts by the men of the West. Nicholas 
Paulovich, Emperor of All the Russias, had fought his long 
duel with the Elclii, and was dead ; and there on the littered 
table lay one of his last letters—a despatch to Lord Stratford 
himself, thanking him for his kindness to the Russian 
prisoners. So the old rivalry ended in a gracious act There 
was no hardness in his mind as the memory of Nicholas 
arose. The Czar he had detested ; for the man he had no 
feeling but pity. Besides, the Czar had lived to see his armies 
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thrice hurled back by the very English who had so long 
excited his jealousy and hatred ; and it was no part of the 
Elchi’s nature to triumph over the fallen. In his hour of 
crowning glory, moreover, there was much to make him grave. 
It was true that he had met and faced the great Eastern Ques¬ 
tion, that he had upheld the right when all others flinched, 
and with a clear conscience had seen our soldiers go forth to 
maintain the cause of justice. But much remained. Turkey 
had been sustained for awhile in her corner of Europe, but if 
she was to keep her place as Warden of the Marches over 
against Russia, she must look to herself. It was of no 
avail to pour forth English blood and treasure for people who 
would not help themselves, but who, by oppression and bad 
government, almost made their protectors ashamed to shield 
them. The one great aim of his later years in the East had 
been to raise up a new Turkey, a State worthy to be defended, 
a moral as well as a material barrier to the encroachments of 
Russia. His consistent plan had been to remove all disabili¬ 
ties of race and creed, to make the Christian subjects of the 
Sultan in every way the equals of their Mohammedan neigh¬ 
bours, and to infuse into every department of the administra¬ 
tion such a proportion of Christian and educated influence 
that the old corrupt system of government should become 
impossible. The task was Herculean, well-nigh hopeless ; 
yet more had been accomplished than those acquainted with 
the East could have expected. Reform after reform had been 
enacted, and the main difficulty that remained was to insist 
that they should be rigidly enforced. The Turks as a body 
were not to be trusted to do this : there was always a party 
of reaction and bigotry which was sure to check the moderate 
efforts of the reformers. Effective supervision could only be 
exerted by the personal influence of a European ; and as 
the Great Elchi meditated on the long years of his work in 
Turkey he could not but see reason to distrust the future. 

There were grounds for these misgivings. Several circum¬ 
stances had combined to diminish the prestige of England 
and the popularity of her representative. The first and most 
important of these was the position which France had attained 
in Turkey and at Downing Street. Ever since 1840, when 
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England rescued the Ottoman Empire from the hands of 
Mohammed Ali, in direct opposition to the policy of France, 
British counsels had been almost supreme at the Porte. 
Turkey was convinced that England was her truest friend, 
and with this conviction, and such a man as the Elchi to en¬ 
force it, the task of asserting English influence at Constanti¬ 
nople had been comparatively easy. Lord Stratford had 
enjoyed a scarcely interrupted reign for many years, not 
indeed unopposed by the Turks and uncontested by the other 
embassies, but on the whole the opposition had been unavail¬ 
ing and the contest had left him unshaken in his power. 

The Crimean War brought about a change in this position. 
The immense numerical preponderance of the French army, 
their taking of the Malakov and the consequent withdrawal 
of the Russians from the south side of Sevastopol, and the in¬ 
sidious skill of their latest representative at the Porte, had 
materially strengthened the ascendancy of France in Turkey. 
The Ottoman ministers were now almost disposed to think 
that, after all, France might be their best ally; or if they 
did not go so far as this, they were at least fully alive to 
the advantages which must accrue to Turkey by playing 
upon the jealousies of the rival allies. Lord Stratford could 
easily have held his own, had he been adequately sup¬ 
ported by the Government at home; but unfortunately 
Ministers had not yet sounded the depths of Louis NapoRon, 
and were just then more disposed to take the part of the 
French than of the Elchi. Deserted by the Foreign Secre¬ 
tary, Lord Stratford found himself contending at the odds 
of one against three instead of even numbers. From the 
beginning of the war the unequal duel never ceased. 
Publicly indeed, the forms of courtesy were observed, and 
in private there was even a good-humoured cordiality 
between the two embassies ; but officially there was undying 
suspicion beneath the polished surface. As an instance 
of the intrigues which were carried on in 1855 we may 
revert to Lord Stratford’s first visit to the Crimea. Hardly 
had his back been turned, when the French representative 
succeeded in inducing the ever-complaisant Sultan to recall 
from exile his brother-in-law Mohammed Ali. This man, as 
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we have related, had murdered one of his Christian concu¬ 
bines, and had consequently been denied admission to the 
British embassy on the ground, as the Elchi expressed it, 
that “the Queen’s ambassador cannot receive a cowardly 
assassin.” Mohammed Ali had further embellished his 
career by other crimes. He had engaged “ in dangerous, not 
to say treasonable practices,” he had been “ publicly convicted 
of frauds on the Imperial revenue,” and the Sultan had him¬ 
self admitted the truth of these accusations and had banished 
the culprit. This was the man whom the French smuggled 
back to Constantinople during Lord Stratford’s brief absence 
in the Crimea. On his return the news was immediately 
brought to him on board the Caradoc by Mr. Odo Russell, 
and before Lord Stratford landed he was aware of the success 
of the intrigue and the consequent resignation of Reshid. 
In reply to his indignant remonstrance, the frightened Sultan 
gave his word that Mohammed Ali should not be reinstated 
in office. Nevertheless, on the ambassador’s return from 
his second visit to the Crimea in August he found the 
delinquent, at the instigation of the French, comfortably in¬ 
stalled in the office of Kapudan Pasha, or High Admiral. 
This was too much; and Lord Stratford forthwith ap¬ 
proached the Sultan with a memorandum couched in words 
such as no sovereign, one would think, had ever before been 
forced to hear. Indeed Abdu-l-Mejid would not listen to it, 
and something of the nature of a “ scene ” ensued,—the angry 
Sultan calling for his secretary, and the Elchi pausing in the 
recital of the terrible indictment in his hand. It was clear 
that matters could not be pressed to extremes without the risk 
of throwing the Sultan completely into the arms of France, 
and the ambassador succeeded in pacifying him at the cost of 
sacrificing the rest of the memorandum. How much of it was 
read we do not know, but the concluding paragraph will give 
the tone and tenor of the rest:— 


Yo.ur Majesty is master of your own decisions. Your will is the 
law of this Empire. Setting aside treaties and international rights, I 
have nothing to offer but counsel, nothing to appeal to but truth, and 
that which is its seat, your Majesty’s conscience. At the same time I 
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can neither surrender my opinions nor change the nature of facts. For 1855 

your Majesty’s own service I have principles to uphold, a character - 

to maintain, and duties to perform. Even if I were to witness in ^t. 68 
silence the progress of evil counsels, neither my Government nor the 
world at large could be kept in ignorance. The facts would speak 
for themselves and their effects would follow in confirmation. 

Divested of all colouring the case stands thus. The presence of 
Mohammed Ali in the Council and ministry is an open contradiction 
to your Majesty’s laws against venality, to your Majesty’s previous com¬ 
mands and course of government, to the declarations which accom¬ 
panied them, to the efficiency of your Majesty’s administration, to 
the hopes of your Majesty’s subjects, and to the just expectations of 
your Majesty’s allies. The result of such contradiction between an 
act of favour and so many stringent public considerations, must neces¬ 
sarily be a false position pregnant with evil to the State and with 
trouble to your Majesty. 

It is instructive to observe that both these intrigues took 
place at a time when Lord Stratford’s absence freed the 
Turkish ministers for the moment from the dominating influ¬ 
ence of his will. As we have seen, while recognizing the truth 
and loyalty of their British adviser, the Ottoman statesmen 
could never bring themselves to relish the high hand with 
which he compelled their adhesion to his views. Even Rcshid 
had been known to entreat him not to assume so ostensible 
an air of authority, but to give the ministry a freer hand, while 
when Fuad and A’li, both French partisans, came into power, 
they desired to reform their country in their own way, and 
they resented the autocracy of a man who would not submit, 
they pretended, even to “ con^egner ” with the Sultan. The 
truth was that, as true Turks, they disliked being worried 
about such trifles as wrongs and abuses, and, as half-bred 
Parisians, they were pledged to the Emperor of the French. 

The jealousy of the French and the disaffection of some 
of the Turkish ministers were not the only blows aimed at the 
Elchi’s sway. The people of England themselves were now 
turning against one who had not long before been their idol 
There was no more popular man in Europe than Sir Stratford 
Canning in 1849, when he made the Sultan protect the Hun¬ 
garian refugees; and his triumph over Menshikov had sus¬ 
tained and renewed his reputation. But a change had now 
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come over the popular sentiment There was a considerable 
section of the Radicals who disapproved of the war, and could 
not rid themselves of the false impression that the ambassador 
was its cause. During the troubles of the winter of 1854-5 
England had become frantic against everyone in authority, 
and the Elchi, as we have seen, was not spared. The attack 
soon collapsed, but there is an old saying about the adhesive 
property of mud, and the imperfect recollection of even false 
charges is apt to tinge so unstable an element as public 
opinion. Towards the close of 1855, a fresh charge was 
preferred, which gathered to itself all the rancour that had 
remained over from previous assaults, and swelled to such 
monstrous proportions that one wonders it did not instantly 
burst like an overblown bladder. In November the fortress 
of Kars in Armenia, which had been gallantly defended by 
the Turks for about four months, under the direction of 
European officers, among whom General Kmety, General 
Williams, Baron Schwarzenberg, Major Lake, and Lieu¬ 
tenant (now Sir Christopher) Teesdale were the most active, 
was starved into surrender : and the good people at home, 
prompted by malicious journalists, jumped to the conclu¬ 
sion that Kars fell because Lord Stratford would not try to 
relieve it. 

The story of Kars is soon told. On 15 August, 1854, 
Colonel Williams arrived at Constantinople on his way to his 
post as Commissioner to the Turkish Army of Asia. The 
office was analogous to that of Colonel Simmons in the Turkish 
Army of Europe : he was to advise and report, but he held no 
command. There had been nothing but pleasant relations be¬ 
tween him and the ambassador during the dozen years of their 
official connexion. Lord Stratford had himself selected Williams 
for the Persian Boundary Commission in 1842, and had em¬ 
ployed him in that work ever since. Writing from Constanti¬ 
nople, 25 January, 1853, Williams said “I have the gratifi¬ 
cation to receive your lordship’s kind private letter of 28 
' mKer ; the Gazette had preceded it, and revealed to me 
ttHe C. B.] which your lordship had procured for 
7 our lordship to believe that I shall ever grate- 
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fully remember this act of more than kindness, and when a 
trip to England shall have quite re-established my strength, 
there is no country I would hesitate to go to, nor no danger 
which I would not cheerfully confront, to fulfil instructions 
emanating from your lordship’s hand. . . . After all your 
lordship’s toils for them [the Turks] if I dared express a wish 
for a further sacrifice of your life, I would say £ God send 
your excellency speedily here. 5 ” On the Colonel’s return 
to Constantinople on his way to Erzerum, nothing occurred 
to alter these grateful sentiments. The ambassador wrote 
to him, 15 August, that he was happy to hear of his arrival 
and would be glad to see him at Therapia. On the 23rd 
he wrote to Lord Raglan in friendly terms about Williams, 
and urged both the British Commander-in-Chief and the 
Turkish ministers to take vigorous measures for the 
strengthening and reorganizing of the Army of Asia. On 23 
September he wrote to Williams, who was then on his way 
to Erzerum, “ It gave me much pleasure to find that you had 
got so far on your journey with so much success. ... I 
am anxious to receive your first reports from the army.” On 
26 September he wrote again, informing him of the detention 
of a Pasha who had been appointed to take command at 
Kars. On 1 October Williams’s reports came in, and Lord 
Stratford immediately urged his various requisitions upon 
the Grand Vezir, upon Reshid, and upon the Seraskier or 
War Minister. In reply, these officials enumerated a large 
quantity of supplies which had, they said, been ordered and 
partly sent to Erzerum. More reports arrived from Williams 
on 14 October, and concerning these the Elchi wrote to 
Lord Raglan on the same day, “ I rejoice that a sensible 
and dispassionate professional man should be on the spot 
to report the exact state of things. I propose to act vigor¬ 
ously on all his recommendations.” Williams was so volu¬ 
minous a correspondent that it was not always easy to get 
at the gist of his requirements without prolonged study. 
Sometimes his despatches came in batches of seventeen or 
more at a time. Lord Raglan, with all his patience, found 
it no trifle to wade through the Commissioner’s papers, and 
feelingly wrote to Lord Stratford (30 October) “ Williams 
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IS Nov. 


is a good man, but he is prolixity itself.” In the over¬ 
whelming pressure of business at the Embassy it might 
have been excusable if the Elchi had overlooked some 
of the requirements buried in reams of despatches, but this 
was not the case On 14 October he again strongly ad¬ 
dressed the Turkish Government on the subject of supplies 
for Asia, and he told Lord Raglan later that he had made a 
comprehensive precis (as the Commander-in-Chief had ad¬ 
vised) of all Williams's requests :— 

I have done what you wished for Williams. The Turkish 
ministers are in possession of all his wants, enumerated distinctly 
and amply explained. It cost me five or six hours to put the 
despatches into a comprehensive shape. I hope the supplies will be 
sent without much delay. Meanwhile the Colonel is to be raised to 
the dignity of a Turkish Ferik , or a General of Division, and the 
new Commander-in-Chief of Kars is to be instructed to follow his 
advice. I have demanded the recall of two Polish officers, who, under 
Turkish names, are doing their best, if they be not grossly calumni¬ 
ated, to counteract our influence and views of amendment. 

There are official records of other earnest remonstrances 
addressed to the Porte, and correspondence relating to the 
Asiatic army and its wants, on 2, 16, and 29 November; 1, 6, 
9, 13, and 16 December. The newly-appointed Commander- 
in-Chief in Asia, Vasif Pasha, was made to understand that 
an essential condition of his appointment was that he shall 
pay attention to Colonel Williams's advice, reform the army, 
and punish the officers who had been guilty of corruption, 
drunkenness, and peculation. 

So far two things are clear. There was nothing but 
friendly feeling towards Williams on the part of Lord 
Stratford; and every effort had been made to compel the 
Turks to send the supplies recommended in that officer’s 
despatches. The Porte manifested no opposition to these 
recommendations ; everything was promised ; supplies were 
ordered ; corrupt officers were recalled and put under arrest. 
How far these promises and orders were genuine is another 
matter ; but it was not easy to pursue a consignment of 
goods through Asia Minor, and the ambassador naturally could 
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not be expected to trace the course and fate of every load or 
case that was supposed to have arrived at Kars or Erzerum. 
So far as he knew, everything was in course of preparation ; 
the progress was slow, as progress is wont to be in Turkey, 
and the Turks were really at their wits' end to provide the 
necessary supplies and transport; but there was nothing to 
cause suspicion of foul play, and as the winter was setting 
in, when the Russians would be compelled to postpone all 
military operations, there was every hope that the provisions 
and stores would arrive at their destination in ample time for 
the necessities of the army. 

We have brought affairs at Constantinople up to 16 
December. We must now turn to Erzerum and Kars. 
Williams was apparently as well pleased with the ambassador 
as the latter was with him. Writing on 7 October, the Com¬ 
missioner referred to his lordship’s “ most welcome letter ” 
and agreed with the opinions therein expressed. In this 
strain he continued to correspond throughout October and 
November. He made no complaints about the manner in 
which he was treated by the Embassy. His letters arc full of 
reports of the bad state of the army, and he apparently enter¬ 
tained, and certainly expressed, no doubt that Lord Stratford 
was taking all possible steps to have the evils remedied. 
The aspect of these letters, scored along the margins with 
the ambassador’s pencil, shews that each separate suggestion 
or complaint was carefully noted for immediate reference to 
the Porte. 

On 27 November,—the date is important,—Williams wrote 
as follows to Lord Stratford :— 

Private letters have just reached me from Kars, giving me the 
welcome news of the arrival of considerable supplies of provision 
at that city and intrenched garrison. The weather here is too fine, 
for it allows the Russians to operate in the direction of Toprakale 
and to consume the harvest of that line of country as far as 
Bayezid. I am extremely anxious for the forthcoming of Ismail 
Pasha : but as soon as this post is despatched I will work on the 
fears of Old Ismail (the Wali) and try to get a few redoubts built 
here ; the very fact of their being constructed will turn the attention 
of the Russian generals from any plans they may have formed for 
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1854 possessing themselves of as great a prize as Erzerum. I see with 

- hope and pleasure that the more recent military crimes of Pashas 

jet. 68 have been met by dismissal and exile, and I am therefore led to hope 
that to those just punishments may be added confiscation as regards 
the greatest of culprits, Zarif Mustafa Pasha. 


It will be noted that in this letter he records with satisfac¬ 
tion the arrival of provisions at Kars and the punishment of 
military Pashas, both of which must, as he knew, be the con¬ 
sequences of the steps taken by Lord Stratford, acting on his 
own reports. 

On 28 November, one day after this amicable communica¬ 
tion, Williams wrote to Lord Clarendon to complain of the 
total neglect with which he had been treated by her Majesty’s 
ambassador at the Porte. So sudden a volte-face requires 
explanation. It is also strange that having informed Lord 
Clarendon at that date of his charge against the ambassa¬ 
dor, he did' not see fit to address his complaint to Lord 
Stratford himself till 8 December, ten days later. To one 
who possessed so fluent a pen the fatigue of composing a 
despatch could not have been great, yet it was not till 17 
December that Lord Stratford was put in possession of the 
accusations which had apparently been growing in the 
Commissioner’s mind ever since the beginning of October. 

Lord Stratford received the communication with amaze¬ 
ment. Pie was conscious of having spared no pains, of 
having neglected no method, opportunity, or argument, to 
goad the Turkish Government into action in the sense of 
Colonel Williams’s recommendations, and this sudden assault 
from one for whom he entertained nothing but friendly feel¬ 
ings, and for whom he had been working hard, was to him 
simply incomprehensible. The gravamen of the charge was 
that he had not written often enough to the Commissioner. 
He had in fact only written twice since the latter’s departure 
from Constantinople. Lord Stratford had no leisure for writ¬ 
ing about nothing, and up to December there was little 
that he could communicate bearing upon Williams’s recom¬ 
mendations. The Porte was considering them; the Porte 
was gradually pushing forward preparations for sending 
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supplies; the Porte was thinking about making Williams a 
Ferik, &c.: such would have been the sum of his despatches, 
had he written them. There was so much other work to be 
done for the army in the Crimea, for the hospitals, and other 
pressing affairs, in the winter of 1854, that the ambassador 
necessarily found himself unable to spare time for merely 
formal communications. Had there been anything worth 
telling he would have told it. So he wrote to Lord Raglan, 
on the day on which he received Williams’s denunciatory 
despatch. “ He has misunderstood my silence,” he said, 
“which was simply this : I was unwilling to write long histories 
until I could state distinctly that all my recommendations 
were either executed or in course of being so. You know 
what people I have to deal with, and will understand the 
rest” 

This was the true explanation, and Lord Stratford’s 
silence had nothing to do with personal feeling of any kind. 
In view of the storm that was afterwards raised about this 
really insignificant incident, it is to be regretted that the 
ambassador did not commission one of his attaches to write 
formal acknowledgments of Williams’s despatches and assure 
him that their contents had been emphatically pressed upon 
the Turkish authorities. But he was one of those men who 
prefer to do everything themselves; he seldom entrusted the 
drafting of a political despatch to an attache, and the con¬ 
sequence was that merely formal business sometimes, as in 
this case, got into arrears. He admitted as much in his 
explanatory despatch to Lord Clarendon ; but that he should 
have been seriously censured for so trifling an omission never 
entered his mind. Nevertheless, Lord Clarendon’s despatch 
of 11 January amounted to a severe condemnation of the 
ambassador’s silence, and elevated Colonel (or as he then 
became Brigadier-General) Williams into the position of a 
forlorn martyr deprived of the support of his “ natural pro¬ 
tector ” the ambassador at the Porte. 

Here the incident appeared to have terminated. There 
has never, I believe, been any pretence that, after the corre¬ 
spondence which took place in November and December 1854, 
Lord Stratford neglected in any way the interests of General 
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Williams and the armies at Erzerum and Kars. The Blue- 
Book on Military Affairs in Asiatic Turkey , with its 400 des¬ 
patches and numerous enclosures, contains abundant evidence 
of the zeal and perseverance with which the Elchi pressed the 
Turkish Government to reinforce and provision its army in 
Asia, and, from the papers of the Embassy now before me, I 
could add a mass of supplementary evidence of his untiring 
activity in its cause. He wrote thirty-two official despatches 
to Williams between January and November 1855. He 
communicated weekly, sometimes daily, with the Ottoman 
ministers in support of the Commissioner’s requisitions. He 
never ceased to impress upon them, and upon the authorities 
appointed to command in Asia, the necessity of complete 
reliance upon Williams’s advice. If little was accomplished, 
it was partly due to the exhausted resources of the Porte, and 
partly the result of the evil influence of the Seraskier, who 
was the same Riza Pasha who had made a point of opposing 
Lord Stratford throughout his career. Fortunately in June 
Riza was dismissed, and his successor, Mohammed Rushdi, 
was a decided improvement The Elchi’s first communica¬ 
tion with the new Seraskier related to the urgent necessity of 
succouring Kars, whither General Williams had at length 
repaired from Erzerum. One of his instructions to the inter¬ 
preter at this time is here quoted :— 

I learn from Brigadier-General Williams that the Russians ap¬ 
peared when he wrote to be meditating an attack on the army at 
Kars, and I fear we shall have to deplore the little or tardy attention 
paid to my earnest and repeated requisitions for supplies and rein¬ 
forcements. Even now at the eleventh hour it is most desirable that 
all which it is in the power of the Government to do in these respects 
should be done without a moment’s delay. According to my last 
advices from General Williams money was greatly wanted, and he 
presses the demand most earnestly upon me. See Fuad Pasha and 
the Seraskier without delay, and urge them to send off as large a sum 
as they can possibly spare while they are preparing whatever may 
yet be forwarded in point of men and supplies. The case does really 
seem to be very urgent. . . . 

Now that Circassia is cleared of the Russians, why should not the 
old idea of uniting the army of Batum with that of Kars be acted 
upon in the presen emergency ? Suggest this impressively. I am 
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assured that Batum may be held with a very small force, supposing 
it to have works sufficient to be relied on ; but of this I am no judge. 

As the reports of the advance of the Russians upon Kars 
gained strength, the Turks began at last to take serious 
measures. On 27 June they proposed that the Turkish Con¬ 
tingent, then mustering under General Vivian, and part of 
Beatson’s Horse, should be ordered to relieve Kars by making 
a diversion from Redoutkald and Kutais, so as to take the 
Russians in the rear. In a few days the details of this scheme 
were fully arranged. General Mansfield, who had lately been 
attached to the embassy as Lord Stratford’s military adviser, 
spent many hours in consultation with the Turkish ministers 
on every branch of the subject, and sanguine hopes of success 
were entertained by all who were professionally able to esti¬ 
mate the chances of the proposed expedition. The British 
Government, however, interposed, and positively prohibited 
the transfer of the Turkish Contingent to Asia. It was fully 
determined in Downing Street and Pall Mall that Kars 
should be relieved by way of Trebizond, and that the relief 
should be executed by Turkish troops alone. The grounds 
alleged for this decision by the War Office were such as, in 
Lord Stratford’s words, to “ shock the British military people ” 
at Constantinople. Lord Panmure seemed to be afraid lest a 
possible failure should be detrimental to British prestige, and 
to Vivian’s reputation : he forgot that forlorn hopes are seldom 
attempted in a spirit of caution. The preference for the 
Trebizond route, which was known to be extremely difficult 
in autumn, was not shared by anyone out of London. 
Williams himself proposed a diversion by way of Redoutkale. 
Colonel Olpherts at Erzerum said that at that season this 
would be the best route. Nevertheless the home authorities 
were unconvinced, and their decision lost a month of precious 
time. 

What was to be done next ? There was a talk of detaching 
some of the English from before Sevastopol, but their numbers 
hardly admitted of diminution, and it was thought that if they 
were further reduced they would be really little better than a 
brigade of the French army. The French, who did not care 
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555 about Kars, would not dream of leaving the scene of their 
coming glory. The only alternative was to send Omar Pasha 
with Turkish troops from the Crimea. Omar himself, as soon 
as he learnt the critical condition of Kars, strongly urged this 
measure, but he was met with decided opposition from the 
English and French Commanders-in-Chief, and the latter 
especially would not hear of any reduction of the forces in 
the Crimea. Louis Napoleon still shewed himself “ insensible 
to the consequences of any serious disaster in Asia,” and his 
opinion had more than its due weight in the camps before 
Sevastopol. The difficulty was at last met by proposing to 
supply the place of the troops under Omar Pasha by the now 
completed Turkish Contingent. Then came a further obstacle. 
Were Omar’s men to be taken from the Turks before Sevastopol 
or from those at Eupatoria? And so the negotiation wore on, 
to the disgust both of the Elchi and the Turks themselves, who 
were at last thoroughly in earnest. Finally Omar managed to 
satisfy the Home governments and the Commanders-in Chief, 
and set off for the Circassian coast with the object of operating 
upon the rear of the Russians. This was not arranged till 
September, and the time was then running very short if 
anything was to be done for Kars. There were delays in 
land transport, and other obstacles, and Omar had not 
advanced far on his road through Mingrelia when General 
Williams suddenly surrendered on 23 November, 1855, and, 
with most of the other officers, became a prisoner of war. 

This is not the place to discuss the various causes which 
contributed to the fall of Kars, the apathy and cowardice of 
Selim Pasha, the commander at Erzerum, and the possibility 
of provisioning the town from the stores which were known 
to exist, not only at Erzerum, but at a day’s march from the 
beleaguered fortress itself. 1 What concerns us is merely how 


1 A few lines may be quoted from a letter addressed 17 March, 1856, by 
Lord Stratford to a very staunch supporter—the Duke of Newcastle:—“ Kars did 
not fall from want of men, of artillery, of clothing, medicine, or ammunition; but 
simply, as the proximate cause, from want of provisions; ancT it is well known 
that a large depot of provisions, at a day’s march from the town, was left to the 
mercy of the Russians. When I asked Dr. Sandwith how it had so happened, 
he said that General Williams had urged the Turks to convey it into Kars, and 
that they had promised to do so from day to day without redeeming their pledge. 
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far the relief of Kars was hindered or promoted at Constan- 1855 

tinople ; and enough has been said to shew, and a perusal of 
the Blue Book will confirm the statement, that not only was / ET ‘ ^ 
Lord Stratford pcrseveringly zealous in his endeavours to 
get provisions and reinforcements sent out, but even the 
Turkish Government itself, as soon as Riza had been replaced 
by a new Seraskier, was honestly active in the same direction, 
and was foiled to a large extent by the objections of the 
British Government to the first plan of relief, and by the 
obstacles thrown in the way of the second plan by the com¬ 
manders in the Crimea and by the French Government So 
far as Lord Stratford was concerned, there never had been a 
time, from the day Williams set out to that on which Kars fell, 
when he had not done his utmost for the Commissioner and 
the Army of Asia. 

The news of the surrender of Kars caused immense excite¬ 
ment in England. The people, naturally moved by a story of 
brave resistance to privations and more than one stirring feat 
of arms, could not shew enough sympathy for the defenders 
of Kars. Sympathy for the distressed is seldom complete 
without indignation against the cause of distress, and popular 
indignation is not choice in the selection of a victim. So, 
after a year had elapsed, the old tale of the unanswered 
despatches was dragged to light; dates were forgotten ; 1854 
was confounded with 1855, and Kars with Erzerum ; and in 
the excitement of the moment the remarkable theory was 
advanced, in effect, that, because Lord Stratford neglected 
to reply to certain letters of Colonel Williams at Erzerum in 
October and November 1854, he was responsible for the fall 
of Kars in November 1855. 1 What happened between those 
two dates did not interest them. 

Stated thus plainly the charge appears in its naked 

If such neglect could take place under the Commissioner’s own eyes, why should 
he marvel that I could not always succeed in Hogging the Turkish ministers up to 
his mark ? ” 

1 It must he repeated that no one ever attempted to argue that Lord Stratford 
neglected Kars in 1S55 ; indeed one of the defenders of Kars, and certainly no 
admirer of the Elchi, when I asked him to enlighten me on the story of Lord 
Stratford’s neglect of that fortress, interrupted me by saying, “ It had nothing to 
do with Kars: that happened at Erzerum. ” 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE CHARTER OF REFORM. 

1856-58. 

In the preceding chapters the centre of interest has been seen 
to shift itself from Constantinople to the seat of war, and the 
work of diplomacy has been overshadowed by the stern busi¬ 
ness of battle. We are now to witness another and much 
more violent change of scene : the crisis was no longer to be 
met by steady firmness at the Porte or by gallant deeds of 
arms in the Crimea ; Lord Stratford’s great influence and the 
zeal and courage of the armies were alike superseded, from no 
defect of their own, but in consequence of treachery in high 
places. For the fall of the south side of Sevastopol was 
followed by an event perhaps unparalleled in history. In 
1854 two great nations bound themselves together by a solemn 
treaty to withstand by force of arms the encroachments of 
Russia ; in 1855, one of those great nations betrayed the other 
in presence of the enemy. To treat separately for peace was 
expressly prohibited by the treaty of alliance : yet at the close 
of 1855 the Emperor of the French was in secret communi¬ 
cations with the son-in-law of the Russian Chancellor, and 
their purport was treasonable to England. Satisfied with the 
half-successes of the siege, Louis Napoleon was now as anxious 
for peace as he had formerly been eager for military glory 
All the plans for the coming campaign were thrown over, and 
after a while, the secret negotiations bore fruit in Russia’s 
acceptance of an Ultimatum. Plenipotentiaries were sum¬ 
moned to Paris, where Lord Clarendon soon discovered that 
England stood alone, and that peace was not so much offered 
as, in the words of Brunov, thrust down the jaws of Russia. 
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1856 Some extracts from his letters to Lord Stratford, who had no 

-part whatever in the negotiations at Paris, describe the position 

jet. 69 a ff a i rs w ith what might well seem perfect frankness, if the 
Foreign Secretary was still ignorant of the Seebach intrigue 
and the Emperor s defection :— 

From Lord I suppose we must now consider ourselves to be on the eve of 
n^ 011 * P eace > as -^ uss ^ a has knocked under. She has managed her affairs 

1 ^ an ' ill, as she has exposed herself to unnecessary humiliation by first re¬ 
fusing the essential parts of the Ultimatum, and then accepting them 
under threat from Austria. If the terms are really and bona fide 
adopted and carried out, we cannot say that such a peace will be a 
bad one or that the country upon the whole has a right to be dis¬ 
satisfied with it; but in my inmost heart I cannot feel satisfaction, for 
we shall not leave off well for the honour of England. I should have 
liked another campaign, and in conjunction with France to have made 
a great effort which would have enabled us to impose more effective 
conditions, and thus to have rendered peace more lasting. But 
France flags and fears, and the only man in France who is true to 
the Alliance and is not swayed by some ignoble sentiment or other is 
obliged to think of his own position if he sets himself too doggedly 
against the wishes, not alone of the tripotiers , but of the commercial 
and producing classes and of the army. Then again we cannot feel 
sure that another campaign would have restored our military prestige 
—on the contrary, we have turned experience to such small account 
and there is still so much that is radically defective in our military 
administration that the chance of failure would be quite as great as 
that of success. So upon the whole I look at the peace prospect 
with very mixed feelings, even supposing that everything turned out 
as well as we could wish ; but I am convinced that Russia has ac¬ 
cepted the terms with the firm intention of evading them when she 
gets round the green table, in which she will be stoutly aided by 
France and feebly resisted by Austria; so that the whole battle of 
negotiation will have to be fought by us. 

21 Jan. Things are in a state of great embarrassment and complication, 

and it is impossible to foretell what will be the solution of the present 
difficulty. France—i.e. the Government, the people, and the army 
of France— are bent on peace at any price. We have no such feeling, 
and are determined not to have peace unless it be a safe and honour¬ 
able one. The Emperor inclines towards us, but his position is be¬ 
coming daily more embarrassing, and in one way or another the 
Alliance is being sorely tried. 
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The French people seem to be gone mad, kissing each other upon 1856 

the restoration of peace, and giving ovations to Hiibner, whom they - 

treat like a demi-god I It is not the people alone, however, who are *et. 69 
for peace : it is the army , which is quite as strongly pronounced for it, 
and there is the Emperor’s great difficulty; for upon the army first 
and a certain amount of public opinion next rests his throne, and as 
there is already a notion (of course actively promoted by the Govern¬ 
ment and the tripo tiers) that we are making difficulties about the 
form in which negotiations shall be commenced, the English alliance 
is going at a discount. 

The French have really in the most reckless and wilful manner s Feb. 
destroyed our chances of a good peace by their open and avowed de¬ 
termination not to continue the war. The Emperor of Russia must 
be overflowing with generosity and self-abnegation if he offers good 
terms to people so ready to take bad ones as the French. The 
Emperor, however, is still our hope, and he is now in good earnest, 
giving orders for the recommencement of hostilities if negotiations 
fail. He has agreed with us that the armistice shall only last till 
31 March, and that it shall only include operations by land \ he agrees 
with us that the Russians must be driven out of the Crimea, and that 
if proper means are actively taken the operation ought not to last a 
month, and that then we shall be able to do what we want in Georgia 
and Asia Minor. 


The Emperor wishes to make le genereux and le gentleman with 22 March 
the Russians, and Walewski takes his cue from that and regularly 
sides with the Russians. France has therefore no plenipotentiary in 
the Conference, and Russia has three, and Cowley and I, as I always 
anticipated, stand alone, though I must in justice add that the 
Austrians have stood by us firmly, and are much disgusted with 
Walewski. It was quite out of the question contending for Circassia 
and the adjacent countries, as well as other points of minor import¬ 
ance, for the Emperor said he could not conscientiously insist upon 
them and would not support us—in fact upon the Bessarabian frontier 
we had to choose between a concession to Russia or something very 
like a rupture with France—upon the separate convention between 
the Porte and Russia everything that Orlov wanted would have been 
conceded by France; and now that Orlov secs in what vein the 
Emperor is, he is making difficulties about everything, and we shall 
be lucky if the treaty is signed by the day that the armistice expires 
However I trust that the instructions sent out not to renew hostilities 
without fresh orders will prevent any mischief happening. The 
Russians wanted an article about the Christians that would have 
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given them more power of ingerence than the Menshikov note 
dreamed of! and they have not yet agreed to the article that A’li 
has consented to. In short, things are in a maze now, and I have 
asked for an audience of the Emperor to tell him that they will end 
ill unless he can Anglo-Gallicize his own Russian plenipotentiary. 

I think as you do about the terms of the peace, but am not the 
least sorry that peace is made, because, notwithstanding our means 
of carrying on the war, I believe we should have run risks by so doing 
for which no possible success would have compensated. We should 
have been alone , for although we should have had the Turks and the 
Sardinians, yet they would have weighed as nothing for us in Europe. 
If you could have seen (and it required to be seen and heard in 
order to be believed) all that was passing when I got to Paris—the 
bitterness of feeling against us, the kindly (I would almost say the 
enthusiastic) feeling towards Russia, and the determination if neces¬ 
sary to throw over the Vienna conditions in order to prevent the re¬ 
sumption of hostilities (money matters and Bourse speculations being 
the main cause)—you would have felt, as I did, that our position was 
not agreeable, and that Brunov was justified in saying that they did 
not come to make or to negotiate for peace, but to accept the peace 
which was to be crammed down their throats. 

If the Russians had done again what they did at Vienna, and 
shewn that they did not want peace, we might perhaps have dragged 
France on with us ; but she would have been furious at her dis¬ 
appointment, and would have given us a most reluctant support. 
Unluckily, too, just as. negotiations began, the French army fell ill, 
and the Emperor himself admitted to me that with 22,000 men in 
hospital, and likely to be more, peace had almost become a military 
as well as a financial and political necessity for him. 


If Lord Clarendon really felt as the ambassador did about 
the terms of peace his sentiments must have been very warm, 
for Lord Stratford’s first words were “ I would rather have cut 
off my right hand than have signed that treaty.” It was hard 
to see all the hard-won triumphs of his diplomacy of 1853 
utterly abandoned in the Treaty of 1856. His own notions 
as to what it should have comprised have already been out¬ 
lined in former extracts from the correspondence, but the two 
following letters, one written before the negotiations at Paris, 
the other after their conclusion, will complete as far as it is 
needful the statement of his views :— 
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I was glad to learn that you are to go to Paris. Your labours 
there will no doubt be attended with vexation and risk, but pro¬ 
portioned thereto will be the credit of success, or the consolation of 
failure. It gratified me to observe that your opinion and mine, let 
me add, of the peace agrees with the general impressions of the 
country. The attempt was a necessity under the circumstances, and 
a continuance of the war, if such be the will of Heaven, might atone 
for the loss of an occasion which, however advantageous in the 
main points, would leave much to desire. Nicholas’s Russia is to all 
appearance on its knees. The Russia of nature is still in its growth, 
shorn of its most forward branches, but capable of shooting into 
greater luxuriance at no distant period. Against this latter Russia I 
should like to see due precautions taken, and I know nothing better 
than a barrier of neutral or independent States prolonged between 
the two empires in Europe and Asia. 

As for the Crimea, I know not what could be done with it if 
severed from Russia. Restored without its fleet and fortifications, 
laid open to a free commercial intercourse, and placed under the 
surveillance of consular dragons, I conceive that it would offer the 
maximum of advantage to us and our allies. 

I have already troubled you with my notions about the Dniester 
as a frontier, and the means of raising a title to it. My impression 
is, that you would be fully justified in demanding it in lieu of a 
pecuniary indemnity so justly due to the Allies, and more especially 
to the Porte itself. 

I may be wrong, but it seems to me that without further success 
in the war, you would only do a high act of justice in reviving the 
Duchy of Warsaw, which was created by Europe, for European pur¬ 
poses, out of the spoils wrested from France by the alliance of that 
day, and in establishing the independence of Circassia, which the 
Porte had no more right to cede than Russia to receive. 

ATi Pasha will try to make the fourth point of the treaty as loose 
as possible, and yet there is little prospect of keeping the Porte 
steady to the execution of the measures which are necessarily 
to be founded on the arrangement now in progress, unless some 
kind of supervision be retained, which surely may be done without 
violating any principles of justice, on the grounds of our assist¬ 
ance to the Empire, and the proposed guarantee of the Empire’s 
integrity. 

If the integrity of the Sultan’s dominions be formally secured, 
there is but too much reason to fear that the Porte will give way to 
its natural indolence, and leave the firman of reform, now almost 
completed, a lifeless paper, valuable only as a record of sound 
principles. 
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It was kind of you to make a point of sending me the treaty so 
soon, and it may gratify you to know that I was enabled, by your 
promptitude in sending it, to share my early knowledge with Thou- 
venel and Prokesch. The present ministry, whatever A’li may tell 
you, is so French as to be contented with any treaty which pleased 
the Emperor. The Sultan, too, who was never enamoured of the 
war, is delighted at peace without reference to the terms of the 
treaty. Elsewhere, as would seem to be the case in England, 
another campaign would have been preferred, and when the terms 
of peace are known, it is not impossible that a feeling of positive 
dissatisfaction may be got up here, whatever may be the case in more 
polished parts of the world. 

It does seem hard, I confess, that with all but 60,000 rank and 
file in the Crimea, nearly 400 sail ready for the Baltic, no lack of 
financial means, our commerce undistressed, the wishes of the nation 
steady, and our soldiers and sailors with few exceptions eager only 
for fresh trials of strength, we should have got under the harrow of a 
gratuitous necessity, and found ourselves inextricably committed to 
an act of voluntary abnegation. As you have done me the honour 
to sympathize with my wishes , I cannot doubt that you have done all 
which you thought practicable in reason and prudence to obtain a 
more complete settlement. Few men can do more than see things 
from their own point of view. Looking from mine, which officially, 
and perhaps naturally too, affords a more limited horizon, I fancy 
that the die was cast in the very commencement, and that if of the 
pipers concerned we are the least well paid, it is because we were 
then content, from necessity or indifference, to play second fiddle to 
our Imperial ally. 

I perceive with surprize that the peace does not go comfortably 
down with my Austrian colleague, and I hear, moreover, that the 
Austrians in general are not much pleased with the result of their 
own contrivance. 

Have they found out that Russia is weakened enough to have 
been more thoroughly clipped ? or has their intimacy with France 
declined ? or does their discomfort lie no deeper than a feeling of 
regret for the transfer of the seat of negotiation from Vienna to 
Paris ? 

But I am wrong to take up your time with idle speculations. 
Long before this can reach you, the measure of British opinion will 
have been shewn in all its length and breadth; nor should I be at 
all surprized if, after a good grumble, the press and the public were to 
resign themselves quietly to the blandishments of peace and reserve 
the dregs of their bile for audit-day. 

Here the peace gives rise to many anxious thoughts. How are 
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the Sultan’s reforms to be carried through—the Allied troops all gone, 
and no power of foreign interference reserved ? How is the country 
to be kept quiet, if hopes and fears, equally excited in adverse quarters, 
have to find their own level ? What means shall we possess of allaying 
the discordant elements, if our credit is to decline and our influence 
to be overlaid by the persevering artifices of a jealous and artful ally ? 
How can we hope to supply the usefulness derivable from our com¬ 
mand of the Contingent and Irregulars if they are to be given up ?— 
In short, when I hear the politicians of the country remark that the 
troubles of Europe with respect to this Empire are only beginning, I 
know not how to reply. 

If the Treaty of Paris was unsatisfactory in other respects, 
there was one special point in it which gave Lord Stratford 
deep concern. In order to understand why, it is necessary to 
go back a little and trace the progress of the ambassador’s 
schemes for Turkish reform. As has been frequently repeated, 
this was his mission in Turkey, to reform her from within : 
and at the same time to provide such external surveillance 
that it should not be possible for the native indolence of the 
official classes to make the reforms of no effect. A letter to 
Lord Clarendon pointedly refers to the necessity for such 
supervision and enforcement, if reforms were to have any 
real effect:— 

What did Lord J. Russell write to me on leaving Vienna? I 
forget the words; they amounted to this : All that can be done for 
the rayas in principles and ?necisures may be said to be accomplished. 
Now for the enforcement—turn in that direction and complete your 
work. 

I ask for nothing better, not only as regards the rayas, but the 
improvement of the Empire generally, if possible so as to restore it on 
sound principles of humane and civilized government. How is it to be 
done ? there’s “ the question,” aye, and “the rub.” Three levers arc 
requisite ; where are they to be found ? First, the provincial authorities 
to act in a right spirit; secondly, the power of the Government duly 
exerted for their appointment and direction ; thirdly, a force from 
without to keep up a steady animating pressure on the Government. 

The last, I am persuaded, can alone constitute,—if even that 
can,—a durable and efficient principe moteur. 

What shall it be ? England alone—the Alliance—or Europe ? One 
of them it must be. Which, is the question. I should prefer the first, 
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1856 as more single-minded, steady and trusted. But France would insist 

- upon having her moiety, and she often works by means and works 

&rr- 69 for ends which would not suit us. While the war goes on, however, 
there is nothing better, as far as I know, and a thorough understand¬ 
ing between the Governments, expressed in common instructions, 
might perhaps give a uniform direction to the process. 


So long as Lord Stratford was on the spot, there was no 
lack of a force from without to carry reforms into practice ; 
but it was necessary to look forward to the time when Turkey 
should be deprived of his counsels. To guard against future 
backslidings two things were vital. One was to confirm 
corroborate, and so to speak codify, all the reforms which had 
been wrung from the Porte since the decree of Gulhane in 
1839 : the other was to provide an external engine for their 
enforcement. The Elchi was busy with the former of these 
two points before the opening of the negotiations at Paris. It 
was extremely important that the details should be settled 
by the Sultan himself before Russia had the opportunity of 
putting in her oar. To effect this the ambassador set to work 
with all his might, and the result was the crown of all his 
many efforts for the regeneration of Turkey, the famous Hatti- 
Humayun of 21 February, 1856. In this Imperial proclama¬ 
tion the Sultan announced his desire of renewing and en¬ 
larging the numerous improvements which had been intro¬ 
duced into his institutions with a view to making them worthy 
of the place which his empire held among civilized nations; 
he was anxious, he said, to assure the happiness of his people, 
“ who in my sight are all equal, and equally dear to me ; ” 
and with this object he first confirmed the former guarantees 
of the Hatti-Sherif of Gulhane to all his subjects, without 
distinction of class or religion, for their security in person, 
property, and honour; and at the same time renewed all the 
privileges and spiritual immunities granted ab antiquo and 
subsequently to Christian and other non-Musulman communi¬ 
ties established in Turkey. The proclamation went on to 
enumerate various ecclesiastical privileges, guaranteed the 
free exercise of its religious rites and the control of its sacred 
and educational buildings to each and every sect; and an- 
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nounccd in bold terms that “ Every distinction or designation 
tending to make any class whatever of the subjects of my 
Empire inferior to another class on account of their religion, 
language, or race, shall be for ever effaced. ... As all forms of 
religion are and shall be freely professed in my dominions, 
no subject of my Empire shall be hindered in the exercise of 
the religion which he professes nor shall be in any way 
annoyed on that account. No one shall be compelled to 
change his religion.” The eligibility of all Turkish subjects, 
without distinction, to public offices ; their admission to the 
civil and military schools ; the acceptance of sworn evidence 
according to the oaths of the several sects in courts of justice ; 
the reference of all inter-religious causes to Mixed Tribunals ; 
the reform of the penitentiary and disciplinary systems ; the 
absolute equality of taxation among the different classes of 
the population without distinction of creed ; the abolition of 
the system of farming the taxes ; and various other reforms 
tending to the repression of corruption, extortion, and mal¬ 
versation, and the equal encouragement of good citizenship 
without prejudice of class or creed, were all promised in this 
great charter. Lord Stratford’s hand is traceable in every 
line ; these were his reforms, either already carried, or often 
pressed upon the Porte ; this was the culminating moment in 
his reforming career, and the seal to all his labours on behalf 
of just and equal government in Turkey. 

It was a signal triumph to have extorted such a pro¬ 
gramme of reform from a Mohammedan sovereign, in face 
of the hostility of the vast majority of his Muslim subjects, 
despite the opposition of most of the men in office, and not¬ 
withstanding the indifference, if not contempt, manifested by 
the European Powers for all dreams of Turkish regeneration. 
The Ambassador himself was astonished : “ Considering that 
of the five persons who joined me,” lie wrote, “ in drawing up 
the Charter, two were Mohammedans, two Roman Catholics, 
and one a member of the Greek Church, its acceptance was 
little short of a miracle. I confess that I had no previous ex¬ 
pectation whatever of overcoming the prejudices of such col¬ 
leagues in negotiation, and particularly of those who professed 
the Musulman belief.” No one but Lord Stratford could have 
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won such a victory. But, like the Alma, like Inkerman, it was 
a victory that required to be followed up; and just at the 
crowning point, when the whole position of Turkish bigotry 
and exclusiveness and corruption had been carried by the 
Elchi’s impetuous charge, the Powers of Europe combined to 
refuse him and his successors the means of securing for ever 
the advantages he had won. The Hatti-Humayun was indeed 
part of the Treaty of Paris : it was formally recognized in 
Art. IX. But it needed more than recognition—it needed 
enforcement. This was the point upon which Lord Stratford 
had never ceased to insist. In the midst of the Paris con¬ 
ferences he telegraphed thus to Lord Clarendon :— 


There are able and experienced men in this country who view 
with alarm the supposed intention of the Conference at Paris to record 
the Sultan’s late Firman of Privileges in the Treaty of Peace, and at the 
same time to declare that the Powers of Europe disclaim all right of 
interference between the Sultan and his subjects. They argue thus : 
The Imperial firman places the Christians and the Musulmans on 
an equal footing as to civil rights. It is believed that the Porte will 
never of its own accord carry the provisions of the firman seriously 
into effect. The treaty, in its supposed form, would therefore con¬ 
firm the right and extinguish the hope of the Christians. Despair 
on their side and fear on that of the Turks would in that case en¬ 
gender the bitterest animosity between them, and not improbably 
bring on a deadly struggle before long. Some go so far as to see in 
this contingency enough to warrant a suspicion of evil purposes else¬ 
where, and danger in proportion to the Ottoman Empire. Might 
not this hazard be avoided by substituting for a disclaimer in the 
treaty a separate agreement among the Christian parties to the nego¬ 
tiation, regulating the work and occasions of interference, so that any 
such eventual act on their part should be concerted previously in 
common and strictly limited to the necessities of the case ? 


But the Treaty of Paris, while recognizing the importance 
of the measure, specially enacted that the recognition of the 
Hatt did not entitle any of the Powers, collectively or severally, 
to interfere in the internal affairs of the Ottoman Empire. 
The qualification abrogated whatever effect the recognition 
might have had. 

The great Charter of Reform of 1856 was the climax of 
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Lord Stratford’s career. In it he had at last accomplished 1856 
what his friend Reshid had attempted at Gulhane in 1839. 

Reshid’s effort was premature, and for many years the Elchi’s ^ T ' 69 
life was one long struggle to overcome the reaction which had 
ensued. Then one by one the degrading distinctions of creed 
and nationality had been effaced from the Ottoman institu¬ 
tions ; one by one the rights and privileges of the Christians 
had been secured ; and finally the Hatti-Humayun had re¬ 
capitulated, confirmed, and enlarged all that had gone 
before. Whatever might hinder the execution of its provisions, 
the Great Elchi could view with satisfaction the accomplish¬ 
ment of his desire. 

His mission in the East was nearly ended. As soon as 
the Treaty of Paris was signed, he asked for leave of absence. 

After four years of incessant toil he felt the need of repose. 

ITe did not however immediately use his leave. The Govern¬ 
ment begged him to stay so long as the various details of the 
peace arrangements required his supervision, and one thing 
after another delayed him till the following year. Pie left at Dec. 1S57 
last in a depressed frame of mind, due partly to physical ill- 
health and partly to political considerations. The betrayal 
of England at Paris had naturally affected her prestige in the 
East. The French cared nothing for Turkish reform, and 
what weighed most heavily upon his mind was the fear that 
their influence might make the Hatti-Humayun a dead letter. 

Pie felt very keenly the pusillanimity of his own Government, 
who had made him a victim to their deference to France. 

But with all this to discourage, there was much to inspire 
hope and confidence. He was satisfied that the work he had 
accomplished was the right work for Turkey and for England, 
and he was not conscious of any material loss of his personal 
influence for carrying on that work. “To be the victim,” he 23 July, 
wrote to his brother, “ of so much trickery and dupery and l8 ^ 6 
charlatanism is no small trial: but I have faith in principles, 
as working out their own justification, and fix my thoughts 
steadily on that coming day when the Peace of Paris will be 
felt in its miserable consequences.” 

If the years succeeding the war had seen his labours aggra¬ 
vated by intrigue at the Porte, by want of support at home, by 
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partisan writers, and by all the personal hostility that a strong 
uncompromising character is apt to arouse; on the other 
hand they had witnessed such an approximation between 
the East and West as few who knew Turkey in the earlier 
decades of the century could have imagined possible. The 
barriers between Muslim and Christian, Turk and Frank, 
were breaking down. The year had opened with a sign of 
the changes that were taking place: the Elchi had received a 
congratulatory New Year’s letter from “ Abdu-l-Kadir, the 
Champion of the Faith,” in which the noble old chief said a We 
have not forgotten the day on which we met your Excellency at 
Therapia : that was a f£te day for us.” Two years before, a 
Mohammedan General had been decorated with the Christian 
Cross of the Bath. In 1856 a still more novel and imposing 
ceremony took place at Constantinople. Sultan Abdu-l-Mejid 
was invested by Lord Stratford, as the Queen’s representative, 
with the most exclusive order of knighthood in the world. 
Assisted by the King of Arms, the Elchi made his Majesty a 
Knight of the Garter. Did the Sultan know what the stately 
ambassador was saying, as he placed the George and Riband 
round his neck ? “ Taeniam hanc gestato , imagine Sancti 

Georgii Martyris et Militis Christi insignitam i cujus aemula- 
tione accensus , per adversos simul prosperosque casus feraris 
invictus , donee tain animi quam corporis hostibus fractis , non 
solum palmain pugnae terrestris , sed etaeternac victoriae coronam 
rcportesP When a Sultan submits to be enjoined to emulate 
the career of a Martyr and Soldier of Christ, who shall say that 
the fanaticism of Islam is inextinguishable ? 

Other signs there were that the work of the Great Elchi 
had not been vain ; that his efforts to draw East and West 
together, so that perchance the East might be saved by the 
West, had not been fruitless. Let us picture him (as he has 
been described by one who witnessed the scene) as he stood, 
bareheaded, surrounded by his staff, in full uniform, at the 
gate of the embassy in Pera one evening in February, 1856. 
Over his head coloured lamps traced the linked names of 
“Victoria” and “Abdu-l-Mejid” in lines of fire across the 
court, lighting up the arms of the Grenadiers, Highlanders, 
and Horse and Foot Artillery, who formed the guard of 
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honour. In front, a troop of English Lancers clashed up to 
the gate escorting a carriage in which was seated the Com¬ 
mander of the Faithful himself, “ Sultan of Sultans, Lord of 
the Two Seas and the Two Continents, Abdu-l-Mejid Khan, 
son of Mahmud.” As the Grand Turk alighted, an electric 
wire communicated the fact to the British fleet, and the 
Golden Horn forthwith rang out with salvos of cannon, while 
the band in the court played “ God save the Queen.” For 
the first time in the history of Turkey a Sultan was the guest 
of a Christian ambassador. Lady Stratford was giving a bal 
costume\ and the Sultan had honoured it with his presence. 
Never at Pera was a more gorgeous sight witnessed. The 
dress uniforms of the English, French, and Sardinian officers 
were matched and outshone by the rich costumes and jewelled 
arms of the Armenians, Persians, Kurds, Greeks, Turks, and 
Albanians who crowded the rooms, by the robes of the 
Greek Patriarch, the Armenian Archbishop, and the Jewish 
Pligh Priest. Abdu-l-Mejid took in the sight with the wonder¬ 
ing enjoyment of a child ; and as he redescended the stair¬ 
case, which was lined with Lancers and Light Dragoons, 
many of whom wore the Balaklava clasp, he might have 
fancied that he had changed places with his predecessor, 
Harun er-Rashid, and lost himself in the enchanted palaces of 
the Thousand and One Nights. The Sultan was delighted with 
his <c first ball: ” and it must have been a proud moment for 
Lord Stratford, when, in the presence of all his colleagues, he 
walked hand in hand with the Grand Signior through the files 
of British soldiers, to the amazement of all beholders. Whose 
was the triumph that day, when the bars which fenced about 
the seclusion of the greatest Musulman sovereign were 
loosed, and Christian and Turk met on equal terms? In the 
midst of opposition and dejection, of despair of doing good, 
of sad forebodings for the future, this hour of triumph shone 
forth like the flash of a beacon at sea, telling the storm-tossed 
mariner of firm ground and a haven near at hand. What¬ 
ever still remained to be done, the Great Elchi knew that this 
was certain : the distinctions of class and race and creed had 
been publicly done away with in Turkey, and it was he who 
had worked the miracle. 
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a -\s fie approached the shores of England, Eoid Stiatfoid 
learnt that Reshid Pasha, whom he had left, to all appearance 
* E1 • 71 well, at Constantinople, had suddenly died almost immediately 

after his own departure. “ Alas ! poor Reshid ! ” he wrote to 
Alison 14 Jan. 1858, a the news of his death overtook me at 
Calais. I need not tell you it grieved me as much as it sur¬ 
prized me. Without overlooking his faults or exaggerating his 
merits, we must in fairness admit that in him, all things con¬ 
sidered, the Sultan has lost his best man. As for my own 
share in the loss, whatever it may be politically, I feel it 
deeply as a friend, and the more so as I despair of meeting 
any Turk who can ever interest me in the same manner.” 

The Elchi arrived in London at a time when the popular 
sentiment about him had veered round again, and the papers 
were, as he said, £C braying panegyrics.” Lord Palmerston wel¬ 
comed him cordially; Lord Clarendon was civil; and the past 
was not discussed. A very few weeks had elapsed since the Am¬ 
bassador’s return, however, when a circumstance occurred which 
altered ail his plans. He had then no intention of resigning 
his embassy ; on the contrary he had left Constantinople with 
the expressed intention of returning, and this expectation was 
alluded to in the Sultan’s parting speech. But on 20 February 
Lord Palmerston’s Government was turned out on Milner 
Gibson’s amendment relating to the neglect of the Govern¬ 
ment to reply to Count Walewski’s despatch complaining of 
the asylum given to conspirators like the then notorious 
Orsini in England. The Elchi could not conceal a certain 
sense of humour when he learnt the cause of the defeat: “ I 
confess ” he remarked to a friend, “ that it interests me to hear 
of a government being dissolved on account of unanswered 
despatches ; ” for he remembered the Kars dispute and the 
censure passed upon him by the same Foreign Secretary 
who had now been dismissed for the same fault. But his 
prevailing feeling was that of sympathy for Palmerston, whose 
loyalty to the Elchi during the attacks of recent years had 
confirmed his old admiration for a manful English states¬ 
man, once connected, too, by political ties with the party of 
his illustrious kinsman, George Canning. In a generous 
impulse he resolved to shew his personal respect for the 
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defeated minister by declining to hold office under his sue- 1858 
cessors, and accordingly as soon as Lord Derby’s adminis- " 

. r 1 • 1 t . MV. 71 

tration had taken possession of their posts, he sent m his 

resignation to the Foreign Office. On 28 February Lord 
Malmesbury informed him that he had sent the resignation 
to the Queen, adding a I don’t know how to replace you,” and 
by 3 March the Queen’s acceptance was known. Writing to 
Alison, who was still at Constantinople, where he now held 
the post of First Secretary and Charge d’affaires, Lord 
Stratford thus announced his retirement:— 

The curtain has at last dropped on my Eastern drama. I have To C. 
resigned the embassy, and other hands than mine will in due time Alison, 
receive the archives from you. I know not who is to be my successor, 4 
but you may perhaps hear from the Office. I would have wished to 
close my long connexion with Turkey more decorously, and would 
not have shrunk from the trouble of going out again for a moment to 
take leave and wind up. This however could not be. On my side 
having made up my mind to give Lord Palmerston a mark of sym¬ 
pathy, I could only send in a simply unmistakable resignation. 

How the news of the resignation was received among the 
reformers at Constantinople may be judged from the letter of 
a well-known American missionary. Mr. Goodell wrote : 

I cannot let this opportunity pass without assuring your lords! 1 ip 
of the deep regret we all feel at the little prospect we have of seeing 
you again at Constantinople. But certainly we should be very un¬ 
grateful not to acknowledge the wise Providence that brought you 
to this land, and that kept you here for so many years, and this, too, at 
a time when in the changes called-for your influence was mighty, and 
mighty for good. In these changes your name stands connected 
with all that is worthy to rise and prosper, with all that is stable and 
enduring. Connected as it is with the great cause of civil and re¬ 
ligious liberty, it stands connected with that which shall never pass 
away, for it is as eternal as the immutable purpose of Infinite Good¬ 
ness can make it. And when this cause shall triumph in Turkey, 

(and triumph it shall), and the future history of the country shall be 
written, the influence and important agency of your lordship will not 
fail of a public recognition and a due acknowledgment. 


Constanti¬ 

nople, 

1 July 
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There can be little doubt that, in spite of a pleasant sense 
of unwonted freedom, Lord Stratford had no sooner resigned 
his post than he began to regret it. He had become so 
accustomed to diplomatic work that he did not quite know 
how to exist without it. Disliking Constantinople as he had 
done all his life, so many years had been passed there, so 
much both of happiness and trouble, of triumph and failure, 
had been experienced in those palaces on the shores of the 
Bosphorus, that all his chief interests and all the salient epochs 
of his life seemed to be indissolubly connected with Stambol. 
Lady Stratford moreover was warmly attached to the spot 
where she had spent so many years. It was not unnatural, 
too, that the Elchi should desire to end his connexion with 
the Sultan in a more ceremonious manner than his last part¬ 
ing. Lord Malmesbury’s statement about the difficulty of 
replacing him offered an opening for some such suggestion, 
and it was speedily arranged that after an interval of rest 
Lord Stratford should go back to the Porte to take a 
formal leave of the Sultan, and “ wind up ” the affairs of his 
mission. He naturally considered that the expressed wish 
of the Government that he should return for a while to the 
Porte temporarily suspended his resignation ; in his view 
he was practically ambassador until he had gone out and 
taken leave. Any business that might call for special atten¬ 
tion during the interval would be, according to this view, 
entrusted to him ; for by “ winding up ” he meant quite as 
much the conclusion of pending affairs of a political kind, 
as his own personal business. The Government, however, 
viewed the arrangement differently; they considered his 
embassy closed, his services no longer available, and his 
return to Constantinople purely a compliment to himself 
and to the Sultan. Accordingly, as the aspirations of 
Montenegro were just then assuming a critical aspect, they 
appointed a new ambassador who was to go out ’ with all 
possible speed and undertake the question. Many" people 
might say that it was a waste of public money to send out a 
second ambassador when Lord Stratford was in any case 
going, and had repeatedly given proofs of his readiness to 
start almost at a day’s notice on important service without 
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considering personal convenience ; and it must certainly have 
appeared odd that a difficult problem in Turkey should have 
been given to a comparatively new man when the old and 
trusted adviser of the Sultan was at hand ; but most amazing 
of all is it to read that the appointment was made without a 
hint to Lord Stratford, and that the diplomatist chosen to 
succeed him was one who was notorious for holding diametri¬ 
cally opposite views on almost every political, moral, and 
religious subject, and who had already had disagreements 
with him during the negotiations concerning the Principali¬ 
ties in the preceding year. The cause of reform in Turkey, 
the cause for which he had striven for so many years, began 
its downward course when the Turks began to understand 
the altered character of the British Embassy under Sir Henry 
Bulwer. 

In spite of his wonder and indignation at the ap¬ 
pointment, Lord Stratford did not relinquish the plan of 
returning to take leave of the Sultan. On 4 September, 
accompanied by his family and suite, he left London for 
Marseilles, where H.M.S. Curagoa awaited him. The stately 
vessel, for she was a frigate, lent an additional dignity to this 
final leave-taking. 

Once more the Elchi revisited the scene of so many toils 
and triumphs; once again he paced the Palace at Pera; but 
his time was short, and he came only to depart again, for ever. 
All the stately ceremony with which he was welcomed by 
Sultan and ministers, all the grateful devotion of the many 
whom he had rescued from oppression, all the hearty loyalty 
of the British subjects whose champion he had stood for half 
a century, could not reconcile him to the mournful nature of 
his task. For he knew that he was assisting at the obsequies 
of his hopes. PI is long struggle for reform in the Ottoman 
Empire was at an end, and in the character of his successor 
he believed he could trace the antithesis of all he had striven 
for, the abandonment of all that he had won. The very 
respect with which he was received had a melancholy side : it 
was the last time that he would witness that reverence which 
he had conquered by his own firm will and lofty purpose. 
With some such thoughts the ambassador entered his ten- 
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oar caique at Tophana, and crossed the waters of the Golden 
Horn to Yali Kapu on 22 September, 1858. The Otto¬ 
man carriages of state were awaiting him on the other 
side ; a guard of honour presented arms as he alighted at the 
official residence of the Grand Vezir; and A’li Pasha himself, 
attended by the Master of the Ceremonies, came forth to 
receive him at the entrance of his saloon. A’li, despite his 
French proclivities, was moved as he welcomed the old and 
staunch friend of his country ; he told the Elchi how his de¬ 
parture was deplored, and how gratefully and unreservedly 
his great services to the Ottoman State were recognized and 
applauded. The interview was cordial; but in the midst of 
the Grand Vezir’s courtesies, Lord Stratford remembered the 
affection of his old friend Reshid, and felt that in his grave 
lay buried whatever hope might have remained for the future 
of Turkey. 

Three days later the scene changed to the Sultan’s palace, 
and once more the Elchi stood before his imperial pupil As 
he delivered the letter addressed to “ Sir, my Brother,’’ and 
signed regia manu “ Victoria R.,” the ambassador failed not 
to dwell on the theme which was ever uppermost in his mind: 
he spoke of the great measures that had illumined his 
Majesty’s reign, he touched on his own share in them, and he 
begged for a firm assurance that the course of reform which 
had begun so auspiciously should not be stayed when he was 
no longer there to see and warn. The Sultan’s reply was 
brief : he was very glad, he said, to see again one who had so 
largely contributed to drawing closer the links that bound 
his Empire and Great Britain together; reforms were being 
attended to;—he repeated, he was glad to see him. Abdu- 1 - 
Mejid had begun to be but the shadow of his former self. 
Intemperance was already too evidently undermining his 
weakly constitution. Yet he was still capable of real emo¬ 
tion, and his countenance evinced the deep feeling with which 
he now took leave for ever of his old counsellor and friend. 
Three years later he died. 

The return of the great ambassador roused the warm 
enthusiasm of the British colony. The merchants of Constan¬ 
tinople gathered together, and presented him with an address, 
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in which they testified their “ heartfelt pleasure ” at seeing 
him once more among them, though only for a little while, 
and assured him of their undying “ personal regard and es¬ 
teem,” and the “ lively remembrance we shall ever retain of 
the constant and efficient protection of our various interests 
during the long course of years in which they have been under 
your lordship’s care and vigilance; ” they prayed for his 
health and happiness; they spoke of how the poor would 
never cease to lament the loss of Lady Stratford’s untiring 
benevolence; and they begged the Elchi not to forget the 
country which he had so greatly benefited. Other voices were 
then lifted up in praise and honour, and none came more 
sweetly to the ear of the departing statesman than the memo¬ 
rial of the American missionaries, in which they recited the 
many reforms which he had brought into Turkey, and es¬ 
pecially the abolition of executions for apostasy, the recog¬ 
nition of the Protestant community, the open sale of the 
Bible in the Turkish bazars, and the building of the first 
Protestant church in Jerusalem ; and added “we love to con¬ 
sider your lordship’s influence as one of the important provi¬ 
dential means by which God has been pleased to carry on Plis 
work. . . . You have been guided wisely by Him whose cause 
you have served.” The Armenian Protestants were not behind 
their American brothers in their tribute to the ambassador’s 
noble work in their behalf, and their memorial is touching in 
its humble thankfulness :— 

It is with unfeigned regret that we have heard that your lordship 
is now taking leave of our country, probably for the last time. On 
an occasion to us so mournful we find it difficult to give utterance 
to the true feelings of our hearts. 

Our minds go back to the past, and we see everywhere memorials 
of your lordship’s humane and benevolent endeavours to ameliorate 
the condition of the downcast and suffering in this our land. 

We can testify that your lordship’s benevolent exertions have not 
been confined to the narrow limits of race or sect, but have been freely 
extended to all who stood in need of your aid, whether Mohammedan, 
Jew, or Christian. But especially, as Protestants, are we now 
forcibly reminded of all your lordship’s kind offices in our behalf, 
when men bearing the Christian name, through ignorance of our real 
motives, became our persecutors. By your lordship’s favourable re- 
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- as loyal subjects, and the same civil rights conceded to us as are 

71 enjoyed by the other Christian communities in Turkey. Although 
few in number, and of little political influence, through your gracious 
interposition we are a fully recognized community in Turkey, having 
our own chosen representative at the Porte, and our members 
scattered over the whole country, enjoying for the most part freedom 
to worship God according to our own consciences and His most holy 
Word. . . . 

In the name of the five or six thousand Protestants scattered over 
every part of Asiatic Turkey, we desire this day to render to your 
lordship our most sincere and hearty thanks. The prayers and best 
wishes of a grateful people will follow you from these shores wher¬ 
ever you go. The memory of what you have done will never be 
effaced from our hearts, and our children and our children’s children, 
to the latest generation, shall mention your name with veneration, 
gratitude, and love. 

On 19 October a great assembly of merchants and other 
British residents met together on the brow of the hill of 
Pera, where a noble site had been given by the Sultan at the 
Elchi’s request for the foundation of a Memorial church—a 
monument at once of the brave Englishmen who had fallen 
in the late war, and of the progress of religious freedom 
which had made the erection of an Anglican church, hard by 
a mosque, a possibility in a Mohammedan country. And 
now the foundation-stone was to be laid; and who could 
worthily lay it but the white-haired statesman who had spent 
his life in the defence of liberty of conscience and the protec¬ 
tion of oppressed Christianity? So Lord Stratford stood 
forth before the multitude, and, before he took the trowel in 
his hand, spoke solemn last words to the people. He dwelt 
on the wonderful achievements of the past; on the changes 
which had made such a ceremony possible in Turkey ; on 
the character of the war which had called forth such energies 
and ended in such a crowning triumph as the Charter of Re¬ 
form ; and he bade them consider how henceforward every 
Christian who sailed to the Golden Horn would see the 
Memorial church commanding the slope of the hill, and 
would think of the victory of free religious worship, while he 
remembered the successes of the battle-field, and the deeds of 
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those who had fallen in the fight over there to the eastward 1858 
amid the Crimean hills. 

The parting followed soon. The people whom he had ^ T * 71 
succoured and protected crowded down to the landing-place 
to see the Great Elchi take his last farewell of the scene of his 
many labours. He stood on the steamer's poop, calm and 
collected, no sign of the mental strain upon his unruffled 
features, stately and courteous as an English gentleman alone 
knows how to be. Outwardly unmoved, he saw his sup- 
planter take his seat in the well-known caique that had so 
often carried the great ambassador to his conquests at the 
Porte, and so, in sadness, he took his last leave of the land which 
had received the best fruits of his long life's work. 

Delayed at the commercial capital of Asia Minor, he re¬ 
ceived a second and not less hearty ovation. The merchants 
of Smyrna vied with each other, with the consular body, and 
the Turkish Governor-General, to do him honour, and he was 
led in triumph to open the railway line from Smyrna to Aydin 
—the first railway ever laid in Turkey, and a fresh witness to 
the civilizing influence of the Sultan's tried adviser. 

At last the farewells were said, the ship of war moved off 
with a stately grace, as though conscious of the honourable 
burden she conveyed, and many eyes were strained to see the 
last of that commanding presence which had been the centre 
of their world for the greater part of the century. The Great 
Elchi would never again stand guard over the Bosphorus, 
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WITH many men the end of work is the close of life; few 
really hard workers abandon their profession or business till 
it has begun to forsake them; and in most cases the loss of 
the familiar desk or well-known office has something of the 
sharpness of a mortal blow. A hale old man too often 
becomes an infirm invalid when there is nothing left to call 
forth the energy which kept him in health ; and with the cessa¬ 
tion of the necessity, the capability of effort often disappears. 
And so the Seventh Age is reached, which, if protracted 
beyond the common span, is apt to realize the word of the 
Psalmist, and is but labour and sorrow, till we pass away. 

The old age of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe was very dif¬ 
ferent : it was a shining example of what faith and hope in the 
best things, and a bright intellectual activity, may do to pre¬ 
serve the fire and energy of youth to a period long beyond 
the lives of most of the strongest men. In 1858 his diplo¬ 
matic work was done, but he had not retired from his labours 
out of any feeling of impaired powers. Mentally and physic¬ 
ally he was still as capable of conducting the affairs of any 
embassy as he had been twenty years before : yet he had 
passed the traditional limit, and had all but completed his 
seventy-second year when he bade his last farewell to Con¬ 
stantinople. So far from being “ labour and sorrow,” the 
last twenty years of his life were the happiest of all. The 
loss of the accustomed occupation brought with it no corre¬ 
sponding diminution in the capacity for work or in the interest 
in all that was going forward in the world. Compulsory 
routine gave place to voluntary work : for his mind was of 
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that active sort to which idleness is impossible and vigorous 
exercise is recreation. 

Not all at once, however, did he arrive at this sense of 
peace and contentment The disappointments that had 
marred the closing years of his mission were scars too deep 
for aught but time to obliterate. The healing work began 
at Rome, where he wintered after his farewell journey to the 
East There, in the midst of an intellectual circle, courted 
by the most distinguished members of foreign society, many 
of whom he had met in former days, surrounded by objects 
of the deepest interest to a mind well stored in the archives 
of classical antiquity, and a spectator of the beginning of 
that movement of “ Italia Irredenta ” which has since developed 
into such happy results, the vexations of the immediate past 
were gradually forgotten, and their real insignificance was 
measured. 

There is a passage in the Lives of the Loi'ds Strang ford 
which fitly expresses the part that the Great Elchi was to 
play in public life after his retirement from an official career. 
Lord Strangford—the same Percy Smythe who had been an 
attach 6 at Constantinople during the Crimean War—wrote to 
his wife in 1862 : “ I want Lord Stratford de Rcdcliffe to feel 
that his position in foreign politics is that which was held by 
the Great Duke in war, and by Lyndhurst in law, and that he 
is not only able, but bound, before it is too late, to survey 
the world from his height, and to speak of the future with 
impartial utterance, like Moses from Mount Pisgah.” It is 
possible that want of oratorical powers affected him almost 
as much in the Lords as it had done thirty years before in 
the Commons: but he never neglected the duty of speaking, 
and few great foreign questions came before the House with¬ 
out drawing from him some of those wise and spirited counsels 
which, from their brevity and rare occurrence, and their un- 
mistakcable stamp of profound experience, carried with them 
the weight which belonged to “the genuine and naturally 
selected Nestor of foreign politics.” Disclaiming all party 
ties, Lord Stratford was able to speak impartially out of the 
depths of his long acquaintance with the springs of foreign 
policy, and to confront boldly the inevitable issues of varying 
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combinations. There was, it is true, little in his delivery to 
persuade, and much in his policy to alarm the timid, but yet 
there was that in his words which commanded attention and 
respect from all parties in the House, carrying with them as 
they did a sense of right and reason. His voice was always 
raised in the cause of freedom against oppression and for the 
weak against the strong. 

He had not long returned to England in 1859 when he 
rose to call the attention of the Peers to the state of Italian 
affairs, and protested against the cautious neutrality which 
had induced the calamities of the war. The speech contained 
an eloquent appeal for the maintenance and enforcement of 
the treaties of 1815 : “Notwithstanding the wounds inflicted 
on them as a body of international right,” he said, “ far from 
being cast aside as a whole or being extinguished in public 
estimation, they are still the title-deeds of many an extensive 
territory, securities for Sardinian unity, no less than for 
Austrian incumbency ; and, what is more than being barriers 
against encroachment and confusion, they are the living 
records and guards of those achievements in civilization 
which have made the abolition of slavery a part and parcel 
of the law of Europe, and have consecrated the world of 
waters, whether flowing through separated States or expand¬ 
ing in boundless ocean, to the uses'of an unfettered and almost 
unquestioned navigation. My Lords, there is a vitality even 
in their amputated limbs ; there is something judicial even 
in their submission to violence. The stroke which blasted the 
independence of Cracow, that last refuge and monument of 
Polish nationality, invested its memory with a sacred char¬ 
acter, and the feeble protest issued on its behalf in a whisper 
from London and Paris now comes back in peals of thunder 
on the alarmed conscience.” 

Other speeches were in his own special province : as when, 
in May 1861, he moved to get the French troops out of Syria, 
and maintained that the chief cause of the disturbances in the 
Lebanon was the general misgovernment of the Ottoman Em¬ 
pire, and especially the neglect to enforce the provisions of the 
Charter of Reform. Ini 864 he spoke against the cession of the 
Ionian Islands, and in favour of Denmark ; in 1867 on the in- 
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surrection in Candia, and in 1870 on massacres by Greek 
brigands. The Poles always had his warm support. On 
home affairs he spoke rarely, yet his earnest protest against 
the exclusion of the Jews from the privileges of the Oaths 
Bill, is worth recording. 

Outside the House of Lords his influence was felt in public 
affairs, especially in those connected with the East. Like 
Palmerston, he had always opposed the Suez Canal, which he 
set down as a French stratagem ; but he was a warm sup¬ 
porter of the Euphrates route to India, and its chief promoter, 

General Chesney, was in constant communication with him in 
every stage of that long-struggling but still unrealized enter¬ 
prise. He was a vigorous leader in the cause of the unhappy 
Circassians when they were exiled by Russia in 1864 ; and at 
almost the same moment, he was adding his voice to the pro¬ 
tests which were raised by the Evangelical Alliance against the 
neglect of the interests and even of the bare protection of the 
missionaries in Turkey. 

In 1869 an honour, wholly unexpected and unsolicited, 
came to Lord Stratford. As years rolled on, his great services 
stood out from the shadows of past politics bright and con¬ 
spicuous ; and it was remembered that of all who had served 
England in those years of trial he alone had been left without 
adequate reward. Mr. Gladstone’s generous admiration for 
intellect and character, as apart from politics, was conspicuous 
in his offer of the Garter to a peer who had never been a 
partisan. c< Two garters are now available,” he wrote to Lord Nov. 1869 
Stratford ; “ after your long career of distinguished public 
service, allow me to place one of them at your disposal. . . . 

It is scarcely necessary I should add that much as the Go¬ 
vernment might feel the honour and advantage of your support, 
this note is written neither with the expectation nor with the 
desire to modify your position of perfect political indepen¬ 
dence.” As Lord Ellenborough said, it was a valuable ex¬ 
ample of the “ recognition of services rendered not to a party 
but to the State.” 

Of his private life it is difficult to give any adequate picture. 

When he returned to England it was to settle down in the 
old house in Grosvenor Square, which had been his ever since 
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1829, but which, owing to his constant absences on diplomatic 
service, he had seldom occupied. Though he had been so 
much abroad, his love for England had remained just as 
strong; all other places, however lovely, were indifferent to 
him in comparison with his own country—the country he loved 
so well; and this house in London was his home y to which 
he always came back with pleasure. Here he found himself, 
after a time, the centre of a large circle of friends. Many 
of the old faces had indeed passed away, yet the youthful 
buoyancy of his spirit, and the charm of his manner and 
conversation, drew to him a new generation, who soon loved 
him as well and appreciated him as much as those who had 
gone. Instead of commanding homage as a right, he seemed 
to be surprised that anyone should take the trouble to come 
and see him ; and he laid himself out to interest his visitors 
with a courteous grace that had its own peculiar fascination. 
It was said by one who knew him well, “ I always entered 
his presence as that of a great man, I always left it loving the 
man more each time.” 

Released from the vexations and the contentions of his 
official post, his character lost those elements of austerity and 
peremptoriness which were no longer fostered by circum¬ 
stances. In earlier years the idealist’s visions of “ the Good, 
the True, and the Beautiful,” were too often marred by some 
passing disturbance which called up the fighting spirit of 
the man, and rudely startled the poet from his dream. In 
later years there was no such disturbing force. Outward 
events indeed would move him deeply : he would rise to 
passionate indignation at a tale of wrong, at a base or selfish 
or false action ; and the cowardice of governments, or the 
meanness of a policy, would ever arouse that fiery wrath which 
was among Lord Stratford’s titles to our respect. But these 
were no longer personal causes ; he was not himself concerned, 
more than any other Englishman ; and his passion, being 
abstract and impersonal, was no interruption to the poetry of 
his nature. We must not forget that throughout his long life 
no pressure of work, no load of responsibility, could ever make 
him forego the poetry which was the delight of his leisure. 
Most men, worthy of the name, feel the need of some mode of 
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expressing their inmost thoughts and emotions which shall not 
have the blunt directness of open speech. Some find utterance 
in music, some in the painters art, or the wide expressiveness 
of sculpture. But to others the forms of verse are the natural 
exponents of their inward nature, and they can say in metre 
what nothing could induce them to reveal in prose. Lord 
Stratford's was one of these minds, and his poetry is no artificial 
product of the fancy, but the natural expression of himself. 

I n Shadows of the Past (1866) we see some of the best of his 
earlier verse, and amid much that is indifferent to modern 
criticism, we find many beautiful lines. His old age, however, 
was the flowering time of his poetry. The faculty of expression 
seemed to develop, and the old metres were cast away in 
favour of more fervid and dramatic forms. This is especially 
notable in Jubilee inFatherland y zxi ode on the triumph of United 
Germany in 1871, which burns with a fire and a spirit that, in 
a more than octogenarian, is amazing. Carlyle wrote of it :— 

“ I received with great pleasure the vigorous and brilliant 
piece of verse in honour of the Germans, whom I also, as you 
know, much honour. There is a fine old tone of classicality in 
these stanzas, a sound withal as of ringing steel, and the senti¬ 
ment throughout has the great merit of being at once cordial, 
emphatic, and just. . . . This is a very pretty way of defending 
oneself against the attacks of illness, and converting one’s 
imprisonment into a higher kind of liberty ! I wish we were 
all of us that need it able to do the like." 

Another, who possesses a German’s share of the true 
poetic nature, expressed a strong desire that “ it could be 
read in Germany, and that people should know that it was 
written by the same pen which curbed the pride of the greatest 
enemy of Germany, and made it possible for her statesmen to 
follow an independent policy.” 

Mr. Max Muller wrote again to support the entreaty 
of Dr. Abeken that the Jubilee Ode should be published in 
Berlin :—“ A last appeal from Dr. Abeken, Berlin. Would 
it not be possible to win the very beautiful poem of Lord 
Stratford for Berlin ? It would be marvellous, and produce a 
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great impression, if a sympathetic greeting from such a man 
were to meet our returning army. But we want his name— 
another statesman might hesitate to express his sympathy so 
strongly even for a friendly country, but Lord Stratford is 
too great for such considerations ; he can dare when others 
might be afraid.” Accordingly, the poem was translated into 
German by Fritz Krauss. 

In singular contrast to the German ode stands The Exile 
in Calauria , or the Last Days of Demosthenes (1872). The 
idea of this poem had evidently been in its writer's mind ever 
since the days in 1828 when he had worked for the freedom 
of Greece at Poros—the ancient Calauria : but the remarkable 
part of the performance is, as Abraham Hayward, no lenient 
critic, remarked, that it is “ cast in the genuine antique mould, 
and breathes the best spirit of Greek dramatic poetry.” The 
old Eton training had not been lost in the lapse of years, and 
despite half a century of absorbing occupation, Lord Stratford 
was still essentially a classical scholar. To the very end he 
retained his delight in the favourite authors of his school days, 
his Homer, his Sophocles, and his Virgil; and often, when 
crippled by gout and unable to move, he would lie in the 
early morning hours, waiting for his books, that he might put 
down and correct the lines he had composed in the wakeful 
night. A friend once found him busily engaged in turning a 
collection of nursery rhymes into Greek iambics, and he 
confessed that “ Little Jack Horner ” had nearly baffled him, 
from the pagan indifference of the Greeks to the merits of 
Christmas pie. 

A theme which was frequently in his thoughts was sug¬ 
gested by Shakspere's line : “ Reverence is the angel of the 
world.” An essay on the ennobling influence of reverence 
upon mankind lay at the time of his death unfinished on his 
table ; he intended it for the Princeton Review. The subject 
was one on which he was well qualified to speak ; for of all his 
qualities, reverence was one of the most striking : reverence 
for established institutions, reverence for national engagements, 
for the sanctities of home and honour, and above all for the 
Source and Object of all reverence. Firm in his own faith, he 
was very tolerant of those who differed from him ; but as the 
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growing rationalism of the age forced itself upon his thoughts, 
he desired to leave on record his own steadfast belief in the God 
of his fathers—that faith that had stood by him in his active 
public life and had never failed him either in youth or age. 
The record was to be the brief statement of his own practical 
thoughts on religion, a humble testimony which, whilst 
leaving no doubt as to his own views, might, perhaps, be help¬ 
ful to others of less assured faith than himself. The titles of 
the two small volumes speak for themselves : Why am I a 
Christian? (1873) and The Greatest of Miracles (1876). “ I am 
most struck,” says Dean Stanley, after reading the former, 
“ with the amount of matter which you have been able to place 
within so small a compass. I trust that the world may be 
better for seeing that the result of your long experience is so 
firm a faith, and that the Church may be the better also for 
seeing that so firm a faith can be combined with so large and 
deep an insight into the great truths which all Christians hold 
or ought to hold alike.” 

The testimony of one who belonged to a different order of 
mind from Dean Stanley may also be quoted:— 

“ My dear and long-known Friend,—How could you 
suppose that I should feel otherwise than honoured, and de¬ 
lighted, by such a mark of your esteem and affection ? I 
accept it with gratitude and joy. Right glad am I to see 
such a clear stout handwriting as yours, in an age that has 
passed the 4 threescore years and ten *—but still more to learn 
that, though the body may wax infirm, the heart has not grown 
cold. Somehow or other the love of Christ keeps people 
very young and fresh, however old they may be. God be 
with you and yours, in time and in eternity. 

Yours ever truly, 

Shaftesbury.” 

The last years of his life were spent on the borders of his 
favourite Kentish country. He had always loved the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Tunbridge Wells, where he had met and won his 
wife, and in 1873 he bought a house at Frant which was 
gradually enlarged to the present extent of Frant Court. 
Here he finally retired in 1878, never again to move. Hither 
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people came to see and consult him about the struggle then 
going on in Turkey and the reopening of the Eastern Ques¬ 
tion. Few letters to the Times have produced a greater im¬ 
pression upon sensible people than the temperate survey of 
the “ Bulgarian Atrocity ” question which the ex-Ambassador 
contributed to its columns in 1876. Letters of congratulation 
and applause arrived from all parts of England and all ranks 
of society. From 1875 to 1880 the menacing aspect of the 
Eastern Question drew forth repeated comments, criticisms, 
precedents, and warnings from the pen of the veteran states¬ 
man who had himself steered the Turkish ship of state through 
so many storms. There was an impression that in his old 
age he had changed his views and deserted his old protege ; 
but the impression was due to a misconception of his earlier 
attitude towards the Ottoman Empire. He had never been a 
Turcophil, as people supposed ; but had always looked forward 
to the creation of a belt of practically autonomous Christian 
states, under the suzerainty of the Sultan, as the surest barrier 
against Russian aggression. He would have welcomed the 
formation of a Christian empire in the place of Turkey if hecould 
have discovered any Eastern Christians fit to rule it. Failing 
this, he believed that the supreme authority of the Sultan was 
essential to counteract the influence of Russia in the Christian 
provinces, and he hoped for a regenerate Turkey worthy to 
take a place among civilized nations. To deny that he was 
disappointed with the course of events in the later history of 
Turkey would be untrue. The reckless extravagance of 
Abdu-l-Aziz, and the consequent financial catastrophe; the 
failure of the European Powers to enforce those reforms which 
he knew to be the only palliative for the increasing decay of 
the Ottoman Empire ; the want of union and moral courage 
in the Powers which permitted such an outrage as the Russian 
war of 1877, all these were sore subjects of reflection. But 
disappointment did not alter his long and firmly established 
views on the duty of England in the East, and on the only 
method of saving the Turks from themselves. These papers, 
written at the age of ninety—indeed the last was composed 
in the summer of 1880, when its author had passed the 
meridian of his ninety-fourth year—only confirm, explain, 
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and amplify what he had frequently urged in his despatches, 
and laid impressively before the Sultan, forty years before. 

Deep as was his interest in Eastern affairs during these 
latter years, they formed but one of the many subjects that 
occupied his ever-vigorous mind. It is seldom that men 
retain in extreme age so marvellous a receptive, one might say 
acquisitive, power. In whatsoever company he found himself, 
whether of statesman, scholar, or plain working man, he had 
always something to ask and something to learn. 

To the last his enthusiasm for heroic deeds remained fresh 
and warm as a boy's. Tears would come to his eyes as he 
read the news of some gallant act or heroic rescue. So 
was it when he was told the story of how the colours of the 
Twenty-fourth were saved out of the carnage of Isandlana 
by the devotion of two young officers. It was a deed to rouse 
the envious admiration of every man, but in no one did it 
awake a more responsive chord of sympathy than in Lord 
Stratford. Many who had perhaps almost forgotten that the 
great Ambassador still survived, were startled one morning I§79 
as they opened the Times , to hear what was well named “ the 
sound of a trumpet, signed S. de R.” It was the dismal story 
of Isandlana told in vigorous verse ;—and then came the deed 
which had called forth the poem :— 

Far, far away, at fearful risk, a nobler charge was moved, 

And those in trust right well achieved what more than valour proved; 

Both still were young, and firm in minds that ne’er from duty roved. 

Quick, quick, they mount the bridled steeds; while near each loyal 
breast, 

The colours lie, from ill secured, as in a miser’s chest. 

What could in haste be done they did; to faith they gave the rest. 

In fast succession forth they passed, along the straggling host; 

On, gallant youths! ye may not heed the peril or the cost. 

Oh! speed them, Heav’n; direct their course; what shame if such 
were lost! 

A stare of silent brief surprise, and then a deafening yell, 

As if the imprison’d souls below had burst the bonds of hell; 

On dashed the dauntless riders still; who dared to cross them fell. 
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Soon clear of foemen, side by side, athwart the pathless wild 
Conveyors of a precious charge, by capture ne’er defiled, 

On, boldly on, they stretched with speed, by youthful hope beguiled. 

Alike through pools of rotten marsh, o’er beds of flint they rode; 
They cross’d the dell, they scaled the hill, they shunned the lone 
abode, 

Nor ceased to urge the foaming beasts their weary limbs bestrode. 

At length the frontier stream appears ; hurrah ! what need of more ? 
Oh, fate ! They plunge, the waters flash, the rushing waters roar. 
Unseated, wounded, all but drown’d, they touch, they clasp the shore. 

A few brief hours of calm succeed, they share the joy of those 
Who, purpose gained and danger past, from anxious toil repose; 

But nature sinks—too great the strain, and wounds are slow to close. 

One slept, nor woke again; like him, too soon the other slept; 

And those who sought and found them dead, the colours near them 
kept, 

In pity—doubt not—stoop’d awhile, and o’er the bodies wept. 

Melvill and Coghill, honour’d names ; ye need no verse of mine 
To fix the record of your worth on memory’s faithful shrine; 

To you a wreath that may not fade shall England’s praise assign. 

Ye crown the list of glorious acts which form our country’s boast, 

Ye rescued from the brink of shame what soldiers prize the most, 
And reached by duty’s path a life beyond the lives ye lost. 

Perhaps one of the greatest pleasures that Lord Stratford 
experienced at this time was that afforded him by the apprecia¬ 
tion of his long services by the Queen, conveyed to him in 
touching terms. The assurance that Her Majesty felt “how true 
and faithful ” he had been “ and how valuable ” was, to a mind 
like his, a higher reward than pensions, decorations, or titles. 
Such rewards the Queen well knows howto bestow, and the con¬ 
sideration with which they are given causes them to be doubly 
valued. “ Well might your letter gratify me,” said Lord Stratford 
in writing to Lady Ely, “ containing as it did so gracious a 
message from Her Majesty the Queen. It was very kind, 
very kind indeed, very gracefully kind, to notice my Nestorian 
age, and to shew an interest in the degree of health which 
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Providence still allows me to enjoy. ... I need not say how 
gladly Lady Stratford and myself will avail ourselves of the 
Queen’s very considerate permission to wait upon Her Majesty 
at Buckingham Palace next spring.” 

This, however, was not to be ; he never left Frant again. 

A fortnight before his death, the son of his ancient comrade 
David Morier, who had preceded him to the grave but a few 
years, came to see his father’s old chief. Sir Robert Morier 
thus records his last visit: “ His intellect was as clear, his 
speech as incisive, his interest in poetry and politics as keen, 
as when I last saw him, three years ago. It was a beautiful 
English summer afternoon ; a warm sun lit up his pale features 
which fully retained their splendid outlines, and were entirely 
wanting in the wrinkles or withered look of extreme old age. 
I could not help thinking of the line,— 

Slow sinks more lovely ere his race be run . . , 

He seemed some grand old Titan majestically sinking to his 
rest in all his glory, as if he knew the Infinite was waiting to 
receive him with all due honour.” 

It was very shortly after this visit that Lord Stratford’s 
strength began to fail. One last drive (the first that summer) he 
took, and with characteristic kindliness went to “shew him¬ 
self” to the doctor who had attended him all through the 
winter ; a few days of weary restlessness, and then, in the early 
morning of Saturday, 14 August, beautiful in death as he had 
been in life, he passed, without pain or struggle, to where 
“ beyond these voices there is peace.” 

“ Even now his presence seems to fill the room where he 
lived and thought and wrote. Here, the trifles and vexations 
of everyday life did not come—it seemed to be another, 
better, higher life, that surrounded him, and glorified all he 
touched. Truer views of men and events, calmer judgments, 
higher appreciation for a noble aim, even though it seemed 
to fail, in the least as in the greatest; with a scorn, or 
rather pity beyond all expression, for everything in a man 
or a nation that was mean, cruel, or self-seeking. Gathered 
round him in that room were the treasured relics of the past, 
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each with its own story: the books he was so fond of; the 
prints of the men he most admired, silent companions of his 
exile for so many years ; the little picture of Nelson which 
had never left him since his earliest days ; George Canning, 
his honoured master in public life; Pitt, Wellington, his 
country’s heroes—all cared for to the very last The table at 
which he wrote, and from which he could look out on the 
broad stretch of woodland crowning the heights of Eridge— 
look out, beyond, to the distant hills and to the sunset that 
he loved to watch ; the sunset that always spoke to him— 
spoke clearer as each year passed on—of the unseen home 
above.” 

On the Saturday following, he was laid to rest in the 
churchyard of Frant village, followed to the grave by many 
friends and mourned by his countrymen as few men, perhaps, 
have been mourned whose life survived so long the close of 
their public career. 

“Yesterday,”—so spoke Dean Stanley in his sermon,— “ the 
greatest ambassador of our time was, after a life prolonged 
far beyond the natural limits of human existence, laid to rest 
in a little churchyard in the county of Sussex. Many arc 
they who will be grateful to the end of their days that they 
had known his majestic character. No one could enter into 
his presence, either as he sat on what may truly be called his 
throne at Constantinople or during the long years of his 
dignified retirement, without feeling that they had seen a 
king of men. No one could hear the name of Stratford 
Canning named throughout the far East without feeling that, 
so long as he retained his post, the honour of England was 
safe in his incorruptible integrity, in his magnificent liberality, 
in his unshaken firmness. No one could hear his influence 
spoken of by Christian or Musulman, Protestant or Catholic, 
Greek or Turk, without feeling that each man knew that he 
was a terror to evildoers which none could confront with 
impunity, a refuge for the desolate and oppressed which none 
could seek in vain. No one who had ever witnessed it could 
forget the boundless industry, the noble generosity, with 
which through all the chaos of the Crimean war he laboured 
for the sick and suffering soldiers, or defended those who went 
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out to succour them. No one could mistake that in his 
energy, in his remonstrances, in his purity, the tottering fabric 
of the Eastern Empire, which for years he held in his mighty 
grasp, had at once the best bulwark against its ruin, the best 
guarantee against its evil deeds. 

“ Such an example did indeed lift us up from the base and 
sordid atmosphere of party strife and bitterness. Such an 
old age, with the fire of youth subdued but not extinct, with 
the experience of years giving ever fresh life to the memory of 
the past, was worthy of remembrance to every toiling sufferer. 
He had chosen that better part which neither falling empires 
nor political rancour, nor worldly disappointment nor ungrate¬ 
ful obliviousness, could ever take from him.’ 5 


Four years later, on 24 May, 1884, a statue was unveiled 
by Lord Granville in Westminster Abbey. The occasion 
was memorable; for’now, for the first time, was diplomacy 
honoured with a place among England’s greatest sons, in the 
person of “ one who had rendered the profession brilliant 
by his genius and invigorated it by the manliness of his 
character.” 

It was a national tribute, freely and publicly subscribed 
to the memory of a great Englishman who had signally 
upheld the honour of his country at the post of danger. 

The Poet Laureate wrote the lines engraved upon the 
base:— 

Thou third great Canning, stand among our best 
And noblest, now thy long day’s work has ceased, 

Plere silent in our Minster of the West 

Who wert the voice of England in the East. 
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By E. II. Browne, D.D., Bishop of 
Winchester. 8vo. id?. 

Bryant. — Educational Ends; or, 
the Ideal of Personal Development. By 
SorniE Bryant, D.Sc.Lond. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

Buckle. — Works by HenryThomas 
Buckle. 

History of Civilisation in Eng¬ 
land and France , Spain and Scot¬ 
land. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 24 s. 

Miscellaneous and Posthumous 
Works. . A New and Abridged Edition. 
Edited by GRANT Allen. 2 vols. crown 
8vo. 2 rx. 

Buckton. — Works by Mrs . C. M. 
Buckton. 

Food and Home Cookery. With 
II Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 2 s. 6d. 

Health in the House. With 41 
Woodcuts and Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 2 s. 

Our Dwellings. With 39 Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo. 3X. 6d. 

Bull. — Works by Thomas Bull , 
M.D. 

Hints to Mothers on the Man¬ 
agement of their Health during the 
Period of Pregnancy and in the Lying-in 
Room. Fcp. 8vo. is. 6d. 

The Maternal Management of 
Children in Health and Disease. 
Fcp. 8vo. ix. 6d t 


Bullinger. — A Critical Lexicon 
and Concordance to the English 
and Greek Hew Testament. To¬ 
gether with an Index of Greek Words 
and several Appendices. By the Rev. 
E. W. Bullinger, D.D. Royal 8vo. i$s. 

Burrows. — The Family of Brocas 
of Beaurepaire and Roche Court , 
Hereditary Masters of the Royal Buck- 
hounds. With some account of the English 
Rule in Aquitaine. By Montagu 
Burrows, M.A. F.S.A, With 26 
Illustrations of Monuments, Brasses, 
Seals, &c. Royal 8vo. 42X, 

Cabinet Lawyer, The; a Popular 

Digest of the Laws of England, Civil, 
Criminal,and Constitutional. Fcp.8vo.9x. 

Canning. — Some Official Corres¬ 
pondence of George Canning. Edi¬ 
ted, with Notes, by Edward J. 
STArLETON. 2 vols. 8vo. 28x. 

Carlyle. — Thomas and Jane 
Welsh Carlyle. 

Thomas Carlyle , a History of the 
first Forty Years of his Life, 1795-1835, 
By J. A. Froude, M.A. With 2 Por¬ 
traits and 4 Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo. 32X. 

Thomas Carlyle , a History of his 
Life in London : from 1834 to his death 
in 1881. By J. A. Froude, M.A. 2 vols. 

8vo. 32X. 

Letters and Memorials of Jane 
Welsh Carlyle. Prepared for pub¬ 
lication by Thomas Carlyle, and edited 
by J. A. Froude, M.A. 3 vols. 8vo. 36^. 

Cates. — A Dictionary of 

General Biography. Fourth Edition, 
with Supplement brought down to the 
end of 1884. ByW. L. R. Cates. 8vo. 
28 x. cloth; 35X. half-bound russia. 

Clerk. — The Gas Engine. By 

Dugald Clerk. With 101 Illustrations 
and Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 7 s. 6d. 

Clodd. — The Story of Creation: 

a Plain Account of Evolution. By 
Edward Clodd, Author of e The Child¬ 
hood of the World J &c. With 77 Illus¬ 
trations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Coats. —A Manual of Pathology. 
By Joseph Coats, M.D. Pathologist 
to the Western. Infirmary and the Sick 
Children’s Hospital, Glasgow. With 339 
Illustrations engraved on Wood, Svo, 
3 ix. 6 d f 
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Colenso. — The Pentateuch and 
Book of Joshua Critically Ex¬ 
amined. By J. W. Colenso, D.D. 
late Bishop of Natal. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Comyn. — A thee stone Priory : a 
Tale. By L. N. Comyn. Crown Svo. 
2s. 6d. 

Conder. — A Handbook to the 
Bible , or Guide to the Study of the Holy 
Scriptures derived from Ancient Monu¬ 
ments and Modern Exploration. By F. 
R. Conder, and Lieut. C. R. Conder, 
R.E. Post 8vo. *js. 6d. 

Conington. — Works by John 
Coning ton, M.A. 

The Alneid of Virgil . Trans¬ 
lated into English Verse. Crown Svo. gs. 

The Poems of Virgil. Translated 
into English Prose. Crown 8vo. gs. 

Conybeare & Howson. — The 

Life and Epistles of St. Paul. 
By the Rev. W. J. Conybeare, M.A. 
and the Very Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D. 

Library Edition, with Maps, Plates, and 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown Svo. 
2 IS. 

Student’s Edition, revised and condensed, 
with 46 Illustrations and Maps. I vol. 
crown 8vo. Js. 6d. 

Cooke. — Tablets of Anatomy. 
By Thomas Cooke, F.R.C.S. Eng. 
B.A. B.Sc. M.D. Paris. Fourth Edition, 
being a selection of the Tablets believed 
to be most useful to Students generally. 
Post 4to. 7 s. 6d. 

Cox. — The First Century of 
Christianity. By Homersham Cox, 
M.A. Svo. 12^. 

Cox. — A General History of 
Greece : from the Earliest Period to the 
Death of Alexander the Great; with a 
Sketch of the History to the Present 
Time. By the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, 
Bart., M.A. With 11 Maps and Plans. 
Crown Svo. 7 s» 6d. 

**# For other Works by Sir G. Cox, 
see ‘Epochs of History,’ p. 24. 

Creighton. — History of the 
Papacy During the Deformation. 
By the Rev. M.* Creighton, M.A. 
8vo. Vols. I. and II. 1378-1464, 32s. ; 
Vols. III. and IV. 1464-1518, 24J. 


Crookes. — Select Methods in 

Chemical Analysis (chiefly Inorganic). 
By William Crookes, F.R.S. V.P.C.S. 
With 37 Illustrations. Svo. 24.S. 

Crozier. — Civiliza tion and Pro¬ 
gress. By John Beattie Crozier. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Svo. 5 s. 

Crump. — A Short Enquiry into 
the Formation of Political Opinion , 
from the Reign of the Great Families to 
the Advent of Democracy. By Arthur 
Crump. 8vo. •js. 6d. 

Culley. — Handbook of Practical 
Telegraphy. By R. S. Culley, 
M. Inst. C.E. Plates and Woodcuts. 
8vo. 16^. 

Dante. — The Divine Comedy of 
Dante AlighieRi . Translated verse for 
verse from the Original into Terza Rima. 
By James Innes Minchin. Crown 
8vo. 15J*. 

Davidson. — An Introduction to 
the Study of the New Testament , 
Critical, Exegetical, and Theological. 
By the Rev. S. Davidson, D.D. LL.D. 
Revised Edition. 2 vols. Svo. 30^. 

Davidson. — Works by William 

L. Davidson ; M.A. 

The Logic of Definition Ex¬ 
plained and Applied. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Leading and Important English 
Words Explained and Exemplified . 
Fcp. Svo. $s. 6d. 

Decaisne & Le Maout. — A 

General System of Botany. Trans¬ 
lated from the French of E. Le Maout, 

M. D., and J. Decaisne, by Mrs. 
PIooker ; with Additions by Sir J. D. 
Hooker, C.B. F.R.S. Imp. Svo. with 
5,500 Woodcuts, 31J. 6d. 

De Salis. — Works by Mrs. De 
Salis. 

Savouries a la Mode . Fcp. Svo* 
is. boards. 

Entries A la Mode. Fcp. 8vch 
is. 6d. boards. 

Soups and Dressed Fish A la 
Mode. Fcp. Svo. u. 6d. boards. 

Oysters a la Mode. Fcp. 8vck 
is. 6d. boards. 

Sweets and Suffer Dishes A la 
Mode. Fcp. Svo. ij. 6d. boards. 
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De Tocqueville. — Democracy in 
America. By Alexis de Tocque¬ 
ville. Translated by Henry Reeve, 
C.B. 2 vols. crown 8vo. i6x. 


Dickinson. — On Renal and 
Urinary Affections. By W. Howship 
Dickinson, M.D. Cantab. F.R.C.P. &c. 
With 12 Plates and 122 Woodcuts. 3 
vols. 8vo. £3. 4 s. 6d. 

Dixon. — Rural Bird Life ; Essays 
on Ornithology, with Instructions for 
Preserving Objects relating to that 
Science. By Charles Dixon. With 
45 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. $s. 


Dove. — Domesday Studies: being 

the Papers read at the Meetings of the 
Domesday Commemoration 1886. With 
a Bibliography of Domesday Book and 
Accounts of the MSS. and Printed Books 
exhibited at the Public Record Office and 
at the British Museum. Edited by P. 
Edward Dove, of Lincoln’s Inn, Bar- 
rister-at-Law, Honorary Secretary of the 
Domesday Commemoration Committee. 
Vol. I. 4to. iSs.; Vol. II. 4to. iSs . 


Dowell. —A History of Taxation 
and Taxes in England from the 
Earliest Times to the Year 1885. 
By Stephen Dowell, Assistant Solici¬ 
tor of Inland Revenue. Second Edition, 
Revised and Altered. (4 vols. 8vo.) 
Vols. I. and II. The Plistory of Taxation, 
2lx. Vols. III. and IV. The History of 
Taxes, 2ix. 

Doyle. — The Official Baronage 
of England. By James E. Doyle. 
Showing the Succession, Dignities, and 
Offices of every Peer from 1066 to 1885. 
Vols. I. to III. With 1,600 Portraits, 
Shields of Arms, Autographs, &c. 3 vols. 
4 t0 * £$- 

Large-paper Edition, 3 vols. ^15. i$x. 


Doyle. — Works by J. A. Doyle ,, 
Eellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 

The English in America : Vir¬ 
ginia , Maryland , and the Carolinas. 
8vo. i8x. 

The English in America ; The 
Puritan Colonies . 2 vols. 8vo, 36^ 


Dublin University Press Series 

(The) : a Series of Works undertaken 
by the Provost and Senior Fellows of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

Abbott’s (T. K.) Codex Rescriptus Dublin- 
ensis of St. Matthew. 4to. 2ix. 

.-Evangeliorum Versio Ante- 

hieronymianaex CodiceUsseriano (Dublin- 
ensi). 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 

Burnside (W. S.) and Panton’s (A. W.) 

Theory of Equations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
Casey’s (John) Sequel to Euclid’s Elements. 
Crown 8vo. 3x. 6 d. 

-- Analytical Geometry of the 

Conic Sections. Crown 8vo. Js. 6d. 
Davies’s (J. F.) Eumenides of ZEschylus. 
With Metrical English Translation. 8vo. 
7 s. 

Dublin Translations into Greek and Latin 
Verse. Edited by R. Y. Tyrrell. 8vo. 
I2x. 6 d. 

Graves’s (R. P.) Life of Sir William 
Hamilton. (3 vols.) Vols. I. and II. 
8vo. each i$x. 

Griffin (R. W.) on Parabola, Ellipse, and 
Hyperbola, treated Geometrically. Crown 
8vo. 6x. 

Haughton’s (Dr. S.) Lectures on Physical 
Geography. 8vo. 15X. 

Hobart’s (W. K.) Medical Language of St. 
Luke. Svo. i6x. 

Leslie’s (T. E. Glide) Essays in Political 
and Moral Philosophy. 8vo. iox. 6 d. 
Macalister’s (A.) Zoology and Morphology 
of Vertebrata. 8vo. iox. 6 d. 
MacCullagh’s (James) Mathematical and 
other Tracts. 8vo. i$s. 

Maguire’s (T.) Parmenides of Plato, Greek 
Text with English Introduction, Analysis, 
and Notes. Svo. Js. 6d. 

Monck’s (W. H. S.) Introduction to Logic. 
Crown Svo. 5x. 

Purser’s (J. M.) Manual ot Histology. Fcp. 
8vo. $s. 

Roberts’s (R. A.) Examples in the Analytic 
Geometry of Plane Curves. Fcp. 8vo. 5x. 
Southey’s (R.) Correspondence with Caroline 
Bowles. Edited by E. Dowden. 8vo. 14X. 
Thornhill’s (W. J.) The ^Eneid of Virgil, 
freely translated into English Blank 
Verse. Crown 8vo. *js. 6d. 

Tyrrell’s (R. Y.) Cicero’s Correspondence. 

Vols. I. and II. 8vo. each I2x. 
-The Achamians of Aristo¬ 
phanes, translated into English Verse. 
Crown 8vo. 2 s. 6d. 

Webb’s (T. E.) Goethe’s Faust, Transla¬ 
tion and Notes. Svo. 12 s. 6d. 

-The Veil of Isis : a Series 

of Essays on Idoalism. Svo. iox. 6 d. 
Wilkins’s (G.) The Growth of the Homeric 
Poems. 8vo. 6 s. 
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Edersheim. — Works by the Rev. 
Alfred Edersheim, D.D. 

The Life and Times of Jesus 
the Messiah. 2 vols. 8vo. 24 s. 
Prophecy and History in rela¬ 
tion to the Messiah: the Warburton 
Lectures, delivered at Lincoln’s Inn 
Chapel, 1880-1884. 8vo. 12s. 

Ellicott. — Works by C '. J. 
Ellicott , D.D . Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. 

A Critical and Grammatical 
Commentary on St. Paul's Epistles. 
8vo. 

I. Corinthians. 16s. 

Galatians. 8s. 6d. 

Ephesians. 8s. 6d. 

Pastoral Epistles, ioj. 6d. 
Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon, 
ioa 6d. 

Thessalonians. 7j. 6d. 

Historical Lectures on the Life 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 8vo. 12J. 

English Worthies. Edited by An¬ 
drew Lang, M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
each. 

Darwin. By Grant Allen. 

‘ Marlborough. By G, Saintsbury. 
Shaftesb ur y ( The First Earl) . By 
H. D. Traill. 

Admiral Blake. By David 
Han nay. 

Raleigh. By Edmund Gosse. 
Steele. By Austin Dobson. 

Ben Jonson. By J. A. Symonds. 
Canning. By Frank H. Hill. 

C la verho use. By Mowbray 
Morris. 

Epochs of Ancient History. 

10 vols. fcp. Svo. 2s. 6d. each. See p. 24. 

Epochs of Church History. 8 vols. 

fcp. Svo. 2 s. 6d. each. See p. 24. 

Epochs of Modern History. 

18 vols. fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. See p. 24. 

Erichsen. — Works by John Eric 
Erichsen ; F.R.S. 

The Science and Art of , Sur¬ 
gery: Being a Treatise on Surgical In¬ 
juries, Diseases, and Operations. With 
984 Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 42^. 

On Concussion of the Spine , Ner¬ 
vous Shocks , and other Obscure Injuries 
of the Nervous System. Cr. 8vo. ioj. 6d. 


ngmans, Green, Sr Co. 

Ewald. — Works by Professor 
Heinrich Ewald, of Gottingen. 

The Antiquities of Lsrael. 

Translated from the German by H. S. 
Solly, M.A. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

The History of Israel. Trans¬ 
lated from the German. 8 vols. 8vo. 
Vols. I. and II. 24.9. Vols. III. and 
IV. 2 is. Vol. V. i&. Vol. VI. 1 6s. 
Vol. VII. 2 is. Vol. VIII. with Index 
to the Complete Work. i8j“. 

Fairbairn.— Works by Sir W. 
Fair bairn, Bart. C.E. 

A Treatise on Mills and Mill- 
work, with 18 Plates and 333 Woodcuts. 
1 vol. 8vo. 25 s. 

Useful Information for Engi¬ 
neers. With many Plates and Wood- 
cuts. 3 vols. crown Svo. 3U*. 6 d. 

Farrar. — Language and Lan¬ 
guages. A Revised Edition of Chapters 
on Language and Fa?)lilies of Speech. By 
F. W. Farrar, D.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Fir bank. — The Life and Work of 
Joseph Fir bank, J.P. D.L. Rail¬ 
way Contractor. By Frederick 
McDermott, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 5J. 

Fitzwygram. — Horses and 
Stables. By Major-General Sir F. 
Fitzwygram, Bart. With 19 pages of 
Illustrations. 8vo. 5^. 

Forbes. — A Course of Lectures 
on Electricity, delivered before the 
Society of Arts. By George Formes, 
M.A. F.R.S. (L. & E.) With 17 Illus¬ 
trations. Crown Svo. 5.9. 

Ford. — The Theory and Practice 
of Archery. By the late Horace 
Ford. New Edition, thoroughly Revised 
and Re-written by W. Butt, M.A. With 
a Preface by C. J. Longman, M.A. 
F.S.A. Svo. 14*. 

Fox. — The Early History of 
Charles James Fox. By the Right 
lion. Sir G. 0 . Trevelyan, Bart. 
Library Edition, Svo. i8j. 

Cabinet Edition, cr. Svo. 6s. 

Francis. — A Book on Angling ; 

or, Treatise on the Art of Fishing in every 
Branch ; including full Illustrated Lists 
of Salmon Flies. ' By Francis Francis. 
Post 8vo. Portrait and Plates, 15J. 
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Freeman. — The Historical Geo- < 
graphy of Europe. By E. A. Free¬ 
man, D.C.L. With 65 Maps. 2 vols. 

8vo. 31L 6d. 

Froude. — Works by James A. 

Froude , MA. 

The History of England, from 
the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. 

Cabinet Edition, 12 vols. cr. 8vo. £% 12 s. 
Popular Edition, 12 vols. cr. 8vo. £2. 2s. 

Short Studies on Great Sub¬ 
jects. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 245-. 

Cmsar ; a Sketch. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The English in Ireland ijn the 
Eighteenth Century. 3 vols. crown 
8vo. i8j. 

Oceana; or , England and Her 
Colonies. With 9 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 2s. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

The English in the West Indies; 
or, the Bow of Ulysses. With 9 
Illustrations. 8vo. i8j. 

Thomas Carlyle, a History of the 
first Forty Years of his Life, 1795 to 
1835. 2 vols. 8vo. 32y. 

Thomas Carlyle, a History of His 
Life in London from 1834 to his death in 
1881. With Portrait engraved on steel. 

2 vols. 8vo. 32j. 

Galloway. — The Fundamental 
Principles of Chemistry Practicall y 
Taught by a New Method. By 
Robert Galloway, M.R.I.A. F.C.S. 
Crown 8vo. 6 j. 6d. 

Ganot. — Works by Professor 
Ganot. Translated by E . Atkinson, 
Ph.D, F.C.S. 

Elementary Treatise on Phy¬ 
sics . With 5 Coloured Plates and 923 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 15L 

Natural Philosophy for Gene¬ 
ral Headers and Young Persons. 
With 2 Plates, 518 Woodcuts, and an 
Appendix of Questions. Cr. 8vo. Js. 6d. 

Gardiner. — Works by Samuel 
Rawson Gardiner , LED, 

History of England , from the 
Accession of James I. to the Outbreak of 
the Civil War, 1603-1642. Cabinet 
Edition, thoroughly revised. 10 vols. 
crown 8vo» pride 6s. each. 

A History of the Great Civil 
War , 1642-1649. (3 vols.) Vol. I. 

1642-1644. With 24 Maps. 8vo. 21 s. 

[Continued above. 


Gardiner. — Works by S. R. Gar - 

DINER, LL.D . — continued. 

Outline of English History, 

b.cl 55-A.D. 1886. With 96 Woodcuts, 
fcp. 8ro. 2 s. 6d. 

*** For other Works, see ‘ Epochs of 
Modern History,’ p. 24. 

Garrod. — Works by Sir Alfred 
Paring Garrod, M.D. RR.S. 

A Treatise on Gout and Rheu- 

MA TIC GO UT (RHE UMA TO ID A RTHRITIS). 
With 6 Plates, comprising 21 Figures 
(14 Coloured), and 27 Illustrations en¬ 
graved on Wood. 8vo. 21s. 

The Essentials of Materia 
Medic a and Therapeutics . New 
Edition, revised and adapted to the New 
Edition of the British Pharmacopoeia, 
by Nestor Tirard, M.D. Crown 8vo. 
12s. 6d. 

Gilkes. — Boys and Masters: aStory 
of School Life. By A. H. Gilkes, M. A. 
Head Master of Dulwich College. Crown 
8vo. 3^. 6 d. 

Goethe. — Faust. ANewTranslation, 
chiefly in Blank Verse; with Introduc¬ 
tion and Notes. By James Adey Birds, 
B.A. F.G.S. Crown 8vo. 12 s. 6d . 
Faust. The German Text, with an 
English Introduction and Notes for Stu¬ 
dents. By Albert M. Selss, M.A. 
Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 5 s. 

Goodeve. — Works by T. M. Good- 
eve, M.A. 

Principles of Mechanics. With 
253 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Elements of Mechanism . 

With 342 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A Manual of Mechanics : an 
Elementary Text-Book for Students of 
Applied Mechanics. With 138 Illustra¬ 
tions and Diagrams, and 141 Examples. 
Fcp. 8vo. 2 s. 6d. 

Grant. — The Ethics of Aristotle. 
The Greek Text illustrated by Essays 
and Notes. By Sir Alexander Grant, 
Bart. LL.D. D.C.L. &c. 2 vols. 

8vo. 32L 

Gray. — Anatomy, Descriptive 
and Surgical. By Henry Gray, 
F.R.S. late Lecturer on Anatomy at 
St. George’s Hospital. With 569 Wood- 
cut Illustrations, a large number of 
which are coloured. Re-edited by T. 
Pickering Pick, Surgeon to St. George’s 
Hospital. Royal 8vo. 36.?. 
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Green. — The Works of Thomas 

Hill Green, , late Fellow of Balliol 
College, and Whyte’s Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Oxford. 
Edited by R. L. Nettleship, Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford (3 vols.) 
Vols. I. and II.—Philosophical Works. 
8vo. 16s. each. 

Greville. — A Journal of the 
Reigns of King George IV,\ King 
William IV. and Queen Victoria. 
By the late Charles C. F. Greville, 
Esq. Clerk of the Council to those Sove¬ 
reigns, Edited by Henry Reeve, C.B. 
D.C.L. Corresponding Member of the 
Institute of France. 8 vols. Crown Svo. 
6s. each. (In course of Publication in 
Monthly Volumes.) 

Grove. — The Correla tion of 
Physical Forces . By the Hon. Sir 
W. R. Grove, F.R.S. &c. 8vo. 15*. 

Gwilt. — An Encyclopaedia of 

Architecture . By Joseph Gwilt, 
F.S.A. Illustrated with more than 1,100 
Engravings on Wood. Revised, with 
Alterations and Considerable Additions, 
by Wyatt Papworth. 8vo. $2s. 6d. 

Haggard. — Works by H. Rider 
Haggard. 

She: A History of Adventure. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Allan Qua ter main. With 31 Illus¬ 
trations by C. Ii. M. Kerr, Crown 
8 vo. 6s. 

Halliwell-Phillipps .— Outlines of 
the Life of Shakespeare. By J. O. 
Halliwell-Phillipps, F.R.S. 2 vols. 
Royal 8vo. iox. 6d. 

Harte .— Hovels by JBret Harte. 
In tiie Carquinez Woods. Fcp. 

8vo. is. boards; is. 6d. cloth. 

On the Frontier . Three Stories. 
i6mo. is. 

By Shore and Sedge. Three 
Stories. i6mo. is. 

Hartwig. — Works by Hr. G. 
Hart wig. 

The Sea and its Living Wonders . 
With 12 Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 8vo. 
10s, 6d. 

The Tropical World. With 8 Plates, 
and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo. ror. 6d. 

The Polar World. With 3 Maps, 
g piates ? and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

\ Continued above. 


Hartwig. — Works by Hr. G. 

Ha R TWIG. — continued ,. 

The Subterranean World . With 
3 Maps and 80 Woodcuts. 8vo. ioa 6 d. 
The Aerial World. With Map, 
8 Plates, and 60 Woodcuts. 8vo. 10 s. 6d. 

The following books are extracted from the 
foregoing works by Dr. Hartwig : — 

Heroes of the Arctic Pegions. 
With 19 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 2 s. 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Wonders of the Tropical Forests. 
With 40 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 2J-. 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Workers Under the Ground ; 
or, Mines and Mining, With 29 Illus¬ 
trations. Crown 8vo. 2s. cloth extra, gilt 
edges. 

Marvels Over Our Heads. With 
29 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 2s. cloth 
extra, gilt edges. 

Marvels Under Our Feet. With 

22 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 2 s. cloth 
extra, gilt edges. 

Dwellers in the Arctic Pegions. 

With 29 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Winged Life in the Tropics. 

With 55 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 2 s. 6d. 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Volcanoes and Earthquakes. 

With 30 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2 s. 6d, 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Wild Animals of the Tropics. 
With 66 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6# 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Sea Monsters and Sea Birds, 
With 75 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 2 s. 6d, 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Denizens of the Deep. With 
117 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth 
extra, gilt edges. 

Hassall. — The Inhalation Treat¬ 
ment of Diseases of the Organs of 
Pespiration, including Consumption. 
By Arthur Hill Hassall, M.D. 
With 19 Illustrations of Apparatus. Cr, 

8 vo. 12s. 6d, 

Havelock. — Memoirs of Sir 
Henry Havelock,\ K.C.B . By John 
Clark Marshman. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

Hearn. — The Government of Eng¬ 
land ; its Structure and its Development. 
By William Edward Hearn, Q.C. 
8vo. i6j-. 
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Helmholtz. — Works by Pro¬ 
fessor Helmholtz. 

On the Sensations of Tone as a 
Physiological Basis for the 7 'iieory 
of Music. Royal Svo. 28s. 

Popular Lectures on Scientific i 
Subjects. With 68 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
Crown Svo. 15^. or separately, js. 6d. each. 

Herschel. — Outlines of Astro¬ 
nomy. By Sir J. F. W. Herschel, 
Bart. M.A. With Plates and Diagrams. 
Square crown Svo. I2.c. 

Hester’s Venture : a Novel. By 

the Author of ‘The Atelier du Lys.’ 
Crown Svo. 2 s. 6d. 

Hewitt. — The Diagnosis and 
Trea tment of Diseases of Women , 
including the Diagnosis •of Preg¬ 
nancy. By Graily Hewitt, M.D. 
.With.211 Engravings. Svo. 24 s. 

Historic Towns. Edited by E. A. 

Freeman, D.C.L. and Rev. William 
Hunt, M.A. With Maps and Plans. 
Crown Svo. $s. 6d. each. 

London. By W. E. Loftte. 

Exeter. By E. A. Freeman. 

Bristol. By W. Hunt. 

Oxford. By C. W. Boase. 

*** Other Volumes are in preparation. 

Hobart. — Sketches from My Life. 
By Admiral Hohart Pasha. With 
Portrait. Crown Svo. js. 6 a. 

Holmes. — A System of Surgery, 
Theoretical and Practical, in Treatises by 
various Authors. Edited by Timothy 
Holmes, M.A. and J. W. Hulkr. 
F.R.S. 3 vols. royal Svo. £4. 4^. 

Homer. — The Iliad of Homer , 
Homometrically translated by C. B. Cay¬ 
ley. 8vo. 12 s. 6d. • 

The Iliad of Homer. The Greek 
Text, with aVerse Translation, byW. C. 
Green, M.A. Vol. I. Books I.-XII. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

Hopkins. — Christ the Consoler; 

a Book of Comfort for the Sick. By 
Ellice Hopkins. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Howitt . — Visits to Rem a rkable 
Places , Old Halls, Battle-Fields, Scenes 
illustrative of Striking Passages in English 
History and Poetry. By William 
Howitt. With 80 Illustrations engraved 
on Wood. Crown 8vo, 


i Hudson & Goss e.-T/ns Rotifera 

or ‘ Wheel-Animalcules. 1 By C. T. 
Hudson, LL. D. and P. I-I. Gosse, 
F.R.S. With 30 Coloured Plates. In 6 
Parts. 4to. ioa 6d. each. Complete in 
2 vols. 4to. £3. ioj. 

Hullah.— Works by John Hul- 
LAH, LL.D. 

Course of Lectures on the His¬ 
tory of Modern Music. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Course of Lectures on the Tran¬ 
sition Period of Musical History. 
8vo. ioj. 6d. 

Hume. — ThePhilosophical Works 
of David Hume. Edited by T. II. 
Green, M.A. and the Rev. T, II. 
Grose, M.A. 4 vols. Svo. 5 6s. Or 
separately, Essays, 2 vols. 28-$-. Treatise 
of Pluman Nature. 2 vols. 28s. 

Huth. — The Marriage of Near 

A'in considered with respect to the Law 
of Nations, the Result of Experience, 

; and the Teachings of Biology. By 
Alfred H. Huth. Royal Svo. 2i.r. 

: In the Olden Time: a Tale of 

i the Peasant War in Germany. By the 
Author of ‘Mademoiselle Mori.’ Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Ingelow. — Works by Jean Inge- 
low. 

Poetical Works. Vols. 1 and 2 

Fcp. 8vo. 12 s. 

Lyrical and Other Poems. Se¬ 
lected from the Writings of Jean 
Ingelow. Fcp. Svo. 2.r. 6d. cloth plain ; 
3r. cloth gilt. 

Jackson. — Aid to Engineering 
Solution. By Lowis IMA. Jackson, 
C.E. With hi Diagrams and 5 Wood- 
cut Illustrations. Svo. 2Lr. 

James.— The Long White Moun¬ 
tain; or, a Journey in Manchuria, with 
an Account of the History, Administra¬ 
tion, and Religion of that Province. By 
H. E. James, of Iler Majesty’s Bombay 
Civil Service. With Illustrations and a 
Map. 1 vol. Svo. 24 .l 

Jameson.— Works by Mrs Jame¬ 
son. 

Legends of the Saints and Mar¬ 
tyrs. With 19 Etchings and 187 Wood- 
cuts. 2 vols. 3U. 6d. 

Legends of the Madonna , the 
Virgin Mary as represented in Sacred 
and Legendary Art. With 27 Etchings 
and 165 Woodcuts. 1 vol. 21s. 

[Continued 07; next f>a$e. 
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Jameson. — Works by Mrs . Jame- 

SON—con tin tied. 

Legends of the Monastic Orders. 
With ii Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 

1 vol. 21 s. 

Mis tor v of the Sa viour, His Types 

and Precursors. Completed by Lady 
Eastlake. With 13 Etchings and 281 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. 42 s. 

Jeans. — Works by J. S. /fans. 

Rngland's Supremacy; its Sources, 
Economics, and Dangers. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Railway Problems: An Inquiry 
into the Economic Conditions of Rail¬ 
way Working in Different Countries. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Jenkin. — Papers, Literary, 
Scientific , &>c. By the late Fleeming 
Jenkin, F.R.S.S. L. & E. Professor of 
Engineering in the University of Edin¬ 
burgh. Edited by Sidney Colvin, M. A. 
and J. A Ewing, F.R.S. With Memoir 
by Robert Louis Stevenson, and 
Facsimiles of Drawings by Fleeming 
Jenkin. 2 vols. 8vo. 32J. 

Johnson. — The Patentee's Man¬ 
ual ; a Treatise on the Law and Practice 
of Letters Patent. By J. Johnson and 
J. H. Johnson. 8vo. ioj. 6d. 

Johnston. — A General Diction¬ 
ary of Geography , Descriptive, Physi¬ 
cal, Statistical, and Historical ; a com¬ 
plete Gazetteer of the World. By Keith 
Johnston. Medium 8vo. 42^. 

Johnstone.—-<4 Short Introduc¬ 
tion to the Study of Logic . By 
Laurence Johnstone. Crown 8vo. 

2 s. 6d. 

Jordan. — Works by William 
Leighton Jordan, F.R.G.S. 

The Ocean: a Treatise on Ocean 
Currents and Tides and their Causes. 
8 vo. 2U. 

The New Principles of Natural 
Philosophy. With 13 plates. 8vo. 21 s. 

The Winds : an Essay in Illustration 
of the New Principles of Natural Philo- 
' sophy. Crown 8vo. 2s. 

The Standard of Value * Crown 
8vo. 5 j. 


Jukes. — Works by Andrew Jukes. 
The New Man and the Eternal 
Life . Crown 8vo. 6 s. 

The Types of Genesis. Crown 
Svo. 7 s. 6d. 

The Second Death and the Re¬ 
stitution of all Things. Crown Svo. 
3 s - *>d. 

j The Mystery of the Kingdom. 
j Crown 8vo. 2 s. 6d. 

! Justinian. — The Institutes of 
Justinian ; Latin Text, chiefly that of 
Iluschke, with English Introduction, 
Translation, Notes, and Summary. By 
Thomas C. Sandars, M.A. 8vo. i8x. 

Kalisch. — Works by M. M. 
Kali sch, M.A. 

Bible Studies. Part I. The Pro¬ 
phecies of Balaam. Svo. lOi’. 6 d. Part 
II. The Book of Jonah. Svo. 10 s. 6d. 

Commentary on the Old Testa¬ 
ment; with a New Translation, Vol. T. 
Genesis. Svo. iSj. or adapted for the 
General Reader, 12^. Vol. II. Exodus, 
15^. or adapted for the General Reader, 
12s. Vol. III. Leviticus, Part I. 15.L or 
adapted for the General Reader, 8 s. 
Vol. IV. Leviticus, Part II. 15 s. or 
adapted for the General Reader, 8 s. 

I Hebrew Grammar. With Exer- 

1 cises. Part I. Svo. I2x. 6 d. Key, 5^. 

i Part II. I2J-. 6 d. 

1 

Kant. — Works £i Emma nuel Ka nt. 
Critique of Practical Reason. 
Translated by Thomas Kingsmill Abbott, 
B. D. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Introduction to Logic , and his 
! Essay on the Mistaken Subtilty 
| of the Four Figures , Translated by 
j Thomas Kingsmill Abbott, 13 .D. With 

| a few Notes by S. T. Coleridge. 8vo. 6 s. 

! Kendall. — J Forks by May Ken - 

! DALL. 

I From a Garret. Crown Svo. 6 s. 

1 Dreams to Sell; Poems. Pep* 

Svo. 6 s. 

| Killick. — Handbook to Mill's 
System of Logic. By the Rev. A. II. 

1 Killick, M.A. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

! Kirkup.— An Inquiry into Social- 
| ism. By Thomas Kirkup, Author of 

the Article on ‘ Socialism ; in the 4 Ency¬ 
clopaedia Britannica. 5 Crown Svo. 51. 

Knowledge Library* (&* Proctor’s 

Works, pi 17.) 
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Koibe.— A Short Text-book of 
Inorganic Chemistry. By Dr. Her¬ 
mann Kolbe. Translated from the 
German by T. S. Humpidge, Ph.D. 
With a Coloured Table of Spectra and 
66 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Ladd. — Elements of Physiolo¬ 
gical Psychology : a Treatise of the 
Activities and Nature of the Mind from 
the Physical and Experimental Point of 
View. By George T. Ladd. With 113 
Illustrations and Diagrams. Svo, 21 s. 

Lang. — Works by Andrew Lang . 

Myth , Ritual , and Religion. 2 
vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 

Custom and Myth; Studies of Early 
Usage and Belief. With 15 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d.. 

Letters to Lead Authors. Fcp. 
8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Books and Bookmen. With 2 
Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations. Cr. 
Svo. 6i“. 6d. 

Tohnny Nut and the Golden 
Goose * Done into English by Andrew 
Lang, from the French of Charles 
Deulin. Illustrated by Am. Lynen. 
Royal 8vo. ioj. 6d. gilt edges. 

Ballads of Books. Edited by 
Andrew Lang. Fcp. Svo. 6s. 

Larden. — Electricity for Public 
Schools and Colleges. With nu¬ 
merous Questions and Examples with 
Answers* and 214 Illustrations and Dia¬ 
grams. By W. Larden, M.A. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

Laughton* — Studies in Naval 
History; Biographies. By J. K. 
Laughton, M.A. Professor of Modern 
History at King’s College, London. 
Svo. 1 or. 6d. 

Lecky. — Works by W.E. II. Lecky. 

History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century. 8vo. Vols. 
I. & II. 1700-1760. 36^. Vols. III. 

& IV. 1760-1784. 36L Vols. V. &VI. 
1784-17 93 * 3 &y. 

TheHistor yof European Morals 
from Augustus to Charlemagne. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 1 6s. 

History of the Rise and Influ¬ 
ence of the Spirit of Nationalism 
in Europe. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 

Lewes. — The History of Philo¬ 
sophy, from Thales to Comte. By 
George Henry Lewes. 2vols ; 8 vo» 32s. 


Li n dt. — Picturesq ue Ne w G vine a . 
By J. W. Lindt, F.R.G.S. With 50 
Full-page Photographic Illustrations re¬ 
produced by the Auiotype Company. 
Crown 4to. 42 s. 

Liveing. — Works by Robert Live- 
ing, M.A. and M.D . Cantab. 
Handbook on Diseases of the 
Skin. With especial reference to Diag¬ 
nosis and Treatment. Fcp 8vo. $s. 
Notes on the Trea tment of Skin 
Diseases . i8mo. 3^. 

Lloyd .— A Treatise on Magnet¬ 
ism, General and Terrestrial. By II. 
Lloyd, D.D. D.C.L. Svo. ioj. 6d. 

Lloyd. — The Science of Agricul¬ 
ture. By F. J. Lloyd. 8vo. 12s. 

Longman. — History of the Life 
and Times of Id ward III. By 
William Longman, F.S.A. With 
9 Maps, 8 Plates, and 16 Woodcuts. 2 
vols. 8vo. 28 s. 

Longman. — Works by Frederick 
W. Longman , Balliol College , Oxon. 
Chess Openings. Fcp. 8vo. 2 s. 6d. 
Frederick the Great and the 
Seven Years ’ War. With 2 Coloured 
Maps, 8vo. 2 s. 6d. 

A New Pocket Dictionary of 
the German and English , Lan¬ 
guages. Square i8mo, 2 s. 6 ;R' 

Longman’s Magazine^ Published 

Monthly. Price Sixi>d£ce. 

Vols. 1-10, 8vo. mice $s. each. 

Longmore.— -/Gunshot Injuries ; 

Their .History, Characteristic Features, 
Complications, and General Treatment. 
By Surgeon-General Sir T. Longmore, 
C.B., F.R.C.S. With 58 Illustrations. 
8vo. 31L 6d. 

Loudon. — Works by T. C. Loudon, 
F.L.S. 

Encyclopaedia of Gardening ; 

the Theory and Practice of Horticulture, 
Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Land- 
scape Gardening. With 1,000 Woodcuts. 
8vo. 21s. 

Encyclopaedia of Agriculture ; 
the Laying-out, Improvement, and 
Management of Landed Property ; the 
Cultivation and Economy of the Produc¬ 
tions of Agriculture. With i,iOo Wood- 
cuts. Svo. 21 s. 

Encyclopaedia of Plants; the 
Specific Character, Description, Culture, 
History, &c. of all Plants found in Great 
Britain. With 12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42*. 
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Lubbock. — The Origin* of Civili¬ 
zation and the Primitive Condition 
of Man. By Sir J. Lubbock, Bart. 
M.P. F.R.S. With Illustrations. 8vo. 
iZs. 

Lyall. — The Autobiography of a 
Slander. By Edna Lyall, Author 
of ‘Donovan,’ ‘We Two,’ &c. Fcp. 
Svo. is. sewed. 

Lyra Germanica ; Hymns Trans¬ 
lated from the German by Miss C. 
WlNKWORTH. Fcp. Svo. $S. 

Macaulay. — Works and Life of \ 
Lord Macaulay. 

History of England from the 
Accession of James the Second: 
Student’s Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12 s. 
People’s Edition, 4 vols. crown Svo. i6.y. 
Cabinet Edition, 8 vols. post 8vo. 48^ 
Library Edition, 5 vols. Svo. ^4. 

Critical and Historical Essays , 
with Lays of Ancient Rome, in 1 
volume : 

Authorised Edition, crown Svo. 2 s. 6d. or 
3.?. 6d. gilt edges. 

Popular Edition, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Critical and Historical Essays: 
Student’s Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
People’s Edition, 2 vols. crown Svo. Ss. 
Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. post Svo. 24s. 
Library Edition, 3 vols. Svo, 36^. 

Essays which may be had separ¬ 
ately price 6d. each sewed, is. each cloth: 
Addison and Walpole. 

Frederick the Great. 

Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson. 

Plallam’s Constitutional History. 

Warren Hastings. (3^. sewed, 6 d. cloth.) 
The Earl of Chatham (Two Essays). 

Ranke and Gladstone. 

Milton and Machiavelli. 

Lord Bacon. 

Lord Clive. 

Lord Byron, and The Comic Dramatists of 
the Restoration. 


The Essay on Warren Hastings annotated 
by S. PI ales, ij. 6d. 

The Essay on Lord Clive annotated by 
H. Courthope Bowen, M.A. 2 s. 6d. 

Speeches : 

People’s Edition, crown 8vo. 3 s. 6d. 

Miscellaneous Writings: 

Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 2i.r. 

People’s Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 4-r. 6d. 
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Macaulay — Works and Life of 

Lord Macaulay— continued. 

Lays of Ancient Rome, qfc. 

Illustrated by G. Scharf, fcp. 4to. ior. 6d. 

-Popular Edition, 

fcp. 4to. 6 d. sewed, is. cloth. 

Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin, crown Svo. 

3j. 6 d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Cabinet Edition, post 8vo. 3 s. 6d. 

Annotated Edition, fcp. 8vo. is. sewed is. 6d . 

cloth, or 2 s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 
Selections from the Writings 
of Lord Macaulay. Edited, with Oc¬ 
casional Notes, by the Right Hon. Sir 
G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. Crown 8vo. 6 s. 
Miscellaneous Writings and 
Speeches : 

Student’s Edition, in One Volume, crown 
8vo. 6 s. 

Cabinet Edition, including Indian Penal 
Code, Lays of Ancient Rome, and Mis¬ 
cellaneous Poems, 4 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 
The ■Complete Works of Lord 
Macaulay. Edited by his Sister, Lady 
Trevelyan. 

Library Edition, with Portrait, 8 vols. 

• demy 8vo. £$. 5s. 

Cabinet Edition, 16 vols. post Svo. ^4. i6j. 
The Life and Letters of Lord 
Macaulay. By the Right lion. Sir 
G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. 

Popular Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 

Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 

Library Edition, 2 vols. Svo. 361. 

Macdonald. — Works by George 
Macdonald , LL.D. 

Unspoken Sermons. First Series. 
Crown Svo. 3^. 6 d. 

Unspoken Sermons. Second Series. 

Crown 8vo. 3^. 6 d. 

The Miracles of Our Lord. 
Crown Svo. 3^. 6d. 

A Book of Strife , in the form 
of The Diary of an Old Soul: 
Poems. i2mo. 6^. 

Macfarren. — Works by Sir G. A. 
Macfarren. 

Lectures on Harmony. Svo. 12s. 
Addresses and Lectures * Crown 
8vo. 6 s. 6d. 

Macleod. — Works by Henry L). 
Macleod , M.A. 

The Elements of Economics, In 
2 volsi Vol. I. crown Svo. ys-. 6d. Vbl. 
II. Part i, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Elements of Banning. 

Crown 8vo. 5^. 

The Theory and Practice of 
Banking. Vol. I. 8vo> 12* Vol. II. 14/. 
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McCulloch, — The Dictionary 
of Commerce and Commercial Na vi- 
gation of the late J. R. McCulloch, 
of H.M. Stationery Office. Latest Edi¬ 
tion, containing the most recent Statistical 
Information • by A. J. Wilson, i vol. 
medium 8vo. with 11 Maps and 30 Charts, 
price 63J. cloth, or 70s. strongly half¬ 
bound in russia. 

Mademoiselle Mori : a Tale of 

M odern Rome. By the Author of * The 
Atelier du Lys.’ Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Mahaffy. — A History of Clas¬ 
sical Greek Literature. By the Rev. 

J. P. Mahaffy, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I. Poets, 7s. 6d. Vol. II. Prose 
Writers, 7 s. 6 d. 

Malmesbury. — Memoirs of an 
Ex-Minister: an Autobiography. By 
the Earl of Malmesbury, G.C.B. Crown 
8vo. 7x. 6d. 

Manning. — The Temporal Mis - j 
sion of the Holy Ghost ; or, Reason 
and Revelation. By H. E. Manning, 
D.D. Cardinal-Archbishop. Crown 8vo< 
Ss. 6 d. 

Martin.— Navigation and Nauti¬ 
cal Astronomy. Compiled by Stafif- 
Comfnunder W. R. Martin, R.N. In¬ 
structor in Surveying, Navigation, and 
Compass Adjustment; Lecturer on 
Meteorology at the Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich. Sanctioned for use in the 
Royal Navy by the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty. Royal 8vu. i8x. 

Martineau— Works by James 
Mar tinea u, D.D. 

Hours of Thought on Sacred 
Things . Two Volumes of Sermons. 

2 vols. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 

Endeavours after the Christian 
Life. Discourses. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d . 

Maunder’s Treasuries. 

Biographical Treasury. Recon- 
structed, revised, and brought down to 
the year 1882, by W. L. R. Cates. 
Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Treasury of Natural History; 
or, Popular Dictionary of Zoology. Fcp. 
8vo. with 900 Woodcuts, 6s. 

Treasury of Geography, Physical, 
Historical, Descriptive, and Political. 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

* Historical Treasury: Outlines of 
Universal History, Separate Plistories of 
all Nations. Revised by the Rev. Sir G. 
W. Cox, Bart. M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 
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Treasury of Knowledge and 
Library of Reference. Comprising 
an English Dictionary .and Grammar, 
Universal Gazetteer, Classical Dictionary, 
Chronology, Law Dictionary, &c. Fcp. 
8vo. 6s. 

Scientific and Literary Trea¬ 
sury: a Popular Encyclopaedia of Science, 
Literature, and Art. Fcp. 8vo. 6^. 

The Treasury of Bible Know¬ 
ledge ; being a Dictionary of the Books, 
Persons, Places, Events,,and other matters 
of which mention is made in Holy Scrip¬ 
ture. By the Rev. J. Ayre, M.A. With 
5 Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 Woodcuts. 
Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

The Treasury of Botany , or 
Popular Dictionary of the Vegetable 
Kingdom. Edited by J. Lindley, F. R.S. 
and T. Moore, F. L. S. With 274 Wood- 
cuts and 20 Steel Plates. Two' Parts, 
fcp. 8vo. 12 s. 

Max Mflller. — Works by F. Max 
Muller , M.A. 

Biographical Ess a ys . Crown 8vo. 
7 s. 6d. 

Selected Essays on Language , 
Mythology and Religion. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. i6j. 

Lectures on the Science of Lan¬ 
guage. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16.?. 

India , What Can it Teach Us? 
A Course of Lectures delivered before the 
University of Cambridge. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Hibbert Lectures on the Origin 
and Growth of Religion , as illus¬ 
trated by the Religions of India. Crown 
8vo. 7 s. 6d. 

Introduction to the Science of 
Religion: Four Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution. Crown 8vo. 7 s. 6 d. 

The Science of Thought. 8 vo. 21s. 

Biographies of Words , and the 
Home oftijeAryas. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d. 

A Sanskrit Grammar for Be¬ 
ginners. New and Abridged Edition, 
accented and transliterated throughout, 
with a chapter- on Syntax and an Ap¬ 
pendix on Classical Metres. By A. A. 
MacDonell, M.A. Ph.D. Crown 8 vo. 6 i*. 

May. — Works by the Right Hon. 
Sir 1 ho mas ErskineMa y, K C.B. 

The Constitutional History of 
England since the Accession of 
George 111. 1760-1870. 3 vols. crown 
8vo. 18 s. 

Democracy in Europe ; a History. 
2 vols. 8vo. 32X. 
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Meath. — Works by the Earl of 
Me a th (Lord Brabazoii). 

Social Arrows : Reprinted Articles 
on various Social Subjects. Crown 8vo. 
is. boards, $s. cloth. 

Prosperity or Pauperism? Phy¬ 
sical, Industrial, and Technical Training. 
(Edited by the Earl of Meath). 8vo. 5 s. 

'Melville. — Novels by G. / Whyte 

'Melville . Crown Svo. is. each, boards; 
is. 6d. each, cloth. 

The Gladiators. Holmby House. 

The Interpreter. Kate Coventry. 

Good for Nothing. Rigby Grand. 

The Queen’s Maries. General Bounce. 

Mendelssohn. — The Letters of 

Felix Mendelssohn. Translated by 
Lady Wallace. 2 vols. crown Svo. iol 

Merivale. — Works by the Very 
Rev. Charles Merivale, D.D. 
Dean of Ely. 

History of the Romans under 
the Empire . 8 vols. post 8vo. 48*. 

The Fall of the Roman Repub¬ 
lic : a Short History of the Last Century 
tury of the Commonwealth. i2mo. 7s. 6d. 
General History of Rome from 
b.c. 753 TO A.D. 476. Crown 8vo. ys. 6d. 
The Roman Triumvirates . With 
Maps. Fcp. 8vo. 2 s. 6d. 

Meyer. — Modern Theories of 
Chemistry. By Professor Lothar 
Meyer. Translated, from the Fifth 
Edition of the German, by P. Phillips 
Bedson, D.Sc. (Lond.) B.Sc. (Viet.) 
F.C.S. ; and W. Carleton Williams, 
B.Sc. (Viet.) F.C.S. Svo. 1 Ss. 

Mill. — Analysis of the Pheno¬ 
mena of the Human Mind. By 
James Mill. With Notes, Illustra¬ 
tive and Critical. 2 vols. Svo. 2 8s. 

Mill.— Works by John Stuart 
Mill. 

Principles of Political Economy. 
Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 30 s. 
People’s Edition, 1 vol. crown Svo. 5^. 

A System of Logic, Ratiocinative 

and Inductive. Crown 8vo. $s. 

On Liberty. Crown 8vo. is. 4L 
On Representa tive Go vernment. 
Crown Svo. 2s. 

Utilitarianism. 8vo. 5^. 
Examination of Sir William 
Hamilton's Philosophy. 8yo. 16s. 
Nature, the Utility of Religion, 
and Theism. Three Essays. 8vo. 5*. 


Miller. — Works by W. Allen 
Miller, M.D. LL.D. 

The Elements of Chemistry, 
Theoretical and Practical. Re-edited, 

| with Additions, by H. Macleod, F.C.S. 

1 3 vols. 8vo. 

! Vol. I. Chemical Physics, 16s. 

1 Vol. II. Inorganic Chemistry, 24*. 

1 Vol. III. Organic Chemistry, 31s. 6d. 

An Lntroduction to the Study 
of Inorganic Chemistry. With 71 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Mitchell. — A Manual of Prac¬ 
tical Assaying. By John Mitchell, 
F.C.S. Revised, with the Recent Dis¬ 
coveries incorporated. By W. Crookes, 
F.R.S. 8vo. Woodcuts, 31 s. 6d. 

Molesworth. — Marrying and 
Giving in Marriage: a Novel. By 
Mrs. Molesworth. Fcp. 8vo. 2 s. 6d. 

Monsell. — Works by the Rev. 
J. S. B. Monsell, LL.D . 

Spiritual Songs for the Sun¬ 
days and Holydays throughout the 
Year. Fop. Svo. 5 s. i8mo. 2 s. 

The Beatitudes. Eight Sermons. 
Crown Svo. 3s. 6 d. 

His Presence not His Memory. 
Verses. i6mo. is. 

Mulhall. — History of Prices since 
the Year 1850. By Michael G. 
Mulhall. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Munk. — Euthanasia ; or, Medical 

Treatment in Aid of an Easy Death. 
ByWiLLiAMMUNK, M.D. F.S.A. Fellow 
and late Senior Censor of the Royal 
College of Physicians, &c. Crown Svo. 
4 s. 6d. 

Murchison. — Works by Charles 
Murchison, M.D. LL.D. ore. 

1 A Treatise on the Continued 
Fevers of Great Britain. Revised 
by W. Cayley, M.D. Physician to the 
Middlesex Hospital. 8vo. with numerous 
Illustrations, 25^. 

I Clinical Lectures on Diseases 
of the Liver , Jaundice , and Abdom¬ 
inal Dropsy. Revised by T. Lauder 

1 Brunton, M. D. and Sir J oseph Fayrer, 

M.D. 8vo. with 43 Illustrations, 24 s. 

I Napier. — The Life of Sir Joseph 
Napier, Bart. Ex-Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland. From his Private Corre¬ 
spondence. By Alex. Charles Ewald, 
F. S. A. With Portrait on Steel, engraved 
by G. J. Stodart, from a Photograph. 
Svo. 15X. 
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Nelson* — Letters and Despa tches 
of Horatio, Viscount Nelson. Selected 
and arranged by John Knox Lau gi-iton, 
M.A. 8vo. i6a 

Nesbit. — Lays and Legends. By 

E. Nesbit. Crown 8vo. 5 a 

Newman. — Works by Cardinal 
Newman. 

Apologia pro Vita SuA . Crown 

Svo. 6a 

TheLdea of a University defined 
and illustrated. Crown Svo. 7a 
Historical Sketches. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 6 s. each. 

Tiie Arians of the Fourth Cen¬ 
tury. Crown 8 vo. 6 a 
Discussions and Arguments on 
Various Subjects. Crown 8vo. 6 a 
AnFssa y on the Development of 
Christian Doctrine. Crown 8vo. 6 s. 
Certain Difficulties felt by 
Anglicans in Catholic Teaching 
Considered. Vol. 1, crown 8vo. 7 a 6 d.; 
Vol. 2, crown Svo. 5 a 6 d. 

The Via Media of the Anglican 
Church, illustrated in Lectures 
&*C. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 6 s. each. 

Ess a ys, Critical and Historical. 

2 vols. crown 8vo. I 2 A 

Essays on Biblical and on Eccle¬ 
siastical Miracles. Crown Svo. 6 a 
An Essay in Aid of a Grammar 
of Assent . ys. 6d. 

The Dream of Gerontius. 161110. 
6 d . sewed. 

Noble. — Hours with a Tiiree-inch 
Telescope. By Captain W. Noble, 

F. R.A.S. &c. With a Map of the Moon. 
Crown 8vo. 4A 6 d. 

Northcott. — Lathes and Turn¬ 
ing , Simple, Mechanical, and Ornamen¬ 
tal. By W. H. Northcott. With 338 
Illustrations. 8vo. i8a 

O’Hagan. — Selected Speeches 
and Arguments of the Right 
Honourable Thomas Baron CT Hagan. 
Edited by George Teeling. With a 
Portrait. Svo. I 6 a 

Oliphant. — Novels by Mrs. Olj- 
phant. 

Madam. Crown 8vo. is. boards ; 
1 a 6 d. cloth. 

In Trust.— Crown §yo. is. boards; 
JA 6 d. cloth. 


Oliver. — Astronomy for Ama¬ 
teurs: a Practical Manual of Telescopic 
Research adapted to Moderate Instru¬ 
ments. Edited by J. A. Westwood 
Oliver, with the assistance of E. W. 
Maunder, H. Grubb, J. E. Gore, 
W. F. Denning, W. S. Franks, T. G. 
Elger, S. W. Burnham, J. R. Capron, 
T. W. Backhouse, and others. With 
several Illustrations, Crown Svo. *js. 6d. 

Overton. — Life in the English 
Church { 1660-1714). ByJ. H. Over- 
ton, M.A. Rector of Epworth. 8vo. 14A 

Owen. — The Comparative Ana¬ 
tomy and Physiology of the 
Vertebrate Animals. By Sir 
Richard Owen, ICC.B. &c. With 1,472 
Woodcuts. 3 vols. Svo. £3. 13A 6d 

Paget. — Works by Sir James 
Faget, Fart. F.F.S. D.C.L. 

Clinical Lectures and Essays, 
Edited by F. Howard Marsh, Assistant- 
Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
8vo. 1 5 a 

Lectures on Surgical Patho¬ 
logy. Re-edited by the Author and 
W. Turner, M.B. 8vo. with 131 
Woodcuts, 21 a 

Pasteur.— Louis Pasteur , his Life 
and Labours. By his Son-in-Law. 
Translated from the French by Lady 
Claud Hamilton. Crown 8vo. ys. 6d. 

Payen. — Industrial Chemistr y ; 
a Manual for Manufacturers and for Col¬ 
leges or Technical Schools ; a Translation 
of Payen’ s * Precis de Chimie Indus- 
trielle.’ Edited by B. H. Paul. With 
698 Woodcuts. Medium 8vo. 42 a 

Payn. — Novels by James Payn. 

The Luck of the Darrells. Crown 

8vo. 1 a boards; ia 6d. cloth. 

Thicker than Wa ter. Crown Svo. 
is. boards ; Ia 6d. cloth. 

Pears. — The Fall of Constanti¬ 
nople: being the Story of the Fourth 
Crusade. By Edwin Pears, LL.B. 
Barrister-at-Law, late President of the 
European Bar at Constantinople, and 
Knight of the Greek Order of the 
Saviour. 8vo. i6a 

Pennell. — Our Sentimental Jour¬ 
ney through Prance and Italy. 
By Joseph and Elizabeth Robins 
Pennell. With a Map and 120 Illus¬ 
trations by Joseph Pennell. Crown Svo. 
6a cloth or vegetable vellum. 

Perring. — Hard Knots in Shake¬ 
speare. By Sir Puilip Peering, Bart, 
gyo, 7 a 6 d. 
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Piesse. — The Art of Perfumery , 

and the Methods of Obtaining the Odours 
of Plants; with Instructions for the 
Manufacture of Perfumes, &c. By G. 
W. S. Piesse, Ph.D. F.C.S. With 
96 Woodcuts, square crown 8vo. 21 s. 

Pole. — The Theory of the Mo¬ 
dern Scientific Game of Whist. 
By W. Pole, F.R.S. Fcp. 8vo. 2 s. 6d. 

Prendergast. — Ireland , from the 

Restoration to the Revolution, 1660- 
1690. By John P. Prendergast. 8vo. 5s. 

Proctor.— Works byR. A, Proctor. 
The Orbs Around Us; a Series of 
Essays on the Moon and Planets, Meteors 
and Comets. With Chart and Diagrams, 
crown 8vo. $s. 

Other Worlds than Ours; The 
Plurality of Worlds Studied under the 
Light of Recent Scientific Researches. 
With 14 Illustrations, crown 8vo. 5r. 
The Moon ; her Motions, Aspects, 
Scenery, and Physical Condition. With 
Plates, Charts, Woodcuts, and Lunar 
Photographs, crown 8vo. 6s. 

Universe of Stars; Presenting 
Researches into and New Views respect¬ 
ing the Constitution of the Heavens. 
With 22 Charts and 22 Diagrams, 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Larger Star Atlas for the Library, 
in 12 Circular Maps, with Introduction 
and 2 Index Pages. Folio, 15J. or Maps 
only, 12 s. 6d. 

Mew Star Atlas for the Library, 
the School, and the Observatory, in 12 
Circular Maps (with 2 Index Plates). 
Crown 8vo. 5^. 

Light Science for Leisure Hours; 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects, 
Natural Phenomena, &c. 3 vols. crown 

8vo. 5 s. each. 

Chance and Luck; a Discussion of 
the Laws of Luck, Coincidences, Wagers, 
Lotteries, and the Fallacies of Gambling 
&c. Crown 8vo. 5.?. 

Studies of Venus-Transits ; an 
Investigation of the Circumstances of the 
Transits of Venus in 1874 and 1882. 
With 7 Diagrams and 10 Plates. 8vo. 5^. 

Old and New Astronomy. 

*** In course of publication, in twelve 
monthly parts and a supplementary sec¬ 
tion. In each there will be 64 pages, 
imp. 8vo. many cuts, and 2 plates, or one 
large folding plate. The price of each 
part will be 2s. 6d. ; that of the supple¬ 
mentary section, containing tables, index, 
and preface, is. The price of the com¬ 
plete work, in cloth, 36s. 


The ‘KNOWLEDGE’ LIBRARY. Edi¬ 
ted by Richard A. Proctor. 

How to Play Whist; with the 
Laws and Etiquette of Whist . 
By R. A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. $s. 

Home Whist: an Easy Guide to 
Correct Play. By R. A. Proctor. i6mo.i.r. 

The Poetry of Astronomy. A 
Series of Familiar Essays. By R. A. 
Proctor. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Na ture Studies. By Grant Allen, 
A. Wilson, T. Foster, E. Clodd, and 
R. A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Leisure Readings. By E. Clodd, 
A.Wilson, T. Foster, A. C. Runyard, 
and R. A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Stars in their Seasons. 
An Easy Guide to a Knowledge of the 
Star Groups, in 12 Large Maps. By R. 
A. Proctor. Imperial 8vo. 3s. 

Star Primer. Showing the Starry 
Sky Week by Week, in 24 Hourly Maps. 
By R. A. Proctor. Crown 4to. 2s. 6 d. 

The Seasons Pictured in 48 Sun- 
Views of the Earth , and 24 Zodiacal 
Maps, &c. By R. A. Proctor. Demy 
4to. $s. 

Strength and Happiness. By 
R. A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

Rough Wa ys Made Smooth. Fami¬ 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. By 
R. A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

Our Place Among Infinities. A 
Series of Essays contrasting our Little 
Abode in Space and Time with the Infi¬ 
nities Around us. By R. A. Proctor. 
Crown Svo. 5^. 

The Expanse of He a yen. Essays 
on the Wonders of the Firmament. By 
R. A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. $s. 

The Great Pyramid, Observa¬ 
tory Tomb , and Temple. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6x. 

Pleasant Ways in Science. By 
R. A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Myths and Marvels of Astro¬ 
nomy. By R. A. Proctor. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Prothero .— The Pioneers and 
Progress of English Farming. By 
Rowland E. Prothero. Crown 8vo. 
5 * 

Pryce . — The Ancient British 

Church : an Historical Essay. By JOHN 
Pryce, M. A. Canon of Bangor. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 
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Quain’s Elements of Anatomy. 

The Ninth Edition. Re-edited by Allen 
Thomson, M.D. LL.D. F.R.S.S. L.& E. 
Edward Albert Schafer, F.R.S. and 
. George Dancer Thane. With up¬ 
wards of 1,000 Illustrations engraved on 
Wood, of which many are Coloured. 
2 vols. 8vo. 18*. each. 

Quain. — A Dictionary of Medi¬ 
cine . By Various Writers. Edited by R. 
Quain, M.D. F.R.S. &c. With 138 
Woodcuts. Medium 8vo. 31 s. 6d. cloth, 
or 40*. half-russia; to be had also in 
2 vols. 34J. cloth. 

Reader. — Works by Emily E. 
Reader . 

The Ghost of Brankinsha if and 
other Tales. With 9 Full-page Illustra¬ 
tions. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt 
edges. 

Voices from Flower-Land, in 
Original Couplets. A Birthday-Book and 
Language of Flowers. i6mo. 1 s.6d. limp 
cloth ; 2s. 6d. roan, gilt edges, or in vege¬ 
table vellum, gilt top. 

Fairy Fringe Follow-my-Lead ; 
or, the Magic Bracelet . Illustrated 
by Wm. Reader. Crown 8vo. 2*. 6d. 
gilt edges; or 3*. 6d. vegetable vellum, 
gilt edges. 

The Three Giants cnt. Royal 
i6mo. 1*. cloth. 

-The Model Boy &>c. Royal 161110. 
1*. cloth. 

Be Yt Hys who Fynds Yt. Royal 
i6mo. I*. cloth. 

Reeve. — Cookery and House¬ 
keeping. By Mrs. Henry Reeve. With 
8 Coloured Plates and 37 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. 5*. 

Rich. — A Dictionary of Roman 
and Greek antiquities. With 2,000 
Woodcuts. By A. Rich, B.A. Cr. 8vo. 
7*. 6d. 

Richardson. — Works in r Benia min 
Ward Richardson ; M.D. 

The Health of Nations : a Review 
of the Works—Economical, Educational, 
Sanitary, and Administrative—of Edwin 
Chadwick, C.B. With a Biographical 
Dissertation by Benjamin Ward Rich¬ 
ardson, M.D. F.R.S. 2 vols. Svo. 28*. 

The Commonhealth: a Series of 
Essays on Health and Felicity for Every- 
Day Readers. Crown Svo. 6s. 


Richey. — A Short History o* 
Irish People , down to the Date 
Plantation of Ulster. By the late 
Richey, Q.C. LL.D. M.R.I.A. I 
with Notes, by Robert Romney . 
LL.D. M.R.I.A. 8vo. 14*. 

Riley. — Athos; or, the Mounts 
the Monks. By AthelstaN 1 ' 
M. A. F.R.G.S. With Map ai 
Illustrations. 8vo. 21*. 

Rivers. — Works by TCjh 
Rivers . 

The Orchard-House. Witl 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 5*. 

The Miniature Fruit Gael* 

or, the Culture of Pyramidal and 
Fruit Trees, with Instructions for 
Pruning. With 32 Illustrations. 

8vo. 4*. 

Roberts. — Greek the Lang* 
of Christ and His A postlies 
Alexander Roberts, D.D. Svc 

Robinson. — The New Arga 
and other Poems. By A. Mar 
Robinson. Crown 8vo. 6*. 

Roget. — Thesa ur us of Fiyg, 
Words and Phrases , Classified 
Arranged so as to facilitate the Exprc 
of Ideas and assist in Literary 1 
position. By Peter M. Roget. C 
8vo. 10*. 6 d. 

Ronalds. — The Fly-Fish 
Entomology. By Alfred Ron/ 
With 20 Coloured Plates. 8vo. 14s. 

Saintsbury.— Manchester : a S 
History. By George Saintsburv. 

2 Maps. Crown 8vo. 3*. 6 d. 

Schafer. — The Essentials 
Histology ,, Descriptive and 
cal. For the use of Students. IV 
A. Schafer, F.R.S. With 281 i 
trations. 8vo. 6 s. or Interleaved 
Drawing Paper, 8*. 6 d. 

Schellen. — Spectrum Anaei 
in its Application to Ter res 7 l 
Substances , and the Physical Cons 
tion of the Heavenly Bodies. By- 
IT. Schellen. Translated by Jane 
Caroline Lassell. Edited by C 
W. De W. Abney. With 14 PI 
(including Angstrom’s and Cornu’s M 
and 291 Woodcuts. 8vo. 31*. 6d. 

Scott. — Weather Charts a 
Storm Warnings. By Robert' 
Scott, M.A. F.R.S. With numei 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. 6 s. 
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Seebohm. — Works by Frederic 
Seebohm. 

The Oxford Reformers — John 
C o let, Erasmus, and Thomas More; 
a History of their Fellow-Work. Svo. 14s. 

■ The English Village Community 
Examined in its Relations to the Manorial 
and Tribal Systems, &c, 13 Maps and 

Plates. 8vo. i6x. 

The Era of the Protestant Revo¬ 
lution, With Map. Fcp. Svo. 2x. 6 d. 

Sennett. — The Marine Steam 
Engine ; a Treatise for the use of Engi¬ 
neering Students and Officers of the 
Royal Navy. By Richard Sennett, 
Engineer-in-Chief of the Royal Navy. 
With 244 Illustrations. Svo. 2ix, 

Sewell. — Stories and Tales. 
By Elizabeth M. Sewell. Crown 8vo. 
Ix. each, boards; Is. 6d . each, cloth plain ; 
2x. 6 d . each, cloth extra, gilt edges :— 
Amy Herbert. 1 Margaret Percival. 

The Earl’s Daughter. ' Laneton Parsonage. 
The Experience of Life, j Ursula. 

A Glimpse of the World. I Gertrude. 

Cleve Hall. I Ivors. 

Katharine Ashton. | 

Shakespeare. — BowdleFs Fa¬ 
mily Shakespeare. Genuine Edition, 
in 1 vol. medium Svo. large type, with 
36 Woodcuts, 14*. or in 6 vols. fcp. 8vo. 
2 lx. 

Outlines of the Life of Shake¬ 
speare. By J. 0 . IIalliwell-Phil- 
lipps, F.R.S. 2 vols. Royal Svo. 
1 ox. 6 d. 

Shilling Standard Novels. 

By the Earl of Beaconsfield. 
Vivian Grey. , The Young Duke, &c. 
Venetia. Contarini Fleming,&c. 

Tancred. , Henrietta Temple. 

Sybil. 1 Lothair. 

Coningsby. , Endymion. 

Alroy, Ixion, Sec. j 

Price ix. each, boards; ix. 6 d. each, cloth. 

Bv G. J Whyte-Melville. 

The Gladiators. ! Holmby House. 

The Interpreter. ! Kate Coventry. 

Good for Nothing.! Digby Grand. 

Queen’s Maries. | General Bounce. 

Price is. each, boards; ix. 6 d. each, cloth. 

By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

The Dynamiter. 

Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. liyde. 
. Price ix. each, sewed ; ix. 6d. each, cloth. 
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Shilling Standard Novels —'- ontd - 

By Elizabeth M. Sewell. 

Amy Herbert. AGlimpseoftheWorld. 
Gertrude. Ivors. 

Earl’s Daughter. Katharine Ashton. 

The Experience Margaret Percival. 

of Life. Laneton Parsonage. 

Cleve Half. Ursula. 

Price ix. each, boards ; ix. 6 d. each, cloth, 
plain; 2x. 6 d. each, cloth extra, gilt edges. 

By Anthony Trollope . 

The Warden. | Barchester Towers. 
Price ix. each, boards; ix. 6 d . each, cloth. 

By Bret Harte. 

In the Carquinez Woods, is, boards; 
ix. 6d. cloth. 

Oh the Frontier (Three Stories), ix. sewed. 
By Shore and Sedge (Three Stories), ix. 
sewed. 

By Mrs. Oliphant. 

In Trust. | Madam. 

By James Pa yn. 

Thicker than Water. 

The Luck of the Darrells. 

Price ix. each, boards ; ix. 6 d. each, cloth. 

Short. — Sketch of the History 
of the Church of England to the 
Revolution of 1688. By T. V. Short, 
D.D. Crown 8vo. 7x. 6 d. 

Smith .— Liberty and Liberalism; 
a Protest against the Growing Tendency 
toward Undue Interference by the State 
with Individual Liberty, Private Enter¬ 
prise, and the Rights of Property. By 
Bruce Smith, of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. Crown Svo. 6 s. 

Smith, H. F.— The Handbook for 
Midwives . By Henry Fly Smith, 
M.B. Oxon. M.R.C.S. late Assistant- 
Surgeon at the Hospital for Sick Women, 
Soho Square. With 41 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. 5x. 

Smith, R. Bosworth. — Car- 

THAGE AND THE CARTHAGINIANS. By 
R. Bosworth Smith, M.A. Maps, 
Plans, &c. Crown 8vo. 10x. 6 d, 

Smith, Rev. Sydney.— The Wit 

and Wisdom of the Rev. Sydney 
Smith. Crown 8vo. ix. boards ; ix. 6 d, 
cloth. 

Smith, T .—A Manual of Opera¬ 
tive Surgery on the Dead Body, 
By Thomas Smith, Surgeon to St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. A New Edi¬ 
tion, re-edited by W. J. WALSHAM, 
With 46 Illustrations. Svo. I2x. 
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Southey. — The Poetical Works 
of Robert Southey , with the Author’s 
last Corrections and Additions. Medium 
Svo. with Portrait, 141. 

Stanley. — A Familiar History 
of Birds . By E. Stanley, D.D. 

Revised and enlarged, with 160 Wood- 
cuts. Crown Svo. 6 s. 

Steel. — Works by J. H. Steel , 
M.R.C. VS. 

A Treatise on tiie Diseases of 
the Dog ; being a Manual of Canine 
Pathology. Especially adapted for the 
Use of Veterinary Practitioners and 
Students. With 88 Illustrations. 8vo. 
10 s. 6 d. 

A Treatise on the Diseases 
of the Ox; being a Manual of Bovine 
Pathology specially adapted for the use 
of Veterinary Practitioners and Students. 
With 2 Plates and 117 Woodcuts. 8vo. 
15*. 

Stephen. — Essays in Ecclesias¬ 
tical Biography. By the Right Hon. 
Sir J. Stephen, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 
7 s. 6d. 

Stevenson. — Works by Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 

A Child's Garden of Verses. 
Small fcp. 8vo. 5*. 

The Dynamiter. Fcp. Svo. is. swd. 

I*. 6 d. cloth. 

Strange Case of Dr. Jeicyll and 
Mr. Hyde. Fcp. Svo. 1*. sewed; 1*. 6 d. 
cloth. 

* Stonehenge.’ — The Dog in 

Health and Disease. By ‘Stone¬ 
henge.’ With 84 Wood Engravings. 
Square crown 8vo. 7*. 6 d. 

The Greyhound. By‘S tonehenge.’ 
With 25 Portraits of Greyhounds, &c. 
Square crown 8vo. 15*. 

Stoney, — The Theory of the 
Stresses on Girders and Similar 
Structures . With Practical Observa¬ 
tions on the Strength and other Properties 
of Materials. By Bindon B. Stoney, 
LL. D. F. R. S. M. I. C. E. With 5 Plates, 
and 143 Illustrations in the Text. Royal 
8vo. 36*. 


Sully.— Works by /ames Sully. 

Outlines of Psychology , with 
Special Reference to the Theory of Edu¬ 
cation. 8vo. 12*. 6d. 

The Teacher's Handbook of 
Psychology , on the Basis of 4 Outlines 
of Psychology.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Supernatural Religion ; an In- 

quiry into the Reality of Divine Reve¬ 
lation. Complete Edition, thoroughly 
revised. 3 vols. 8vo. 36*. 

Swinburne. — Picture Logic; an 

Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
Reasoning. By A. J. Swinburne, B.A. 
Post 8vo. 5*. 

Taylor. — Student's Manual of 
the History of India, from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time. By Colonel 
Meadows Taylor, C.S.I. Crown 8 vo. 
7*. 6d. 

Taylor. — An Agricultural Note¬ 
book: to Assist Candidates in Pre¬ 
paring for the Science and Art and other 
Examinations in Agriculture. By W. C. 
Taylor. Crown 8vo. 2*. 6d. 

Thompson. — Works by D. Green- 
leaf Thompson. 

The Problem of Evil : an Intro¬ 
duction to the Practical Sciences. Svo. 
10*. 6d. 

A System of Psychology. 2 vols. 
8vo. 36*. 

Thomson’s Conspectus.— Adapted 

to the British Pharmacopoeia of 1885. 
Edited by Nestor Tirard, M.D. Lond. 
F.R.C.P. New Edition, with an Ap¬ 
pendix containing notices of some of the 
more important non-official medicines 
and preparations. i8mo. 6s. 

Thomson.— An Outline of the 
Necessary Laws of Thought; a 
Treatise on Pure and Applied Logic. By 
W. Thomson, D.D. Archbishop of 
York. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Three in Norway. By Two of 

Them. With a Map and 59 Illustra¬ 
tions on Wood from Sketches by the 
Authors. Crown 8vo. 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. 
cloth. 
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Todd. — On Parliamentary Go¬ 
vernment in England : its Origin, 
Development, and Practical Operation. 
By Alpiieus Todd, LL.D. C.M.G. 
Librarian of Parliament for the Dominion 
of Canada. Second Edition, by his Son. 
In Two Volumes-- Vol. I. 8 vo. 24s. 

Trevelyan. — Works by the Right 
Hon Sir G. 0 . Trevelyan ; Bart. 
The Life and Letters of Lord 
Macaulay. 

Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
12 s. 

Popular Edition, i vol. crown 8vo. 
6s. 

The Early History of Charles 
James Fox. Library Edition, 8 vo. iSs. 
Cabinet Edition, crown 8 vo. 6s. 

Trollope.— Hovels by Anthony 
Trollope. 

The Warden Crown 8vo. is. 

boards ; is. 6d. cloth. 

ParcHester Towers. Crown 8vo. 
Ir. boards; is. 6d. cloth. 

Twiss .-—Works by Sir Travers 
Twiss. 

The Rights and Duties of Na¬ 
tions, considered as Independent Com¬ 
munities in Time of War. 8 vo. 21s. 
The Rights and Duties of 
Rations in Time of Peace. 8 vo. 

15^ 

Tyndall. — Works by /ohn Tyn¬ 
dall, P.R.S. 

Fragments of Science. 2 vols. 

crown 8vo. 16*. 

Heat a Mode of Motion. Crown 
8vo. 12 s. 

Sound. With 204 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8 vo. ior. 6d. 

Essays on the Floating-Matter 
OF THE Air in relation to Putrefaction 
and Infection. With 24 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Lectures on Light , delivered in 
America in 1872 and 1873. With 57 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 5-r. 

Lessons in Electricity at the 
Royal Institution. , 1875-76. With 
58 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 2 s. 6d. 
Notes of a Course of Seven 
Lectures on Electrical Pheno¬ 
mena and Theories , delivered at the 
Royal Institution. Crown 8vo. is. sewed, 
jj, 6.d, cloth, 
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I Tyndall. — Works by John Tyn 
BALL, F.R.S. &FC. — continued. 

Notes of a Course of Nine Lec¬ 
tures on Light , delivered at the Royal 
Institution. Crown 8vo. is. sewed, is. 6d. 
cloth. 

Faraday as a Discoverer. Fcp. 
8vo. 3 s. 6d. 

Ville. — On Artificial Manures , 
their Chemical Selection and Scientific 
Application to Agriculture. By Georges 
Ville. Translated and edited by W. 
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